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The World Food Shortage 


HE alarming state of the world’s food supplies has only 
revealed itself to the responsible governments bit by bit 

in what might almost be a deliberately malevolent progression 
of calamities. There is no real cause for wonder at the fact 
that the public is still bewildered and ill-informed. The 
bewilderment, it is true, would not have been so great if it 
had not been increased by a succession of the sort of psycho- 
logical blunders to which the Ministry of Food seems to be 
as prone under this Government as it was immune under the 
Coalition. The latest of these is the announcement that extra 
rations will be given to the organisers of Victory Day parties. 
The amount of food involved is, no doubt, insignificant. But 
in the middle of a world-wide famine that bids fair to lose the 
peace, to give extra food for the celebration of victory argues an 
almost incredible lack of sensibility. It will help to convince 
the British public that they need not really worry and the starv- 
ing peoples of the world that the British do not really care. 
Wheat is by no means the onty food that is in critically short 
Supply. But the facts about wheat, which are clearly set out in 
the White Paper issued for this week’s debate (which is sum- 
Irerised on page §25), serve at once to summarise and to 


dramatise the whole food position. In a normal pre-war year, 
the regular bulk world trade in wheat was approximately 
12 million tons a year. It came, overwhelmingly, from four 
great exporters—Canada, Argentina, Australia and the United 
States, in that order—and went to a large number of different- 
destinations, of which the United Kingdom was the largest. In 
the present crop year 1945-46, however, the demands are vastly 
greater than usual. The dislocation of war ruined the Europear. 


harvest last year. If supplies are this year to reach only three- 


quarters of the normal amount, then over 15 million tons will 
have to be imported instead of the normal figure of less than 
4 million tons. This was known, in outline, six months ago and 
created a difficult enough situation. But during the winter one 
natural calamity succeeded another. Cyclones and tidal waves 


and disastrous droughts have severely reduced crops in Africa 
and Asia and led to a totally unexpected and very large additional 


demand. These countries need, on what ought to be a minimum 


basis, 11 millions tons this year against 24 million tons in a 


normal year. When the British and other needs are added in, the 
total import requirement becomes 32 million tons instead of the 


normal 12 million. Supplies to meet this enormove demand will, 
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by great efforts, nearly reach 24 million tons before the end 
of the crop year. Canada and the United States, in particular, 
wil! this year export nearly 21 million tons between them, in- 
stead of the pre-war average of less than 6 million tons. But in 
spite of all these efforts, there will be a deficit of 8 million tons. 
And of the total supply, over 11 million tons, or very nearly 
half, is a draft on stocks that cannot be repeated. 

This is the really calamitous factor in the situation—the risk 
that next year may be even worse than this year. A higher pro- 
duction can be counted on in Europe and a repetition of this 
winter’s extraordinary series of natural disasters is hardly to be 
expected. But neither can consumption be held at starvation 
jevels. Only a coincidence of fortune as good next year as this 
year’s has been bad can secure an improvement. Any more 
bad luck will ensure a measureless calamity. 

x 


With such a serious situation so suddenly revealed, it is 
natural to ask whether it could not have been foreseen. Some 
of the elements of the problem might have been given greater 
weight than they were. Not sufficient notice, for example, was 
paid to the fact that the population of India is now 40 millions 
greater than in 1938. Rather too much optimism also seems to 
have gone into the estimates of the Eurcpean harvest. But what 
turned a difficult situation into a calamity was the droughts of 
only a few months ago, and these could not have been foreseen. 
Nor does any particular blame attach to any particular Govern- 
ment—except to Hitler for starting the war. Many things that 
were done even as recently as a year ago, such as the encourage- 
ment of livestock farming, look very stupid now. But none 
was manifestly or blatantly stupid in the light of the facts that 
were available when the decisions were taken. 

What is much more important than the search for culprits is 
the search for remedies. What can be done? The White Paper 
lists the several steps that the British Government has taken. 
It can justly claim to have moved promptly once the emergency 
was visible, both in taking action within its own powers and in 
urging other countries to action. The European Food Con- 
ference that is meeting in London this week is only the latest 
example of the British Government's international initiative. 

But even so it is difficult to acquit either the British Govern- 
ment or the British public of a certain complacency. People 
are perhaps a little too ready to convince themselves that they 
have already done all that they can, or that the relatively hig} 
level of consumption in this country is, in some way, a reward, 
universally accorded by the rest of the world, for the wartime 
services of the British people. Nobody would maintain that 
there is any margin in present British food supplies above the 
level of convenience. But there are undoubtedy several mea- 
sures that could still be taken to reduce British consumption of 
wheat and would still leave the people of this island much better 
off than the vast majority of mankind. Each of these measures 
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would be difficult, unpleasant and unpopular. The extraction 
rate could be raised still further—at the cost of still darker breag 
and even smaller supplies of feeding-stuffs for livestock. The 
use of cereals for brewing could be still further curtailed—at the 
cost of universal shortages of beer. The use of flour for making 
cakes and biscuits could be curtailed—at the cost of gravely 
harming an industry that has already suffered heavily. Or, lastly, 
there is the possibility of bread rationing. It is said that bread 
rationing would not in fact save bread—but if that is so the 
very large number of countries that ration bread must all be 
labouring under the same delusion. 


It is for the Government to weigh up whether, and to what 
extent, these remedies should be applied. But anyone who main. 
tains that there is nothing more that could possibly be done 
in this country is simply misrepresenting the facts. The British 
people had a certain moral claim to favourable treatment, among 
the free peoples, during the war, especially in its closing phases. 
But that claim has now lapsed and Britain is now, moraily, only 
one among a number of claimants, many of whom have suffered, 
and are suffering, much more heavily. We do not eat only our 
own food. We are a claimant on the world market and the fact 
that we nevertheless eat more and better than other claimants 
merely means that we successfully use our greater economic and 
political power in the world to secure larger supplies. It is 
as well, for once, to face the fact. It takes some measure. of 
cynicism to justify it vis-a-vis foreign allies. Whether it can 
be justified at all in face of the fact that some of the hungriest 
peoples in the world today are among those for whom we have 
insisted on retaining the responsibility is very difficult to say. 

These hesitations on our own part should induce charity 
towards the shortcomings of others. There are, for example, 
plenty of things that the North American countries could do, 
but they all seem as inconvenient to the Americans and 
Canadians as the list of possible British remedies looks to us. 
Rationing could be re-introduced in the United States—but 
this is election year. The price of wheat could be raised to 
attract stocks off the farms—but the American Government is 
struggling to keep all prices down. The feeding of grain to 
animals could be discouraged or prohibited—but meat shortages 
would be very unpopular. The acreage under wheat could be 
increased in Canada—but the Canadian Government has for 
years been making successful efforts to rescue its farmers from 
over-dependence on wheat. 

There are thus things that could be done to save the world 
next year. We are hardly in an unassailable position for preach- 
ing about them. But there is no harm in giving the widest 
publicity to the plain fact that if the North American utilisation 
of wheat, for food, feed, seed and industry, were reduced in 
the next crop year to the pre-war average, there would be a 
saving of no less than 6.2 million tons of wheat—just about 
the margin between life and death. 


Trade Unions and Production 


HE memorandum on production, which the General Coun- 

cil of the Trades Union Congress has issued for the guid- 
ance of its affiliated organisations, is important not only for the 
support that it gives to the Government’s production campaign, 
but also as marking a new, though rather hesitant, stage in the 
unions’ transition from negative defence of their members’ 
interests to more positive responsibility for national economic 
policy. The need for exceptional measures to maintain the labour 
force is generally admitted, and the TUC suggestions are very 
much to the point. Many of them follow the lines on which 
the Government is already working, for example the appeal to 
women to remain in industry or to return if they have left, and 
to older workers to postpone their retirement. About half a 
million women left industry during the second half of 1945, 
but there seems no reason why many of the women who worked 
on wartime jobs should not continue to work, at any rate until 
the full effect of demobilisation has been felt. To this end, 
employers should be encouraged to use part-time labour and 


local authorities should keep open the day nurseries which art 
being closed in many areas. The TUC’s proposal that the pro- 
portion of Class B releases should be raised to more than I§ 
per cent of those under Class A is of less certain value. Recent 
experience shows that the majority of men prefer to wait untl 
their age-and-service group is due for release, rather than apply 
for Class B releases, because of the conditions attached, which 
limit their freedom of choice. However, any and every bit of 
extra pressure that can be brought to bear on the military 
authorities to speed up the release of key reconstruction workers 
is all to the good. Unlike their attitude at the end of the last 
war, the unions have agreed to the employment of prisoners of 
war as a temporary expedient, provided that it does not lead 
to any lowering of union standards. Prisoner labour will no! 
contribute much in terms of manpower—there are about 300,000 
Germans and Italians now at work—but prisoners can be, afd 
are being, used in some of the heavier and more unpleasant 
jobs, where normal labour is scarce. 
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The TUC’s attitude on the 40-hour week is, on the whole, 
conciliatory. There is no intention of abandoning the principle, 
but instead of an immediate reduction in the working week to 40 
hours, the TUC suggests a reduction in stages, first to 43 or 44, 
and eventually to 40. This represents some modification of 
the previous claim, and it does indicate that the TUC is not 
going to embarrass the Government by immediate large-scale 
pressure for the 40-hour week, as some of Sir Walter Citrine’s 
speeches at the time of the election suggested. The General 
Council, further, advises the unions to accept the principle of 
double-shift working in industries where it would enable 
modern machinery to be worked economically, and points out 
that this is one way of achieving shorter hours. It will be 
interesting to see whether this advice is followed in the cotton 
industry, where the operatives have always resisted any changes 
in their routine, but where double-shift working is essential to 
any programme of modernisation. 

The TUC is anything but conciliatory on the question of a 
national wages policy, which it rejects quite uncompromisingly, 
describing the arguments for it as “academic and unconvinc- 
ing.” It states that it has no intention of making any approach 
to the Government on the matter, and the trade union attitude 
was put very bluntly by Mr Arthur Deakin, Secretary of the 
Transport Workers’ Union, last week-end: 


The trade union movement does not desire the Government 
to declare a national wage policy or to establish those conditions 
closely allied to the Labour front idea, which would hinder the 
trade unions in carrying out their prime functions. 


Why does the TUC persist in misrepresenting perfectly sen- 
sible suggestions for a national wage policy as a hostile attempt 
to supersede the existing system of collective bargaining? 
This has never been proposed, or even implied, in any of ihe 
arguments put forward by thinking people ; indeed, the idea 
of a wages policy—in the sense of a clarification of what the 
national interest requires, to serve as a guide to negotiators— 
should be welcome to trade unionists, for one of its primary 
objects would be to raise the standards of the workers in the 
less well-paid but essential industries. It hardly becomes the 
unions to advocate laisser-faire in matters which concern them 
and to demand control over all other spheres of the national 
economy. The TUC says that the only alternative to freely 
negotiated collective agreements is not a wages policy, but 
“compulsory direction of labour,” which it rejects for obvious 
reasons. The impasse is complete. 
Collective bargaining is firmly established as the root prin- 
ciple of industrial relationships, but the machinery works slowly 
and the need is urgent for measures to redistribute the labour 
force on a peacetime basis. It is true, as the TUC report points 
out, that Wages Councils have been set up in the less well 
organised industries, which should have the effect of raising 
wages and standards, while measures to increase the attractive- 
ness of the unattractive industries are planned. But this all 
takes time. The delay in adopting the Evershed report, for 
example, is not going to help recruitment to cotton spinning. 
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Promises of better conditions to-morrow for brick-makers and 
foundry workers will not bring men into the brickyards and 
foundries today, so long as there are other jobs available. 
Shortage of labour must be offset by greater production per 
man, and the question of raising productivity is at least as 
urgent as that of maintaining manpower. Unfortunately, by 
universal testimony, productivity today is lamentably low. 
Mr Lyttelton’s statement in the manpower debate that it had 
dropped by a third since VJ-day has not been admitted, but 
neither has it been denied. In some industries, as in mining, 
individual output can be measured. In others, such as build- 
ing, it is harder to assess, but there is no doubt that over the 
whole field of industry, there is the most urgent need, and the 


clearest possibility, of a substantial increase in output per man 
employed. 


* 


It is not necessary to go far to seek the reasons for the 
present low productivity. What is more important is to restore 
the incentives, both material and psychological, to greater 
output. There is some truth in the frequently-heard argument 
that if there were more goods to buy in the shops, people 
would work harder, and it is particularly applicable in mining 
areas. But it is by no means the whole truth, and as the sum- 
mer approaches, less will be heard about it. Recent retail sales 
show that more money is being spent in the shops, and a note on 
page 552 indicates the rising trend in the production of con- 
sumer goods. The TUC has performed a public service in 
emphasising and explaining to its members the supreme im- 
portance of exports and in correcting the impression, which 
has been gaining currency in many trade unions, that the 
workers would be better off if goods destined for export mar- 
kets were diverted to the home market. 

Apart from material incentives, there is a singular lack of 
psychological incentive at the present time. The tempo of 
production, epitomised in the term “ Dunkirk spirit,” has dis- 
appeared, and no effective spur, in spite of the exhortations of 
Labour Ministers, has been found to take its place. There is 
no doubt that people are genuinely tired and the men, like the 
machines, are getting run down. The labour force as a whole is 
getting older and young men, instead of going into industry, 
are being called up to the Forces. The cumulative effect of 
shortages, the inadequacy of rations, especially for heavy 
workers, and the general irritations of wartime living are begin- 
ning to tell. Moreover, most workers are suspicious of anything 
that savours of speed-up and “ Bedaux,” and do not want to 
work harder in order to increase the profits of their employers. 
The return of a Labour Government has not brought in the 
much-heralded Socialist economy, nor even the outlines of a 
national plan. There is an impression among many workers 
that the Government has too much respect for the status quo, 
and this leads to a certain sense of malaise and frustration. 

Two somewhat temporary factors contribute to the general 
unsatisfactory state of industrial affairs. First, the men coming 
back from the Forces to industry take time to regain the 
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524 
standard of skill and experience. Secondly, under the Essential 
Work Order, the worker knows that he cannot be dismissed and 
has no particular need to exert himself. The withdrawal of 
the EWOs from about 100 industries next month may have 
some effect in restoring the authority of management, though 
so long as there are more jobs than men the workers will be in 
a strong bargaining position. 

It is not, of course, a nice thing to say that fear of the 
sack is an indispensable spur to effort and production. But it 
may be a true thing to say—at least until the full employment 
era has evolved a new spirit and a new outlook, showing itself 
not only in speeches and resolutions but in the attitude of ‘ne 
individual worker. The TUC points with some pride to the 
smoothness with which the traasition is proceeding and to the 
co-operation of the unions in limiting strikes and in submitting 
disputes to arbitration, which it has agreed to continue ; it 
believes that the good sense of the unions can be relied upon 
to prevent future disturbances. The main practical proposal 
made in the memorandum is for an extension of the field of 
trade union responsibility. The TUC supports schemes such 
as that put forward by the engineering unions for a representa- 
tive advisory board for the engineering industry. It urges that 
the joint production and works committees, which have largely 
fallen into abeyance since the end of the war, should be revived 
and strengthened. 

The TUC, however, might well have indigated other positive 
means for increasing production. The negative avoidance of 
disputes is certainly desirable ; but what is needed is a positive 
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increase of effort. The memorandum does not give any guid. 
ance to its unions about their attitude towards mechanisation 
and rationalisation, which may upset traditional practices, nor 
does it urge them to relax restrictive practices and demarca- 
tion lines, which arise from craft traditions and are incompatible 
with modern mass-production methods. Nothing is said abou 
payment by results, which could perhaps provide the mog 
immediate stimulus to increased production. It would be 
interesting to know what progress has been made on the 
lines advocated in the TUC report on “ Trade union structure 
and closer unity,” two years ago, for the fusion and amalga- 
mation of unions in the same industry, which has a direct 
bearing on the efficiency of industrial organisation. 

These omissions from the report may be due to lack of 
space, but they arise fundamentally from the General Council's 
anxiety not to infringe the autonomy of its affiliated unions, 
Without being accused of interference, however, it might have 
been thought that the Council could have risked giving guid- 
ance on questions which are so relevant to the production cam- 
paign. Perhaps the biggest question mark is the extent to 
which the union leadership will be able to impress in practice 
its policy of co-operation for increased production upon its 
rank and file. There have been mamy instances in recent 
months of the failure of the leaders to prevent strikes and go- 
slow methods, and of the inclination of workers to listen to 
unofficial leaders and agitators. Unless respect for agreement 
and voluntary discipline are observed, the chances of a success- 
ful production campaign are slender. 


New Towns 


HE interim report of the New Towns Committee*, and the 

New Towns Bill which Mr Silkin, the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, hopes to introduce during the summer, 
are designed to solve a dilemma which is at present steadily 
and increasingly throttling the proper physical replanning of 
Britain. The heart of this dilemma is the inertia of the adminis- 
trative machine—a natural inertia, not a criminal one. It has 
been decided to rebuild Britain in a new way, yet existing 
agencies and laws are geared to repeat a pattern of physical 
development which it is generally agreed should be stopped. 
The result is dangerous frustration, in which the Town and 
Country Planning authorities try, with limited success, to pre- 
vent building being started in the wrong places without being 
in a position to offer any positive alternatives. 

The one principle on which all town planners and most 
sociologists are agreed is that the outward growth of Britain’s 
largest towns should be curbed, and, in the case of London, 
decisively stopped. This involves anything from a close watch 
to a complete veto on suburban development. Nor is this all. 
The pre-war population in the centres of nearby all the big 
towns—London, Plymouth, Manchester, Liverpool for ex- 
ample—was far too dense for healthy living standards, so that 
a proportion of it needs to be decanted, not merely to the 
suburbs but further out. The natural, in fact the only, corol- 
lary to this depopulation of old centres is the development of 
new centres. These new centres may be wholly new towns, 
bur there is no necessity for them to be so. They may be 
enlargements of a small town, or they may be quite modest 
additions to a town that is already medium-sized. It is, how- 
ever, agreed that a substantial proportion of the decanted 
population ought to be accommodated in towns that are wholly 
or mainly new; and it is the method of constructing such 
towns that has now to be decided. 

Clearly it must be decided quickly. The decanting principle 
requires urban authorities to undertake much or even most of 
their rehousing schemes outside their own borders. Failing a 
positive policy to attract this housing to new centres, the urban 
authorities naturally tend to build on the nearest convenient 
land—to extend Suburbia—or else to rebuild in their own 
areas at higher density than they should. Failing, too, any 
guarantee that industry will move out in step with population, 

* Cmd. 6759. HMSO, 4d. 





the authorities have further reason for rehousing their residents 
as near as possible to their existing work. It would be a bold 
and unusual local authority that sent its population twenty or 
thirty miles into the blue trusting to create a successful social 
and economic unit. The inertia of the urban structure is thus 
cumulative, and action is further stukified by the admini- 
trative dullness which tends to dish out labour, materials, and 
permits of all kinds on the basis of the existing distribution 
of the population. 

There are only two ways to cut across this inertia. One is 
to harness a group of local authorities—some seeking to lose 
population, some to gain—into a team, pledged to build a new 
town by their joint effort. The other way is to give up the 
laborious attempt to co-ordinate decentralisation in detail and 
to tackle the problem from the other end—to set up independent 
agencies, charged with developing new towns on their own 
initiative and with devising their own methods of drawing popv- 
lation and industry into them from the old over-populated areas. 
Roughly, the former method is that of the bellows—the expul- 
sion of surplus population by joint effort. The latter method 
is that of the magnet—the provision of growing new towns 
which will suck up surplus population from elsewhere through 
their own independent exertions. 

The New Towns Committee, while not ruling out alternative 
devices, favour the latter—or “ magnet ”—method in general. 
They suggest that each new town should be developed by af 

ent public corporation, promoted normally by the 
Government, but in appropriate cases by one or several local 
authorities. corporations would not in any case have the 
status or functions of local authorities, nor would they supersede 
existing local authorities. They would be analagous to public 
development trusts. The Government would select the sites fo: 
all new towns and acquire the land ; each corporation would 
then hold on lease from the Government all the land needed 
for its town’s development and for a small surrounding gree? 
belt. The corporations would be allowed to supply utility st 
vices and also, in the early stages, to provide local government 
services which would later be over to the appropriate 
local authority. . 

This method of building a town has great and obvius 
advantages. In virtue of its landlord’s powers, a corporate? 
would be able to erect any buildings it wished and to contr0! 
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every detail of the town’s development according to its own 
plan. Such opportunit:es will be the envy of local authorities, 
who rarely own more than a fraction of the land in their area and 
do not in any case possess full landlord’s powers over it. The 
unitary ownership of land is the real key to good town plan- 
ning ; and a town-building corporation would have a chance of 
uniform and gracious lay-out almost unknown in this country 
since the building schemes of eighteenth-century urban land- 
lords. But this method would also have other advantages over 
local authority administration. It is wisely laid down as a 
principle that each corporation should be exclusively concerned 
with the building of a single town, whereas local authorities are 
inevitably wrapped up in other concerns. A county borough 
decanting its “overspill” or a county council administering 
wide rural tracts could hardly be expected to nurse the new 
baby. The personal factor, too, is important. Few councillors 
or other natural leaders felt drawn to move out in company with 
the uprooted communities of the inter-war years ; yet without 
local leadership and enthusiasm a new town is a hollow mockery. 

In all the circumstances, the Committee’s choice of town- 
building agencies is a wise one. But its wisdom is partly nega- 
tive—a choice imposed by the outdated structure of local 
government. Moreover, the building of new towns will accen- 
tuate the need for regional co-ordination of planning. In the 
Greater London region, for instance, there will now be added to 
the London County Council and the hundred-odd housing 
authorities surrounding it, independent agencies building towns 
to accommodate some of the overflow from the centre. Since the 
object of having so many agencies is to carry out a regional plan 
of dispersal, it is clear that some body, which need not have 
administrative functions, should keep them to a common plan. 

The building of new towns is very far from being simply an 
administrative problem. The success of the whole venture 
depends on delicate and incalculable social factors. True, it is 
not difficult to sketch in outline the conditions of a new town’s 
success. Its most important feature is that the great majority 
of its residents should work locally—otherwise it would be a 
mere suburb. Associated with this is the need for a diversity of 
occupations so that employment and opportunities for advance- 
iment are not dependent on one or two firms. The new town 
should be small enough to keep the countryside within easy 
reach and receive fresh garden produce daily ; but it should be 
large enough to contain reasonable educational and cultural 
facilities. Finally, to be a success, it has to avoid the intangible 
but very real danger of becoming a “dead hole.” 
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_ But it is far from easy to translate these principles into prac- 

tice—to say, for instance, what they add up to in terms of 
actual size of population. The New Towns Committee, in 
assuming a population range of 20,000 to 60,000, are surely 
erring on the small size. No town of less than 75,000 people 
will find it easy to supply the economic, cultural, and social 
compensations that can alone prevent its more active-minded 
residents from succumbing to the lures of the metropolis. 
Probably, the crucial test is economic. Can the new town 
attract residents from every income group, including the pro- 
fessional classes? To do so it will need to be not merely a 
self-sufficient entity, but < centre of attraction for the sur- 
rounding countryside. This consideration is a strong argu- 
ment for basing a new town on a small existing centre. 

Since the success of a new town will largely depend upon 
the range of local occupations, the attraction of enough suit- 
able industry becomes of vital importance. The industrial 
factor, too, must partly determine the site and size of the 
towns ; industrial location is not as independent of economic 
factors as is frequently now maintained. Since the detailed 
direction of industry to specific sites is without doubt undesir- 
able, the only effective way of persuading industry to move 
out to new towns is to prohibit its return to the old centres. 
The negative powers to ban industry from particular areas, 
which were deleted last year from the Distribution of Industry 
Act, are urgently needed for this purpose. At the moment, 
the ratio of industry to population in the centre of London 
is actually larger than it was before the war. 

The building of new towns should be regarded initially as 
an important social experiment. Its success should not be 
assumed in advance on the strength of the popular social 
theory that new towns will provide a better way of life thaa 
congested urban sprawl. So they may. But popular prefer- 
ences are strangely irrational. The truth is that the large 
cities have both great vices and great virtues that are well 
known ; whereas a new town may be very good or very bad, 
depending partly on personal taste and partly on the width 
and depth of local «(mare Because the inconveniences 
of city life are now beginning to outnumber its attractions, 
the new town idea is being eagerly hailed by some as a wel- 
come means of escape to a wiser and happier way of life. 
This is a healthy sign. There is too little of the pioneering 
impulse in the England of to-day ; and new towns want pioneers 
in plenty for their success. Upon their efforts will depend 
how far the new town of practice resembles the ideal. 


The Food White Paper 


The following is a much abbreviated summary of the salient 
points in the White Paper entitled “ The World Food Shortage ” 
(Cmd. 6785 ; 4d. net). The figures are those of the paragraphs 
in the White Paper. 


1-2. Before the end of the war shortages were anticipated 
in fats, meat, dairy products and sugar. It was hoped to make 
up for these deficiencies by increased consumption of cereals. 
But droughts and war destruction have now produced a shortage 
of wheat. : 


3. Production of bread grains (wheat and rye) in Continental 
Europe (excluding the USSR) was 59 million tons on_ the 
pre-war average, 46 million tons in 1944 and only 31 million 
tons in 1945. Even to maintain supplies 25 per cent below 
normal, import requirements in 1945-46 amount to 15.6 million 
tons against a pre-war average of 3.7 million tons. Similarly, 
the import requirements of India, China, French North Africa, 
South Africa and a few other deficit countries are 10.7 million 
tons against 2.4 million tons pre-war. There is also a rice crisis, 
production in Burma and Siam, the two principal exporters, 
being only 4.9 million tons in 1946 against 8.4 million tons. 

4. Shortages of transport, fuel and fertilisers have helped to 
reduce supplies, as have many other war-time dislocations. 


5. The very large stocks in 1943 (four times pre-war) obscured 
the gravity diet beakion and made producers hesitant to return 
to pre-war acreages. 


6-8. The culminating factor has been a series of droughts in 
Europe, French North Africa (reducing crops of bread grains 
from the usual 3.8 million tons to 1.1 million), South Africa, 
New Zealand and India (where the reduction is 7 million tons), 
Food production has increased in the U.K., the Middle East and 
North America. But not all this is available for the relief of 
shortages elsewhere owing to troop requirements and higher 
domestic consumption. Meat shortages have also led to bread 
grain being fed to livestock. 


9-13. Approximate consumption levels at the beginning of 1936 
are shown in Table 1. Figures are not available for India or 
other Eastern countries. There will-be further reductions in 
many countries ; averages conceal many of the worst shortages ; 
and in many countries the basic rations are not always honoured, 


14-15. Conditions will be no better next year. The reduction 
in the import requirements of Europe and French North Africa 
will hardly be less than the 1o million tons that are being drawn 
out of stocks this year. Only a combination of favourable circum- 
stances can bring about any material improvement, while un- 
favourable crops would spell disaster. 

16-18. The population of India is increasing at the rate” of 
over five million a year. The food supply for the towns depends, 
apart from imports, on collecting millions of small surpluses from 
the peasants. When crops are short or prices are high and 
cultivators have to sell less to meet their cash requirements, 
supplies for the towns can fall off very greatly. Since 1942 India 
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has lost her normal imports of 13 million tons of rice from Burma. 
There were good harvests of wheat and rice in 1943-44 and 














TABLE I—COMPARISON OF CURRENT CONSUMPTION LEVELS 
(Calories per head per day) 





Non-Farm Whole | Per Cent of 

Population Population | Pre-War(a) 

(Calories) (Calories) | (Per Cent) 
Calted Biehes ons chicsrsexkso creer (b) 3,150(c) 102 
COREE Fo ons Sesenes¥ansens 8aees | (b) 3,000(c) 100 
eR i. ries. cb iagescied i (>) 2,900(c) 97 
Denmark, Sweden ..........s0+- (d) 2,850/2,900 90/95 
United Kingdom................ (bd) 2,850 95 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway 1,800, 2,300 2,300 /2,500 75/80 
U.N.R.R.A. Countries (d) ....... 1,400/1,800 1,800 /2,200 70/75 
Ex-enemy Countries (¢) ......... 1,200/ 1,400 1,600/ 1,800 50/60 


(a) For whole population. (6) Not separately estimated but unlikely to be significantly 
different from the national average. (c) Average for the calendar year 1945, and for the 


United States likely to be below the current figure in view of de-rationing. (a) Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Italy. (e) Germany and Austria, including British, American, 
French and Russian Zones. 





1944-45, but not enough to build up stocks. A cyclone, a tidal 
wave and droughts during the winter have reduced the rice and 
millet crops harvested in the winter of 1945-46 by three million 
tons and a deficit of 4-44 million tons is expected in this spring’s 
crops of wheat, barley and gram. 


x 


19-21. The wheat supply position in the main exporting coun- 
tries is shown in Table II. In spite of reduced acreage, crops 
were good during the war. The decline in stocks after 1943 
was chiefly due to the use of wheat for animal feeding and for 
industrial purposes. Stocks had fallen from the peak of 454 
million tons in 1943 to 22 million tons in 1945. In spite of 
this the supplies available for export in 1945-46 are 23.7 million 
tons, about twice the pre-war export. Even so, they are not 
enough to meet the import requirements of Europe, India, South 
Africa, French North Africa and the Far Easi, which amount to 
about 32 million tons. There is thus a deficit in the current 
year of eight million tons. 





TABLE JI—SuPPLIES OF WHEAT IN FouR MAIN EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
(Million tons) 


— - a 





j 

t Supplies Domestic Utilisation 

|Open- | Ani- | End 

{| ing | Crop | Total | Food Seed | mal Stocks 

ee ep we Pe ey 4 is 
Pre-War Av.(b) { 11-9 | 36-9 | 48-8/ 16-6) 4:2/ 45) .. | 25-3) 11-7/ 118 
1939/40....... 18-2 | 42-9 gel: 16-8 | 3-9 | iad ss bode! en 21-9 
1940/41....... 219 46-4 68-3) 16-8| 3-7) 5-2) ... | 25-7 | 12-1) 305 
1941/42....... 30-5 | 44-2 74-7) 17-3 | 3-2) 5:5) .. | 26-0! 10-2 | 38-5 
1942/43....... 38-5 | 51-5 90-0! 186 31/14) 1-7 | 34-8 | 9-7! 455 
1943/44....... | 45-5 | 39-8 | 85-3 | 18-9| 3:5 es 31) 43-6 | 1146 | 30-la 
1944/45....... | 3L-lal 45-3 | 76-4/ 19-3} 3-7/ 13-0! 2-71 38-7 | 15-3) 22-4 
1945/46 forecast) 22-4 | 46-1 | 68 $) 18-4] 4-2 | 205 | 0-6 | 33-7 23-7 ll-l 


ane Change in date of stocks estimate for Canada. (b) 1934/35—1938 39, 





22-24. In Europe the 1945 harvest was about 28 million tons, 
Or 47 per cent, below normal. The shortfalls in other countries 
were 25 per cent in India, 40 per cent in South Africa and 70 per 
‘cent in French North Africa. 


25-29. In the three leading rice exporters, Burma, Siam and 
Indo-China, which normally exported six million tons annually, 
this year’s crops will barely suffice for domestic needs. Production 
in the rice importers has also fallen, and the shortfalls in China, 
Japan and the Philippines ‘total 9} million tons. India’s crop will 
be one million tons below the pre-war average. Total export sup- 
plies in 1946 amount to 2.4 million tons against stated import 


requirements of §5.§ million tons. Recovery in the production of 
rice will be slow. 


THE ECONOMIST is desperately in need of office 
accommodation in Central London from now until post- 
war premiscs are derequisitioned, which may be in six 
months’ time. 6,000 square feet or upwards. Furnished 


an advantage. Easy accessibility essential. Readers’ 

suggestions will be welcomed by the Manager, The 

Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 3316 
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30-33. Livestock numbers have been reduced in the UK ang 
on the Continent of Europe. They have greatly increased in North 
America (pigs in the US have increased by 40 per cent, poultry 
by 33 per cent and cattle by 20 per cent). The quantity of grain 
used for feeding-stuffs in the US has increased by about 4o per 
cent. In North America as a whole, 114 million tons of grain 
including 9 million tons of wheat, will be fed to livestock jn 
1945-46. Europe and the UK feed an only slightly smaller number 
of animals on one-quarter the grain. Grain used for animal 
feeding is the only remaining reservoir from which substantiaj 
quantities for human consumption are available, though drafts on 
it would involve some loss of milk products and eggs and, in the 
long run, of meat. 


34-37. Meat production has fallen severely during the war in 
Europe and the UK, but increased in North and South America, 
Consumption in the UK is now 100 lb per head per year against 
134 lb. before the war. Consumption in the US will this year be 
about 160 lb. per head, against about 135 lb. before the war, 
Consumption in Australia was 200 lb. per head in 1945, against 
248 lb. In Western Europe (other than Denmark) it is about 
three-quarters, and in Central, Southern and South-Eastern 
Europe less than one-third of the UK level. World supplies of 
meat may be expected to continue short of world requirements for 
some time. 


38-41. Fats—Compared with before the war, the supply of 
vegetable oils is below normal from the Far East, from India 
and from tropical Africa. European production of animal fats has 
fallen off. Whaling was interrupted during the war, and this year’s 
production has been interrupted by severe weather. World ex- 
ports of fats in 1946 will be little more than half of pre-war, and 
total supplies in importing countries will be about 80 per cent 
of normal. 


42-44. Sugar.—Sources of supply lost during the war were 
Java and the Philippines, each with an annual export of about 
1,000,000 tons. There was also some fall in the West Indies. In 
spite of rationing the level of consumption remained high. Re- 
quirements were met in 1944 and 1945 only by drawing 1} million 
tons out of stocks. There are now no reserves left, and increased 
import requirements arise from the fact that European production 
is 50 per cent below normal, owing to shortages of fertilisers, labour 
and fuel for refining. (Europe is usually almost self-supporting.) 
Increased European production in 1946 and small exports from the 
Far East in 1947 are expected to improve the position. 


45-50. With the end of the war, requirements have risen 
owing to the need to feed Europe and other liberated areas, 
while the U.K. has lost its privileged position as a bastion. 
With the end of lend-iease, financial factors have again to be 
considered. 


51-56. In July, 1945 it looked as if the wheat shortage could 
be overcome by drawing on stocks and reducing the quantity 
fed to animals. From August onwards, the British Government 
repeatedly urged economy in the use of wheat at various inter- 
national gatherings. 


57-68. These efforts have been redoubled since the full gravity 
of the position became apparent in mid-December, 1945 The 
steps taken at home have included an increase in the extraction 
rate to 85 per cent. ; reductions in stocks to a dangerously low 
figure ; an economy campaign ; and restrictions in supplies of 
feeding-stuffs for pigs and poultry. These have enabled the UK. 
to accept a cut of 250,000 tons in wheat imports in the first half 
of 1946. The planned reversal of war-time agricultural policy, 
permitting a shift from cereal to livestock production, has been 
cancelled. Pig and poultry keepers, instead of having thei 
rations increased from one-quarter to one-third of pre-war, are 
to have them cut to one-sixth. These various measures involve 
a fall in home production of meat and eggs. Whisky produc- 
tion has been limited to 43 per cent of pre-war; since stocks 
have reached a very low level, this means a shortage of whisky 
even for export. 


69-70. In the United States, the extraction rate has beet 
raised to 80 per cent. and an economy campaign has been started. 
In Australia, the wheat target has been raised from 10.9 
acres in 1945 to 15.§ million acres in 1946. In Canada, wheal 
for domestic milling is being cut by 10 per cent and for distilling 
by 50 per cent. 


71-76. Every effort is being made to increase and collect ¢X 


portable supplies of rice throughout the world, especially ™ 
Burma and Siam. 


77-82. Efforts are being made by the release of ships and crews 
and by money grants, to increase supplies of fish and whale oil. 
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THE GERMAN CRISIS 





The following group of five articles is the work o 
in Germany, or have just returned from there. T 





f members of the staff of THE ECoNoMIsT who are at present 
hey attempt to set out the implications of the crisis of policy 


that is now rising to its height in Germany. 


1. The British Approach 


HE coming months will put British rule in Germany to a 

terrible test. Rations at starvation level must continue until 
the harvest. The publication of the plan for German industry 
robs the future of hope. The likelihood that the Powers may 
agree on some sort of economic condominium for the Rhine 
and the Ruhr will exacerbate national despair and centre it 
on the heart of the British zone. In these circumstances, any 
rule, however strong in coercive power, however suited to 
local conditions, would be in danger. And British rule, which 
is neither oppressive nor well adapted to meet the situation in 
Germany, can hardly escape a crisis. 

The weaknesses in the administration in the British zone 
are not due to any lack of responsibility or of hard work among 
the officers and officials of Military Government. On the 
contrary, the reputation for fairness, devotion and efficiency 
which the British have made for themselves is undoubtedly 
Britain’s greatest asset in Germany. The weakness in British 
rule is its negative character, its lack of defined political purpose, 
its underlying conception that there is a democracy hidden 
somewhere below the surface in Germany which can be called 
into being by a majority vote in politics and by Igisser faire 
ineconomics. This negative approach in economic reconstruc- 
tion is illustrated by the fact that the only important change 
in the structure of German industry in the British zone—the 
expropriation of the coal owners—has not been followed by 
the elaboration of a positive alternative. In the steel industry 
the change has again been limited to the negative action of 
imprisoning the leading industrialists. Otherwise, the business 
world is left, virtually without direction or purpose, to reopen 
its stock exchanges and chambers of commerce, and to 
manipulate as best it may an economy half in ruins and half 
earmarked for reparations. 

In politics, the negative quality of British rule is best illus- 
trated by its strong, if ynconscious, bias against political parties. 
The “restoration of self-government ” has been built up from 
the smallest unit—the parish council and the rural and urban 
district councils—and the attempt was made at first to prevent 
any political parties from operating at any higher level. In 
the choice of people to serve on the nominated councils, which 
have now been established throughout the zone, “ interests,” 
such as co-operatives, chambers of commerce, trades unions, the 
churches, have been given, on the whole, more weight than 
the parties. Indeed, the regional councils (in provinces, Lander 
and Regierungsbezirke) are still nominally “functional. 
The most important of these councils, the Zonal Advisory 
Council, which held its first meeting in Hamburg early in 

and is the embryo of a regional government, has 28 
members, only seven of which represent political opinion. The 
majority are men chosen for their technical competence. 

Even where positive steps have been taken to alter the course 
of German politics—in the process of de-nazification—the 
approach has been, on the whole, negative. It is broadly true 
(0 say that the Nazis have been removed by categories, as a 
police measure. This method was obviously necessary, but 
its limited and has two grave disadvantages. Many Germans, 
Particularly in the business world and in the conservative 
circles of the old Deutsch-national party, were sufficiently in- 
Uential to co-operate fully with the Nazis without wearing 
the party label. A number of these men have slipped through 

© net of de-nazification, and owing to their technical com- 


petence, which is undoubtedly great, now occupy positions 
of decisive influence in the British zone. The more serious 
disadvantage of the British method of de-nazification springs, 
however, from the well-known fact that it is impossible to 
fight something with nothing. De-nazification has removed one 
set of men, but it has put nothing positive in their place. The 
political parties which offer an alternative philosophy have been 
ignored. The result of de-nazification has thus been not so 
much “re-education” or the “ restoration of democracy” as 
the creation of a temporary vacuum. 

British policy is understandable in the light of British ex- 
perience. Three hundred years of fortunate and _ liberal 
political development have created in Britain a sense of widely 
suffused, almost non-political democracy. The civil servants 
who do not take a direct part in “ party politics ” nevertheless 
do not sabotage party government. Conservatism is a con- 
stitutional force. The business world is ready to co-operate in 
economic and social change. The assumption behind British 
rule in Germany appears to be that this type of democracy was 
temporarily submerged there by a gang of Nazi wild men. The 
British responsibility is therefore simply to remove the wild 
men, “restore order” and allow submerged democracy to 
reassert itself by popular vote. 

* 


The tragedy is that Germany to-day is not a fit object of 
this type of British policy. The British themselves, the Ger- 
mans and, indeed, all the Allies are conspiring to ensure its 
failure. In these first months the British substitute for an 
active political policy has been efficient administration, but in 
future the same standards of efficiency and all-pervasiveness 
cannot be maintained. Efficiency depends in the very first place 
on food, and the food is not there. Pervasiveness depends on 
manpower, and the manpower is not available either. 

The transfer of responsibility to the Germans must now 
go forward at a greatly accelerated speed. Before long, the 
efficiency of British administration will be far less important 
than the suitability of their policy to the German situation. 

That it is not suitable springs chiefly from the fact that the 
type of democracy British policy is trying to “restore” does 
not exist in Germany. There is no broadly diffused sense of 
non-political democracy. The instinctive reactions of the people 
are still chauvinistic and anti-democratic. There is no con- 
stitutional conservatism except in certain church circles. 
The business community as a whole worked willingly with 
the Nazis and would work with any group which by any 
methods restored German domination. It is no coincidence 
that the underground organisation led by Axmann and brought 
to light by the British and American authorities last week 
planned to finance its activities by establishing a network of 
relationships with German business firms. There are few 
technicians and civil servants who are “unpolitical” in the 
British sense. The great majority, even if they reject Hitler, 
accept Bismarck and would pursue to-morrow with the same 
serious energy a policy of aggrandisement. This attitude does 
not imply a condonation on their part of concentration camps 
and gas chambers. Many Germans are honestly horrified at 
these “ excesses ” but they regard them as the unfortunate idio- 
syncracies of an otherwise defensible system. To hope for a 
German political revival from such forces is to hope for demo- 
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cratic regeneration from those who in 1932 under the pressure 
of the slump, of growing Communism and of the ardently 
exploited hatred for Versailles, sold out completely and willingly 
io the Nazi movement. By 19§2 the Allies’ industrial plan will 
have created economic conditions worse. than those of 1932. 
Communism is already growing rapidly in Germany, under 
compulsion in the east, voluntarily in the west, and the 
Potsdamer Diktat makes the Treaty of Versailles look like a 
pan-German love feast. It is inevitable that under these con- 
ditions, the groups which supported the Nazis in 1932 will 
support the neo-Nazis in the far more hopeless conditions of 
19§2. To rely on them is to ensure the defeat of whatever 
anti-Nazi forces there are in Germany. 

Such forces exist, but they are only to be found in the three 
largest political parties—among the Christian Socialists, the 
Social Democrats and the Communists. Whether from a Chris- 
tian rejection of racialism and force or from a Marxist analysis of 
Nazism as the last expiring spasm of capitalism, opposition to 
the Nazis in these groups is based on conviction, not oppor- 
tunism. It therefore offers the Germans an alternative 
philosophy of life. The difficulty lies in the fact that of the 
three parties, two are doubtful quantities. No one can doubt 
the energy and sincerity of the Communists’ anti-Nazi fervour. 
But the Communists are not democrats, and if power passed to 
them it could only be on a totalitarian basis. The leadership 
of the Christian Socialists is undoubtedly sincere and the party 
has a strong left wing, but its anti-Nazi influence is weakened 
by the fact that, as it is the most “conservative” of the 
German parties, ex-Nazis and near-Nazis—the old Deutsch 
Nationale, for instance—are joining it, and its right wing is 
inflated with men who are not genuinely anti-Nazi. The centre, 
therefore, of convinced support for democracy in Germany is 
- the Social Democratic party. By playing down “ party politics,” 
the British ignore and frustrate the only force upon which 
democracy can be built. 

Even if the German situation itself did not present the 
British administration with pressing reasons for altering its non- 
political approach, the action of Britain’s Allies would compel 
it to do so. There can be no hope of political neutrality and 
of a restoration of a pre-Nazi society in Germany now, because 
the Russians are not politically neutral and have in their zone 
made sweeping social changes. The Russians, by introducing 
land reform and socialised industry, have given German Com- 
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munism, through which they work, a marked advantage over th 
democratic parties and have partly offset the unpopularin 
of their occupation. It is also true that the ideal - 
a working partnership between Communists and Socialis, 
is widely upheld, since the division of the workers , 
rightly seen to be a possible contributory factor in the Hs 
of neo-Nazism. In last Sunday’s vote on fusion in Berlin 
while the Socialist vote against the methods employed by the 
Communists to secure fusion was decisive in those wards in 
which the vote was taken, the vote for a common partnersh; 
by legitimate means was as large. The difficulty lies jp th 
totalitarian methods and beliefs of the Communists. They 
methods have spread to the British zone in the shape of both 
genuine and manufactured demands for party fusion, ang 
whether or not the British wish to remain non-political, Russian 
policy has left them no choice. That Communism should be 
resisted in the name of democracy is obvious. But it canno: 
be resisted in the name of non-political democracy. If the 
opposition to Communism is a mere negative anti-Communism, 
based on the myth of an “ unpolitical democracy,” there are 
only two ways in which politics can develop in the Britis 
zone. Communism as a positive force may secure the suppor 
of the majority of the workers, may disintegrate and destroy 
social democracy and, by its restless activity and unscrupuloy 
tactics, achieve power. The far more likely alternative is tha 
round a negative, British-sponsored anti-Communism, the 
same forces will rally which formerly supported Hitler in his 
anti-bolshevik crusade, and from them will emerge in the 
British zone a new form of national-socialism. 


These are not abstract possibilities. They are the burning 
questions of the next months. The coal crisis in the Ruhr, 
the food crisis, desperation at the Allies’ industrial plan—whox 
results are analysed in a later article—the possible separation 


of the Ruhr from the German economy, ail these issues will: 


force the growth of extremism in the British zone. At present. 
the British authorities have no weapons with which either to 
fight or te master this crisis. Unpolitical democracy and the 
restoration of the pre-Hitler status quo do not add up to: 
policy which can resist for more than a short period the forces 
of disintegration. The only hope for democracy in the British 
zone depends upon the abandonment of negative politics and 
the introduction of a positive approach. 


2. Ruhr Coal Decline 


HE situation in the Ruhr is rapidly becoming alarming. In 
the first week after the cut in rations, a decrease in coal out- 
put by about ten per cent was reported. By the end of March 
the decline in output was already nearly twenty per cent. Thus 
the weekly hard coal output, which was nearing 1.1 million tons 
in February, has now dropped to about 900,000 tons. Months of 
effort to achieve improvement and recovery, with which the 
North German Coal Control must be credited, have been un- 
done at a stroke. It is only too likely that if present food con- 
ditions in the Ruhr continue unchanged, coal output may 
decline even further, which would inevitably result in a 
catastrophic disruption of such modest economic activity as 
has been resumed in the British zone so far. 

Even if the decline in coal output were not to continue, the 
drop that has already taken place is likely to upset the economic 
plan for the British zone that has been worked out by Military 
Government for the second quarter of this year—the so-called 
Spartan Plan. Under this plan, §.9 million tons of coal— 
less than one-third of the planned total output—has been allo- 
cated to the needs of civilian economy in the British zone. 
This low allocation of coal for internal German needs had 
already caused well-justified criticism. More than 3.7 million 
tons of coal were allocated for exports to liberated countries 
and Austria. Four-and-a-half million tons were allocated to 
other zones in Germany. Of the remaining ten million tons, 
only half was available for German civilian use. The export 
of coal abroad was planned to increase to a figure of eighteen 


million tons for the year, in accordance with the Potter-Hyndley 
Agreement. This agreement is generally held to be a gravt 
handicap to the recovery of Germany’s industries, including 
the coal industry itself. The drop in coal is bound to pox 
this problem with renewed and increased urgency. If te 
Allied countries insist on getting the coal quotas allocated 
them now, then in all probability they will provoke a situation 0 
which they will not be able to obtain any coal at all later 0D 
simply because the coal will not be produced. 

The deterioration in the food situation and the export dra 
on fuel reserves are not, however, the only causes of the almost 
uncanny industrial standstill in the Ruhr. Another is the si? 
famine. The quota of steel output planned for the second 
quarter of this year is 400,000 tons, of which 85,000 go" 
other zones in Germany. The annual rate of production * 
thus still below two million tons. This is a quite inexcuséibé 
state of affairs, which cannot be blamed—as it so often ~ 
on the Potsdam decisions to limit Germany’s steel-producitt 
capacity ; even under the severest limitations proposed, ther 
would still be great latitude for expansion. Nor can the lo 
output be convincingly blamed on a shortage of 0 
since the steel industries of the Ruhr have received 100 
cent of the coal allocation for which they asked. Cleatit 
something is wrong with the planning of steel output 1" 
The Spartan Plan most definitely sets its targets for outp 
too low. One illustration of the effects of under-producti® 


of steel can be seen in the fact that the coal mining indus”! 
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in the Ruhr has been allocated for the present quarter only 
so per cent of the steel supplies for which it made a bid. The 
uantity of steel involved is ridiculously small—the North 
German Coal Control only asked for about 200,000 tons of 
steel products for the replacement of dilapidated mining equip- 
ment. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that much 
more drive and concentration on the job are needed to bring 
steel output up to the minimum without which the economy 
of the Ruhr is bound to move within a vicious circle of inter- 
dependent bottlenecks. 

The situation in the Ruhr calls for immediate and drastic 
action. The following measures seem to be absolutely neces- 
sary: first, an immediate improvement in the food rations for 
the coal-mining population. If imports of food are impossible, 
then the improvement must be at the expense of the rest of 
the German population in the British zone. This is not a 
plan for bribing miners, but is simply a rational measure de- 
signed to counter the danger of utter economic collapse where 
it is most acute. If coal production continues to go down, and 
disrupts transport and distribution, the German population in 
the rest of the zone will, in any case, be unable to get even its 
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present ration of 1,000 calories. Secondly, a considerably 
higher target for the output of steel should be fixed, even if 
this necessitates a drastic revision of the Spartan Plan in the 
course of its execution. For this purpose, the steel industry 
should temporarily be given a higher priority for obtaining 
supplies than any of the secondary industries. A similar tem- 
porary overriding priority should also be given to the coal 
industry in the allocations of steel. Admittedly, this is certain 
to cause a temporary and awkward dislocation in secondary 
industries, but such a dislocation, or a worse, is bound to occur 
it the deterioration in the basic industries continues. Thirdly, 
the liberated countries, including France, must be told that they 
cannot have any more Ruhr coal—that, on the contrary, they 
must cut down at least pro rata or, better, declare a complete 
moratorium for three months ; and fourthly, a single control 
over the Ruhr steel industry should be established at once by 
setting up a central authority analogous to the North German 
Coal Control. The lack of such a directing body has certainly 
been responsible, at least in part, for the present deplorable 
state of the steel industries in the Ruhr, and therefore partly 
responsible for the decline in coal. 


3. The Reparations Plan 


N March 28th, the Allied Control Council in Berlin an- 

nounced the “ Plan for Reparations and the level of post- 
war German economy ” on which the four occupying Powers 
had at last agreed. The plan is designed to put into effect the 
broad principles of Allied economic policy for Germany formu- 
lated at the Potsdam Conference. According to the Potsdam 
decisions, the plan should have been worked out on or before 
February 2nd. Controversies in the Allied Control Council, 
first over the level of the German stee! industry, and later over 
the level of the other industries (especially chemicals) delayed 
the agreement for nearly two months. 

The general nature of the plan was determined by the 
deliberate restrictionism of the Potsdam decisions. But the 
negotiations took the familiar form of a “ dialectical” clash of 
opposed interpretations of an accepted and sacrosanct text. At 
the beginning, the British interpretations represented the 
extreme of mild liberalism, the Russian and the French views 
the extremes of severe restrictionism, while the Americans 
aspired to the golden mean. In the later stages, the Americans 
often went farther in their anti-restrictionism than even the 
British. The plan is a resultant of these opposing tendencies, 
a half-way house between the original extremes. 

The guiding principles of the plan are: — 

(a) the elimination of the German war potential and the 
industrial disarmament of Germany ; 

(b) the payment of reparations ; 

(c) the development of agricultural and peaceful industries ; 

(d) the reduction of the German standard of living to the 
European average ; and 

(e) the retention in Germany of sufficient resources to 
enable it to maintain itself without external assistance. en 

Even before any specific analysis of the plan is made, it is 
obvious that those guiding principles are not entirely consistent. 

industrial disarmament of Germany reduces both its 
capacity to pay reparations and also its capacity to develop its 
Peaceful industries and to bring its foreign trade up to a level at 
which it could do without external assistance. 

The plan is based on the following assumptions : — 

(a) that Germany’s population does not exceed 66.5 millions 
by 1949 (the year in which German industries are expected 
to reach the permitted maximum quotas) ; 

(b) that Germany is treated as a single economic unit ; and 

(c) that Germany finds markets for its exports. 

The non-fulfilment of these assumptions, or of any one of them, 
may invalidate the plan or call for its revision. The British nego- 
ators have secured a very explicit wording of the reservations 
in the joint plan. In a separate statement, they have added a 
&w other points, such as the assumption that Germany’s western 
frontiers remain unchanged and that a central German admini- 
“tration is set up. These reservations may in practice deprive 


the Plan of its finality and give rise to a new series of disputes 
over interpretations, For instance, if the Saar is incorporated in 
France, as it is almost certain to be, will there be a case for a 
revision or not? The British reply will be yes, but the attitude 
of the other Powers may be negative. 

The immediate practical importance of the Plan consists in 
the fact that it provides a basis for defining the so-called indus- 
trial surplus capacity—that is the amount of industrial plant 
available for reparations. Though the fixed levels of output 
will probably not be reached, in most industries, before 1949, 
the removal from Germany of the “ surplus” industrial equip- 
ment will begin fairly soon, if the Plan is put into operation. 


The over-all effect of the Plan is estimated to be “a reduc- 
tion in the level of industry as a whole to a figure about 50 er 
55 per cent of the pre-war level in 1938 (excluding building and 
building materials industries).” This reduci.on affects various 
industries in different degrees. The plan divides them into three 
categories: prohibited industries ; restricted industries ; and 
unrestricted industries. 

1. Prohibited industries include the following: armaments, 
aircraft and sea-going ships ; synthetic petrol and oil ; synthetic 
rubber ; synthetic ammonia; ball and taper roller bearings; 
heavy machine tools of certain types; heavy tractors, primary 
aluminium, magnesium, beryllium ; vanadium produced from 
Thomas slags ; radio-active materials ; hydrogen peroxide above 
50 per cent strength ; specific war chemicals and gases ; and 
radio transmitting equipment. All these are prohibited com- 
pletely. However, “facilities for the production of synthetic 
gasoline and oil, synthetic ammonia, and synthetic rubber, and 
of ball and taper roller bearings, will be temporarily retained to 
meet domestic requirements until the necessary imports are 
available and can be paid for.” 

2. Restricted industries. In the tables below the industries, 
on which restrictions have been imposed, are grouped into two 
classes, producers’ goods and consumers’ goods industries. A 
quick glance at the table shows the drastic change in the struc- 
ture of German industry which the Plan envisages. 

The actual output of steel is to be 5.8 million tons, unless 
an increase is approved by the Allied Control Council. The 
higher figure for productive capacity (7.5 million tons) “ should 
be subject to review for further reduction,” but apparently not 
for expansion. The figure for light metals includes production 
and imports. Compared with 1936 the quota for copper is 
48 per cent ; that for zinc 60 per cent ; for lead 54 per cent} 
for tin 50 per cent ; for nickel 18 per cent. Apart from these, 
Germany will be allowed to import 30,000 tons of aluminium 
and 1,000 tons of magnesium. 

In consumers’ industries explicit restrictions apply only to 
a few items such as passenger cars, pharmaceutical products,’ 
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plastics, various chemicals and electrical power. The figures 
for all other items are estimates of the levels which these indus- 
tries are expected to reach by 1949, but they are not limitations 
in the strict sense. Production in these branches is, in principle, 

itted to exceed the quotas, unless expansion is vetoed by 
the Control Council. What has not been made clear in the 
plan is whether unemployed or temporarily unemployable 
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| Percentage of 
| Output in 3 pre-war 
| 1936 1949 evel capacity left 
to Germany 
i } 

BE aie concan osoenenceonehesekensesd | 19-2mn. tons | 7-5mn. tons 39 
RAE GRIER onc kccenstocsusesces zest 765,500 tons | 404,000 tons 54 
Basic chemicals (nitrogen, phosphates, 

calcium carbide, sulphuric acid, | 

Chi ORD. os cca ccc cccciess | RM 920 mn. | RM 368 mn. 40 
DIG kn, 55 dies s quits nassene des |} RM _ 645mn.* RM 74 mn. 11-4 
Heavy mechanical engineering ......... /RM1,394mn.*| RM 432 mn. 3l 
Light mechanical and constructional en-) 

gineering. ...... tii nian kaite | RM 2,291 mn.* | RM 1,145 mn. 50 
Electro-engineering...............0s00- RM 3,000 mn.* | RM 1,500 mn. 50 

of which 
Heavy electrical engineering ........... ‘RM 130mn.*| RM 40 mn. 3 
DE. caiGiciakha weedeat Cub he aekee 59, ,000 67 
Agricultural machinery ................ 'RM 323mn.*/ RM 258 mn. 80 
Light agricultural tractors ............. 13,900 10,000 72 
Precision instruments and optics ....... RM 491 mn.{/ RM 340 mn. 70 
ED 0 o:ncn0cccessveveeuccenscoses a 36,000 tons oes 
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capacity of the non-restricted industries is to be regarded as 
“surplus capacity ” and be subject to removal for reparations. 
Here again there is probably scope for differences in inter- 
pretations. In several of the consumers’ industries minimum 
annual quotas of goods that must be available for export (but 
not for reparations) have been fixed. These are 400,000 tons 
of paper, 133,000 tons of textiles, 45 million tons of coal, 
pharmaceuticals to the value of RM 120 million. 

3. Unrestricted Industries. The third category consists 
almost exclusively of consumers’ industries which are expected 
to expand “ within the limits of available material and financial 
resources.” These include: furniture and wood working ; glass 
and glassware ; ceramics ; bicycles ; motor bicycles under 60 
c.c.; and building and building materials. Among building 
materials an exception is made for cement, in which the Russians 
and the French insisted on restrictions against the British and the 
Americans, who were opposed to the imposition of any limit. 
The final restriction on capacity is 8 million tons—that is 68 
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per cent of the 1936 capacity. Mining of coal and potash is to 
be expanded to the utmost limits. Output of hard and brown 
coal is to reach 155 million tons, in terms of hard coal, which 
will amount to 80 per cent of the pre-war output (the decline js 
accounted for by the loss of Upper Silesia). 

It will be seen from this summary that nearly the whole Weight 
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Perce 
— iv 1949 level —— “ 
Capacity 
1. Restricted Industries 
Passenger CaTS ....0.eseccecseseres 245,000 | 40,000 16 
Pharmaceuticals ........2.0+--e0005 RM 413mn.| RM _= 3352 mn. 80 
Plastics and various chemicals ...... RM 2,112 mn. | RM 1,478 mn 70 
Electrical power capacity ........... KW 15-2mn.| KW 9-0 mn. 60 
2. Planned but not restricted Industries 
Textiles and apparel ..........+++4. 856,000 tons | 665,000 tons 1 
including 
b 185,000 tons 
synthetic fibre 

Paper and printing ........+...+e0. 3,149,000 tons | 2,129,000 tons 65 
PORE 50s ence wc cvicnecesesneves 160 mn. pairs | 113 mn. pairs 10 





of the restrictions falls on producers’ industries, on primary pro- 
duction as well as on manufacturing. Consumers’ industries are 
relatively little affected—except for passenger cars, where the 
cut is almost as drastic as in machine tools. In theory, con- 
sumers’ industries, including the third category of industries, 
are, on balance, to be allowed to approach a pre-war level, while 
very few producers’ industries are allowed more than 50 per 
cent of their previous volume. 

Finally, the Plan makes the following provisions concerning 
the future of Germamy’s foreign trade: 

(a) The value of exports from Germany shall be planned as 
RM 3,000 million (1936 value) for 1949, and sufficient industrial 
capacity shall be retained to produce goods to this value and 
cover the internal requirements of Germany in accordance with 
the Potsdam Declaration, 

(b) Approved imports will not exceed RM _ 3,000 million 
(1936 value) as compared with RM 4,200 million in 1936. 

(c) Of the total proceeds from exports, it is estimated that 
not more that RM 1,500 million can be utilised to pay for any 
imports of food and fodder required with the understanding 
that, after all imports approved by the Control Council are paid 
for, any portion of that sum not needed for food and fodder will 
be used to pay for costs of occupation and services such 4s 

transport, insurance, etc. 





4. The New Luddites 


O* the threshold of industrial history, the workers sought 
to end their misery by smashing the machines which 
appeared to have created it. To-day, in the “ plan for repara- 
tions and the level of post-war German economy” there is 
more than a trace of the same spirit. The Allies are in fact 
proposing an unparalleled essay in international machine wreck- 
ing. The attitude is understandable. The Nazis have caused 
misery enough to make the desire to smash their machine 
attractive to millions of dispossessed Europeans. But this does 
not alter the fact that the mood reflected in the Allied plan 
for German industry is as anachronistic and dangerous as the 
primitive and spontaneous machine-smashing of the Luddite age. 

Criticism of the plan does not apply primarily to this or that 
set of its specific provisions, but to the economic philosophy 
that inspires it, the philosophy of rigid economic restrictionism. 
Paradoxically enough, in spite of this philosophy, the plan 
appears to be based on assumptions that seem rather over- 
optimistic. Its aim is to maintain “in Germany average living 
standards not exceeding the average standard of living of Euro- 
pean countries.” The assumption is made that by 1949, the 
year in which the plan should begin to operate fully, the average 
European standard of living will have risen to where it stood in 
1938. As the statistical calculations, which seem to be correct, 
show that Germany’s pre-war standard of living was about 
30 per cent higher than that of other European countries 
(excluding the United Kingdom and the USSR) it follows that 
the Germany of 1949 should reach a standard of living 30 per 
cent below that of 1938. 


Since it can also be statistically demonstrated that Germany's 
national income in 1938 was 30 per cent higher than in 1932, 
at the bottom of the great depression, the plan envisages for 
Germany three years hence a national income and a standard 
of living more or less equal to those of the great depression. 
This double assumption—that four years after the armistic: 
Europe, except for Germany, will have fully recovered from 
the etiects of war and that Germany itself will have msen 
to the 1932 level—are almost certainly too optimistic. It took 
many European countries six to eight years to recover from 
the first world war and to reach the 1913 level of production. It 
seems even more hazardous to assume that Germany’s national 
income in 1949 will be 70 per cent of its income in 1936 
(RM 62.6 bilkon) and at the same time to decree a reduction 10 
Germany’s industrial capacity to 50 or 55 per cent of the pre 
war level. Industry and trade accounted for about 75 per cel! 
of Germany’s national income. The reduction in industrial 
capacity by about one-half would therefore by itself suffice © 
cut the national income by roughly one-third or more of its prt 
war volume. The territories east of the Oder and the Ness 
now detached from Germany, accounted for another 13 1 15 
per cent of the income and should be written off. Thus evet 
the remaining German industries are fully employed and th: 
yield from agriculture within the new frontiers remains at Pr 
war level, Germany’s national income can only be slightly mort 
than half of what it was before the war. At that level Germat 
national income would not be equal to the average Eu 
level, but about one-third below the European average of 193°. 
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The other declared purpose of the plan is “ the development 
of agriculture and peaceful industries in Germany.” The 
scheme is very obviously based on the rather naive belief that 
the development of those industries is possible in spite of a 
crippling reduction in Germany’s heavy industry. From the 
tables in the summary of the plan published above it will be 
seen that the restrictions imposed upon consumers’ industries 
are practically negligible. In textiles, footwear, paper and so 
on quotas are apparently estimates and not limitations. At 
the same time overall productive capacity in the producers’ 
industries is planned to be “ approximately 35 per cent of pre- 
war.” What is apparent here is an obvious and striking dis- 
proportion between the two large sectors of industry, a dispro- 
portion that must be a factor of constant disequilibrium in 
Germany’s economy. “ Peaceful and agricultural industries ” 
cannot develop without a sufficient supply of capital goods for 
replacement and expansion. It is a fallacy to suppose that con- 
sumers’ industries can work at full capacity or even at two-thirds 
of their capacity, if the supply of capital goods is reduced to 
slightly more than one-third of normal. How, for instance, can 
textile or footwear factories produce at the rate of 70 or 77 per 
cent of normal, if the light mechanical engineering industry 
which produces textile and shoemaking machines is allowed 
to operate only at 50 per cent? The disequilibrium is bound 
to arise not only between the two large sectors of industry 
(producers’ and consumers’ industries) but also inside the 
sector of producers’ industries where what is planned is actually 
a series of bottlenecks. The most drastic bottleneck is that 
of machine tools. 


It is not quite clear yet what lies behind the decision to 
reduce Germany’s machine tool producing capacity to 11.4 per 
cent. Germany’s pre-war annual output of machine tools was 
about 200,000, but its stocks of machine tools amounted to 
1,400,000 and rose to about two million during the war. The 
agreement on the level of German industry does not say what 
is to happen to the machine tool stocks. It is, however, known 
that most of them will be transferred to other countries in pay- 
iment of reparations. 


But apart from this, the planned current output of machine 
tools is so ridiculously small that it could not normally suffice 
for the replacement of equipment in engineering industries, 
however low the quotas fixed for those industries. Nor is it 
clear how, at the low rates of capacity in the engineering indus- 
tries, tractors and agricultural machinery can be produced for 
any length of time at the rate of 72 and 80 per cent of pre- 
war output. Disproportions such as these need not necessarily 
have a very disintegrating effect, if they do not last long, and 
if decisive branches of industry have not suffered from a high 
tate of wear and tear. This will not be the case in Germany in 
1949, when the need to replace plant will be acute as a result 
of wear, war and idleness. 


*x 


This criticism may be countered by the argument that the 
quotas contained in the plan are meant only for the year 1949 ; 
and that the disproportions between the quotas allowed for 
various branches of industry are therefore only of a temporary 
character. Unfortunately the plan does not suggest that this 
is 90. The extraordinary curtailment of the machine tool pro- 
ducing capacity is obviously intended as a measure of permanent 

industrial disarmament.” So are other drastic reductions. 
That these reductions have not been conceived simply as 
emergency measures is proved by the crucial and basic decision 
on steel. Two quotas have been fixed here—one for actual 
steel output (5,8 million ingot tons) and one for productive 
capacity (7.5 million tons). The clause in the agreement which 
Provides for a lower production quota also provides for its annual 
teview by the Control Council, that is to say for its upward 
as well as downward revision. However, the quota of pro- 


ductive capacity is, in the explicit terms of agreement, “ subject 
‘0 review for further reduction ” only. 


In the last analysis it will be impossible to keep Germany’s 
‘conomy running on this very limited supply of steel. In 
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some years before the war Germany used up five million 
tons of steel a year simply on the output of miscellaneous 
iron and steel wares, such as wire nails, sheet iron, cutlery, 
Stoves, furnaces, pipes, tools and household utensils. Even 
in the last year of this war 40 per cent of Greater Germany’s 
steel output (22 to 24 million tons) was used for civilian pur- 
poses. In the first year of the war allocations for civilian 
needs amounted to 60 per cent. What is planned is a genuine 
steel famine for Germany, under which liberal encouragement 
to the Germans to develop consumers’ industries is little less 
than a mockery. The Berlin Plan provides, in fact, for the 
decay of consumers’ as well as producers’ industries. 


It is a naive illusion—an illusion which betrays an extra- 
ordihary ignorance of the dynamics of modern industry—to 
believe that a highly industrialised country like Germany can 
be compelled to stabilise its industrial activity on some 
wantonly chosen low level, and then remain on that level for 
any length of time. The result of such restrictionist opera- 
tions is almost certain to be a decline even below the 
modest level of industry that has been allowed Germany 
under the plan. It is even more naive to believe that a standard 
of living comparable to that of the Great Depression can be 
achieved if production is planned on the depression level. 
During the Great Depression each industrial nation, including 
Germany, consumed its stocks of industrial goods accumulated 
during the preceding period of over-production. The stan- 
dard of living of any industrial nation during the depression 
was, therefore, relatively higher than the level of its industrial 
output. In 1949 Germany will not be able to live on any 
previously accumulated stocks, simply because they have not 
been accumulated. Thus, analysing the plan from a different 
angle, one is again bound to reach the conclusion already 
reached that what is planned for Germany is a standard of 
living far below both the average European standard and Ger- 
many’s own standard of the Great Depression. In addition, 
it should not be forgotten that during the Great Depression 
the terms of trade were in favour of Germany—a reduced 
volume of industrial exports paid for an equal or an even 
higher volume of imports of primary products and foodstuffs. 
This will probably not be the situation in 1949, when the high 
post-war level of prices of primary products and foodstuffs is 
still likely to prevail. 


Even if all these objections to the plan were to prove base- 
less, even if by some miracle the disproportions inherent in 
the plan were not to upset Germany’s post-war recovery, there 
would still remain the almost unmanageable problem of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade. The plan provides for exports in 1949 
to the amount of three billion reichsmarks (at the 1936 rate)— 
that is, for less than two-thirds of the exports in 1936. The 
structure of Germany’s export trade will have to undergo a 
Staggering change, since 65 per cent of its exports used to 
consist of metals, engineering and chemical goods, in other 
words, those branches that are most severely affected by the 
curtailment of productive capacity. It is estimated thar, 
because of this curtailment, Germany’s capacity to export will 
be reduced by about two billion reichsmarks. It is also fore- 
cast that the relatively high level of production in light indus- 
tries will allow Germany to export consumers’ goods to the 
value of 200 million reichsmarks more than in 1936. The 
expansion in light industries would thus make good only one- 
tenth of the loss in exporting capacity. From an exporter 
primarily of producers’ goods, Germany would become 
primarily an exporter of coal, ceramics, glasswares, textiles, 
wood products, alcohol, and so on. The traditional directions 
of German trade would have to change. But it is easier for 
planners to scheme such changes on paper than it will be for 
German exporters a few years after the war to find additional 
markets for the products of German light industry. 


Any failure to sell abroad will upset a very precarious balance 
of trade, on which the feeding of Germany’s population will 
partly depend. Imports, too, are planned at a maximum of 
three billion reichsmarks, of which half will consist of imports 
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plastics, various chemicals and electrical power. The figures 
for all other items are estimates of the levels which these indus- 
tries are expected to reach by 1949, but they are not limitations 
in the strict sense. Production in these branches is, in principle, 
permitted to exceed the quotas, unless expansion is vetoed by 
the Control Council. What has not been made clear in the 
plan is whether unemployed or temporarily unemployable 
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capacity of the non-restricted industries is to be regarded as 
“ surplus capacity ” and be subject to removal for reparations. 
Here again there is probably scope for differences in inter- 
pretations. In several of the consumers’ industries minimum 
annual quotas of goods that must be available for export (but 
not for reparations) have been fixed. These are 400,000 tons 
of paper, 133,000 tons of textiles, 45 million tons of coal, 
pharmaceuticals to the value of RM 120 million. 

3. Unrestricted Industries. The third category consists 
almost exclusively of consumers’ industries which are expected 
to expand “ within the limits of available material and financial 
resources.” These include: furniture and wood working ; glass 
and glassware ; ceramics ; bicycles ; motor bicycles under 60 
c.c.; and building and building materials. Among building 
materials an exception is made for cement, in which the Russians 
and the French insisted on restrictions against the British and the 
Americans, who were opposed to the imposition of any limit. 
The final restriction on capacity is 8 million tons—that is 68 
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per cent of the 1936 capacity. Mining of coal and potash js tp 
be expanded to the utmost limits. Output of hard and brown 
coal is to reach 155 million tons, in terms of hard coal, which 
will amount to 80 per cent of the pre-war output (the decline is 
accounted for by the loss of Upper Siiesia). 
It will be seen from this summary that nearly the whole weight 
ConsuMERS Goops INDUSTRIES 

















Perce 
— - 1949 level sean . 
Capacity 
1. Restricted Industries 
Passenger CaPs ....0-ceeeeeeseceses 245,000 | 40,000 16 
aJ Pharmaceuticals ......++++e++-++00% RM 413mn.; RM _ 332 mn. 80 
Plastics and various chemicals ...... RM 2,112 mn. | RM 1,478 mn 70 
Electrical power capacity .........-- KW 15-2mn.| KW 9-0 mn. 60 
2. Planned but not restricted Industries 
Textiles and apparel ..........++0+ 856,000 tons | 665,000 tons 11 
including 
b 185,000 tons 
synthetic fibre 
Paper and printing .........-.-+s06 3,149,000 tons | 2,129,000 tons 65 
Footwear ......cccvccescccsecscese 160 mn. pairs | 113 mn. pairs 10 
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of the restrictions falls on producers’ industries, on primary pro- 
duction as well as on manufacturing. Consumers’ industries are 
relatively little affected—except for passenger cars, where the 
cut is almost as drastic as in machine tools. In theory, con- 
sumers’ industries, including the third category of industries, 
are, on balance, to be allowed to approach a pre-war level, while 
very few producers’ industries are allowed more than 50 per 
cent of their previous volume. 
Finally, the Plan makes the following provisions concerning 
the future of Germany’s foreign trade: | 
(a) The value of exports from Germany shall be planned as 
RM 3,000 million (1936 value) for 1949, and sufficient industrial 
capacity shall be retained to produce goods to this value and 
cover the internal requirements of Germany in accordance with 
the Potsdam Declaration. 
(b) Approved imports will not exceed RM 3,000 million 
(1936 value) as compared with RM 4,200 million in 1936. 
(c) Of the total proceeds from exports, it is estimated that 
not more that RM 1,500 million can be utilised to pay for any 
imports of food and fodder required with the understanding 
that, after all imports approved by the Control Council are paid 
for, any portion of that sum not needed for food and fodder will 
be used to pay for costs of occupation and services such 4s 
transport, insurance, etc. 


4. The New Luddites 


N the threshold of industrial history, the workers sought 
to end their misery by smashing the machines which 
appeared to have created it. To-day, in the “ plan for repara- 
tions and the level of post-war German economy” there is 
more than a trace of the same spirit. The Allies are in fact 
proposing an unparalleled essay in international machine wreck- 
ing. The attitude is understandable. The Nazis have caused 
misery enough to make the desire to smash their machine 
attractive to millions of dispossessed Europeans. But this does 
not alter the fact that the mood reflected in the Allied plan 
for German industry is as anachronistic and dangerous as the 
primitive and spontaneous machine-smashing of the Luddite age. 
Criticism of the plan does not apply primarily to this or that 
set of its specific provisions, but to the economic philosophy 
that inspires it, the philosophy of rigid economic restrictionism. 
Paradoxically enough, in spite of this philosophy, the plan 
appears to he based on assumptions that seem rather over- 
optimistic. Its aim is to maintain “ in Germany average living 
standards not exceeding the average standard of living of Euro- 
pean countries.” The assumption is made that by 1949, the 
year in which the plan should begin to operate fully, the average 
European standard of living will have risen to where it stood in 
1938. As the statistical calculations, which seem to be correct, 
show that Germany’s pre-war standard of living was about 
30 per cent higher than that of other European countries 
(excluding the United Kingdom and the USSR) it follows that 
the Germany of 1949 should reach a standard of living 30 per 
cent below that of 1938. 


Since it can also be statistically demonstrated that Germany's 
national income in 1938 was 30 per cent higher than in 1932, 
at the bottom of the great depression, the plan envisages for 
Germany three years hence a national income and a standard 
of living more or less equal to those of the great depression. 
This double assumption—that four years after the armistic: 
Europe, except for Germany, will have fully recovered from 
the effects of war and that Germany itself will have set 
to the 1932 level—are almost certainly too optimistic. It took 
many European countries six to eight years to recover from 
the first world war and to reach the 1913 level of production. It 
seems even more hazardous to assume that Germany’s nationé 
income in 1949 will be 70 per cent of its income in 1936 
(RM 62.6 bilkon) and at the same time to decree a reduction 10 
Germany’s industrial capacity to 50 or §§ per cent of the pit 
war level. Industry and trade accounted for about 75 per cet! 
of Germany’s national income. The reduction in industrial 
capacity by about one-half would therefore by itself suffice 
cut the national income by roughly one-third or more of its pre 
war volume. The territories east of the Oder and the Neiss 
now detached from Germany, accounted for another 13 to 15 
per cent of the income and should be written off. Thus even 
the remaining German industries are fully employed and t 
yield from agriculture within the new frontiers remains at pr 
war level, Germany’s national income can only be slightly mot 
than half of what it was before the war. At that level Germa 
national income would not be equal to the average Europea 
level, but about one-third below the European average of 1938 
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The other declared purpose of the plan is “ the development 
of agriculture and peaceful industries in Germany.” The 
scheme is very obviously based on the rather naive belief that 
the development of those industries is possible in spite of a 
crippling reduction in Germany’s heavy industry. From the 
tables in the summary of the plan published above it will be 
seen that the restrictions imposed upon consumers’ industries 
are practically negligible. In textiles, footwear, paper and so 
on quotas are apparently estimates and not limitations. At 
the same time overall productive capacity in the producers’ 
industries is planned to be “ approximately 35 per cent of pre- 
war.” What is apparent here is an obvious and striking dis- 
proportion between the two large sectors of industry, a dispro- 
portion that must be a factor of constant disequilibrium in 
Germany’s economy. “ Peaceful and agricultural industries ” 
cannot develop without a sufficient supply of capital goods for 
replacement and expansion. It is a fallacy to suppose that con- 
sumers’ industries can work at full capacity or even at two-thirds 
of their capacity, if the supply of capital goods is reduced to 
slightly more than one-third of normal. How, for instance, can 
textile or footwear factories produce at the rate of 70 or 77 per 
cent of normal, if the light mechanical engineering industry 
which produces textile and shoemaking machines is allowed 
to operate only at 50 per cent? The disequilibrium is bound 
to arise not only between the two large sectors of industry 
(producers’ and consumers’ industries) but also inside the 
sector of producers’ industries where what is planned is actually 
a series of bottlenecks. The most drastic bottleneck is that 
of machine tools. 


It is not quite clear yet what lies behind the decision to 
reduce Germany’s machine tool producing capacity to 11.4 per 
cent. Germany’s pre-war annual output of machine tools was 
about 200,000, but its stocks of machine tools amounted to 
1,400,000 and rose to about two million during the war. The 
agreement on the level of German industry does not say what 
is to happen to the machine tool stocks. It is, however, known 
that most of them will be transferred to other countries in pay- 
ment of reparations. 


But apart from this, the planned current output of machine 
tools is so ridiculously small that it could not normally suffice 
for the replacement of equipment in engineering industries, 
however low the quotas fixed for those industries. Nor is it 
clear how, at the low rates of capacity in the engineering indus- 
tries, tractors and agricultural machinery can be produced for 
any length of time at the rate of 72 and 80 per cent of pre- 
war output. Disproportions such as these need not necessarily 
have a very disintegrating effect, if they do not last long, and 
if decisive branches of industry have not suffered from a high 
tate of wear and tear. This will not be the case in Germany in 
1949, when the need to replace plant will be acute as a result 
of wear, war and idleness. 


x 


This criticism may be countered by the argument that the 
quotas contained in the plan are meant only for the year 1949 ; 
and that the disproportions between the quotas allowed for 
various branches of industry are therefore only of a temporary 
character. Unfortunately the plan does not suggest that this 
is $0. The extraordinary curtailment of the machine tool pro- 
ducing capacity is obviously intended as a measure of permanent 
“industrial disarmament.” So are other drastic reductions. 
That these reductions have not been conceived simply as 
emergency measures is proved by the crucial and basic decision 
on steel. Two quotas have been fixed here—one for actual 
steel output (5.8 million ingot tons) and one for productive 
capacity (7.5 million tons). The clause in the agreement which 
Provides for a lower production quota also provides for its annual 
teview by the Control Council, that is to say for its upward 
as well as downward revision. However, the quota of pro- 


ductive capacity is, in the explicit terms of agreement, “ subject 
‘0 review for further reduction ” only. 

In the last analysis it will be impossible to keep Germany’s 
¢conomy running on this very limited supply of steel. In 
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some years before the war Germany used up five million 
tons of steel a year simply on the output of miscellaneous 
iron and steel wares, such as wire nails, sheet iron, cutlery, 
stoves, furnaces, pipes, tools and household utensils. Even 
in the last year of this war 40 per cent of Greater Germany’s 
steel output (22 to 24 million tons) was used for civilian pur- 
poses. In the first year of the war allocations for civilian 
needs amounted to 60 per cent. What is planned is a genuine 
steel famine for Germany, under which liberal encouragement 
to the Germans to develop consumers’ industries is little less 
than a mockery. The Berlin Plan provides, in fact, for the 
decay of consumers’ as well as producers’ industries. 


It is a naive illusion—an illusion which betrays an extra- 
ordihary ignorance of the dynamics of modern industry—to 
believe that a highly industrialised country like Germany can 
be compelled to stabilise its industrial activity on some 
wantonly chosen low level, and then remain on that level for 
any length of time. The result of such restrictionist opera- 
tions is almost certain to be a decline even below the 
modest level of industry that has been allowed Getmany 
under the plan. It is even more naive to believe that a standard 
of living comparable to that of the Great Depression can be 
achieved if production is planned on the depression level. 
During the Great Depression each industrial nation, including 
Germany, consumed its stocks of industrial goods accumulated 
during the preceding period of over-production. The stan- 
dard of living of any industrial nation during the depression 
was, therefore, relatively higher than the level of its industrial 
output. In 1949 Germany will not be able to live on any 
previously accumulated stocks, simply because they have not 
been accumulated. Thus, analysing the plan from a different 
angle, one is again bound to reach the conclusion already 
reached that what is planned for Germany is a standard of 
living far below both the average European standard and Ger- 
many’s own standard of the Great Depression. In addition, 
it should not be: forgotten that during the Great Depression 
the terms of trade were in favour of Germany—a reduced 
volume of industrial exports paid for an equal or an even 
higher volume of imports of primary products and foodstuffs. 
This will probably not be the situation in 1949, when the high 
post-war level of prices of primary products and foodstuffs is 
still likely to prevail. 


* 


Even if all these objections to the plan were to prove base- 
less, even if by some miracle the disproportions inherent in 
the plan were not to upset Germany’s post-war recovery, there 
would still remain the almost unmanageable problem of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade. The plan provides for exports in 1949 
to the amount of three billion reichsmarks (at the 1936 rate)— 
that is, for less than two-thirds of the exports in 1936. The 
structure of Germany’s export trade will have to undergo a 
Staggering change, since 65 per cent of its exports used to 
consist of metals, engineering and chemical goods, in other 
words, those branches that are most severely affected by the 
curtailment of productive capacity. It is estimated thar, 
because of this curtailment, Germany’s capacity to export will 
be reduced by about two billion reichsmarks. It is also fore- 
cast that the relatively high level of production in light indus- 
tries will allow Germany to export consumers’ goods to the 
value of 200 million reichsmarks more than in 1936. The 
expansion in light industries would thus make good only one- 
tenth of the loss in exporting capacity. From an exporter 
primarily of producers’ goods, Germany would become 
primarily an exporter of coal, ceramics, glasswares, textiles, 
wood products, alcohol, and so on. The traditional directions 
of German trade would have to change. But it is easier for 
planners to scheme such changes on paper than it will be for 
German exporters a few years after the war to find additional 
markets for the products of German light industry. 


Any failure to sell abroad will upset a very precarious balance 
of trade, on which the feeding of Germany’s population will 
partly depend. Imports, too, are planned at a maximum of 
three billion reichsmarks, of which half will consist of imports 
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of food and fodder. The proceeds from exports will also be 
used to pay for the costs of occupation. Finally, there is the 
baffling problem of Germany’s over-population. True, this 
is not created by the curtailment of the industrial capacity ; 
but it is definitely aggravated by it. Just how large the “ sur- 
plus” pepulation of Germany will be cannot yet even be 
calculated, since the statistical picture of the German popula- 
tion is still extremely fluctuating and confused. It seems that 
the main effect of any permanently lowered levels of industry 
on unemployment will be largely indirect. The actual number 
of industrial workers literally deprived of their work is not 
likely to be as large as it might have been because of the very 
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heavy war casualties suffered by Germany. The problem jg 
primarily one of the surplus agricultural population created by 
the expulsion of Germans from the lands acquired by Poland 
anc, Czechoslovakia ; and the plan aggravates this problem 
primarily because it bars the new settlers from alternative em- 
ployment in industry. 

To sum up, the agreement on the level of German industry 
is, without exaggeration, a plan for dislocation and impoverish- 
mient. It is negative, restrictive and basically unworkable. | js 
only to be hoped that it will quickly find its way to the piace 
where it properly belongs—the archives of the Allied Control 
Council. 


§. Policy for Germany 


ROM the preceding analysis of the German situation, it can 

be seen that British policy in Germany faces a double chal- 
lenge—politically, to resist the anti-democratic forces which are 
gathering strength ; economically, to prevent the conversion of 
Germany into an idle, starving slum without at the same time 
restoring German power to threaten the world. A political 
alternative to the present negative British policy undoubtedly 
exists. In the British zone, the Social Democrats are, in 
outlook and method, nearest to British ideals of demo- 
cracy. They are certainly prepared to co-operate with 
the British administration in ting both rival forms of 
dictatorship and in building a decent society. They are far 
from perfect. But they are the only possible basis on which 
to build. So far, they have been discouraged and deflated by 
the general bias against “ party policy” and left quite unaided 
in their fights against the extremists of the Right and of the 
Left The first and most important decision open to the British 
administration is to give its open and unequivocal support te 
the Social Democratic party. 

The reason for this, it should hardly be necessary to say, 
would not be any ideological addiction to socialism, but simply 
that there is no other alternative even half as promising. Never- 
theless, support of the Social Democrats would not be very 
fruitful without a sympathetic attitude to their programme. 
And, indeed, the conditions of the British zone make far- 
reaching socialist experiments a necessity. There is, once 
again, no other workable alternative. Instead of being driven 
reluctantly into them, let the British administration openly and 
deliberately evolve a plan for public ownership of the essential 
industries and services in North-West Germany. (Land reform 
is not so pressing a problem.) If such a programme were 
adopted, it would be possible for the British to put the chief 
weight of administration on the Social Democrats without lay- 
ipg them open to the fatal charge of being mere tools of the 
alien invader. No amount of backing of Dr. Schumacher, 
the leading Socialist in the western zone, in his fight against 
fusion with the Communists, will be effective so long as the 
Communists can compare the “social backwardness” of the 
British zone with socialisation and land reform in the eastern 
zone. Against a background of a socialist policy, the British 
authorities could hope, in time, to build up a German adminis- 
tration that was both usable by the occupying power and accep- 
table to the inhabitants. 


Such a policy involves, of course, the abandonment of the 
policy of non-intervention in politics. But the British, for good 
or evil, are intervening most arbitrarily in German life—and 
there is no reason why the interventions should be exclusively 
negative. Nor is it necessary to wait until the Social Democrats 
prove themselves to be a majority before adopting them. No 
doubt the Nazis and the Communists between them have a 
majority—but that does not mean that the present position has 
to be accepted as permanent or inevitable. The task is to turn 
the Social Democrats into a majority. With the right policy and 
the help of the occupying power, a solid democratic majority 
could be rallied to them. 

The economic problem is more difficult and more complex. 
But it is almost too obvious to be worth stating that a policy of 
expansionist socialism in the British zone cannot possibly be 


_ Carried out against the background of the Luddite lunacies of 


Potsdam. No self-respecting German will play, or could be 
trusted with, a responsible part in carrying out the Potsdam 
decrees ; nor could he get any popular support if he did. On 
the other hand, if the overall policy were more sensible—if jt 
were such as not wholly to revolt a sincerely democratic, but 
patriotic, German—then the existence of a strong Social Demo- 
cratic party in the British zone would go a long way towards 
solving the problem of administrative manpower that is at the 
heart of any control scheme. Thus the hope for a democratic 
development in German politics is intimately bound up with 
moderation in the victors’ economic policy. 

By the same token, the Potsdam policy obstructs a sensible 
political programme fully as much as a sensible economic policy. 
It might almost be deliberately based on the wish to see a per- 
manently Nazi-Communist Germany, so certain does it make 
this outcome. Fortunately, it can be taken for granted that the 
Potsdam system will break down, partly from its own administra- 
tive weight, partly because its authors, when they see its con- 
sequences, will not wish to maintain it. For the moment, it has 
to be accepted. But the task of the British Government is to 
have an alternative ready for the moment of breakdown. 

What that alternative should be has been expounded so often 
in The Economist that it hardly requires repetition. It is pos- 
sible to ensure against German re-armament without driving 
Germany into starvation and unemployment. The method 
should be to impose no restrictions on industrial processes and 
to call a halt to the stripping of German industry, but to pro- 
hibit absolutely the manufacture of certain easily recognisable 
industrial end-products. If the manufacture of armaments is 
effectively prohibited, then the restriction of industrial pre 
cesses need not be. And if the manufacture of armaments cannot 
be effectively prohibited, then the far more cumbrous and 
elaborate industrial prohibitions certainly will not be. 

This policy stands no chance of acceptance now, but its later 
acceptance is more likely in that it could be worked out through 
a modification, rather than the complete repeal, of the 
Potsdam plan—provided it happens quickly enough. li 
the change of mind comes before Germany is completely 
stripped and impoverished, then it could be effected merely 
by pruning the list of prohibited industries and cancel- 
ling the list of restrictions. Nor need this lead to any reduction 
in reparations, for there is no reason why German industry 
should not work, for ten years, to rebuild and re-equip the 
ravished victors—provided that a term is set to the penal period. 
What is so defeatist and self-defeating about the present policy 
is that it holds out no hope either to the Germans of ever purg- 
ing their guilt and bettering their condition or to the occupying 
powers of ever being relieved of the very heavy burden of tt 
pressing and administering the Germans. 

3 The present policy, in fact, is a vicious cigcle. The more 1! 
impoverishes the Germans, the more surely unregenerate 
makes them, the more difficult it makes a tight control of them, 
and the more necessary it makes the complete devastation © 
Germany as a means of defence. But the spiral could work 
upwards. The more hope is held out to the Germans, the mort 
ready they would be to accept the conditions on which Jt 38 
offered, the safer it would be to relax their conditions of Ht 
and the more hope could be held out to them. The British 
Government’s task is to seize the moment for escaping from 09° 
spiral to the other. 
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NOTES OF 
Gromyko the Unready 


From the moment when Mr Gromyko left the Security 
Council tabie on the grounds that Russia would be unready 
to discuss the Persian issue until Aprii 10, it became obvious 
that he was in a position to leave the Coenergitzing becalmed and 
looking ineffective, until that date. Fto condek, the balance of 
ten members has done its best to avoid tiast;-«qght. It has striven 
to retain some initiative by drafting and delivering in Moscow 
and Teheran a letter containing two pertinent inquiries. The first 
is: What is the “status” of any negotiations that may be pro- 
ceeding between Russia and Persia? The second: if, as reported, 
a withdrawal of Russian troops is taking place, is it unconditional 
or are any conditions attached? 


The Russian and Persian replies to this question little alter the 
state of business. The Russians say that negotiations have led 
to an understanding on evacuation. They add, somewhat 
evasively, that the other questions in dispute are “ unrelated 
matters.” The Persian answer in effect points out that the evacua- 
tion is not unconditional, because of the nebulous rider that it 
will be completed only if “nothing unforeseen occurs.” This 
phrase, argue the Persians, could be made to cover any even- 
tuality in Azerbaijan (which is their internal concern) or the oil 
concessions (which they will not grant while foreign troops are 
about). The Persians therefore propose that, if the Russians will 
withdraw their proviso atout unforeseen circumstances, Persia 
will not press for an international hearing of the rest of her case. 
Failing Russian consent to withdraw the proviso, the Council 
inay feel called upon to decide whether or no there has been 
interference in Persia’s affairs, and can express its view either by 
means of a resolution (which will require a vote) or of a declara- 
tion (which will not). Beyond that it cannot go. Physical action 
taken to coerce the Power which does the interfering is (when 
that Power is a great Power) ruled out by the veto. The major 
flaw in Uno’s machinery stands fully revealed. 

Looking farther ahead, the most likely development is the 
announcement by Moscow of a Russo-Persian agreement, pro- 
duced out of a hat iike the conjurer’s rabbit and with the con- 
jurer’s smile. In that event, a minor Munich may lie just ahead. 
oa there is still a faint hope that the continuing reports of Red 

rmy troop movements out of Persia spell a Russian decision not 
further to antagonise American opinion, and a resolve to re-create 
the conditions which ought to have obtained after March 2nd. 


* x * 


French Foreign Policy in Perspective 


M. Gouin is proving twice the man he was expected to be. 
He has a clear mind ; he is not afraid to speak it; and he is to 
be congratulated upon a personal effort to break the deadlock in 
western European affairs which has long paralysed action owing 
to France’s disagreement with her allies over the future of Western 
Germany. In his speech of last week-end to the Socialist Party 
Congress, he reiterated his view that France should compromise 
on the Rhine-Ruhr issue ; he also expressed his desire for a formal 
Anglo-French alliance, in terms that have warmed the cockles 
of many British hearts. Mr Bevin has welcomed the speech in 
the House of Commons. It is to be hoped that his response to 
the French gesture will be followed by a frank statement of what 
the British Government considers to be not merely politic but 
practicable in Western Germany. There is bound to be something 
of a gulf between what the British consider can in all the circum- 
stances be done, and what the French hold to be their minimum 
requirements. 

But the effort which the British Foreign Office has made to 
welcome a French statesman’s manifestation of goodwill should 
not for one moment be allowed to cloak the fact that, in the 
Present state of French internal politics, not even the Prime 
Minister’s views can be taken as representing a firm offer or a 
long-term policy. 

There are two good yardsticks available for measuring the 
Present state of French home affairs. The first is the state of 
usiness in regard to the Constitution ; the second, the spirit in 
which the electorate is approaching the elections, due on June 
2nd. A survey of either shows a Cabinet deeply divided on funda- 
mental issues, and an electorate puzzled as to which way to turn. 
It suggests that M. Gouin, in speaking as he did, spoke only for 
the Socialists, and not for the French Government as a whole 

use his Cabinet has neither the will nor the unanimity fo 
ack him up. 
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THE WEEK 


The Maelstrom of French Politics 


The state of business over the Constitution is nothing short 
ot alarming. A Constituent Assembly which was accorced seven 
months for its work of drafting is due to finish its dratt on 
April 19th in order that the nation may study it for a fortnight 
before accepting or rejecting it by national referendum on May sth. 
But the draft is not ready. Indeed, it is incompleie for reasons 
so fundamental as to suggest that no extension of the drafting 


period, however prolonged, could yield an agreed document cf 
any substance. 


Briefly, an unbridgeable gulf separates the Communists, who 
hold that the “ sovereignty of the people” must be total and who 
are therefore loth to delegate even a fraction of the powers of the 
Assembly (Chambre Souveraine) to any man or body outside it, 
and the Popular Republicans, who maintain that to be efficient 
and capable of quick action the Assembly must delegate some 
of its powers to executants outside its four walls. This basic 
difference of outlook has created a stalemate on a number of key 
clauses—including that defining the powers of the President. 
Since the Socialists, who in theory hold the balance between the 
other two parties, in practice vote with the one on some of the 
disputed issues, and with the other on others, there seems to be 
little hope of producing in time for the referendum a coherent 
document which is the agreed handiwork even of a two-thirds 
majority of the drafters. The chances that the nation will reject 
the piece of patchwork that is likely to be produced are very great. 
In that event France will be back where it started last autumn 
and will be faced with devising some better method of constitution- 
making than that which it adopted on the day in October last’ 
when the “ sovereign will of the people” voted in one breath for 


(i) a new constitution but (ii) a mixed body of three equal but 
warring parties to frame it. 


* 


It is in these circumstances small wonder that the French 
elector looks forward to the June elections in a state of bewilder- 
ment. He does not yet know what he will be electing. His 
present Government is no guide to him, since he knows that it is 
a mere facade covering a kaleidoscopic series of disagreements. 
His press describes it to him as “a body with three heads and no 
face.” His confusion of mind is such that it is impossible to tell 
what shape French policy will assume in June. Clearly M. 
Gouin’s declarations of faith, however heartfelt, cannot for the 
moment be taken as anything more than his personal opinions 
backed by a body of Frenchmen the size and importance of which 
are not yet known. 


x * i 


Socialists and Communists 


The National Executive of the Labour Party is evidently nor 
quite confident that the forthcoming Party Conference wiil con- 
firm its decision to refuse the Communist Party’s application for 
affiliation. The Labour leaders, including an impressive phalanx 
of Cabinet Ministers, have not only spoken to a meeting of 60 
trade unions on the subject, but have issued a statement in which 
the behaviour and ultimate objectives of the Communists are 
denounced in unusually frank terms. The real significance of 
“ affiliation ” would be that Communists could thereaiter appear 
on Labour platforms and be admitted to Labour Party organisa- 
tions and vice versa. They would have the aura of Labour re- 
spectability cast over all their activities, and the National Execu- 
tive is obviously apprehensive of the opportunities of “ boring 
from within” that this would present to an active, disciplined 
and unscrupulous minority. 


The Communists are to the twentieth century what the Jesuits 
were to the seventeenth. It is not their professed economic 
doctrines that are frightening—certainly not to a Socialist— 
but the fact that nobody trusts them to tell the truth, to 
observe any rules of decent behaviour, to keep any promises, to 
observe any scruples, or not, at a moment's notice, to reverse 
their stand on any issue, great or small. The Jesuits were credited 
with the belief that the assassination even of monarchs was justi- 
fied to gain their ends. It is the assassination of truth and fair 
dealing that the Communists believe to be justified by their ends— 
the liquidation of persons has almost, in the twentieth century, 
become a venial matter. 
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The existence of the Communists nevertheless poses a dilemma 
for Social Democrats all over the world. In which direction 
should a good Social Democrat look for his allies—to the Com- 
munists, who are socialists but not democrats, or to the liberals, 
who are democrats but not socialists? It becomes more and more 
obvious, as month succeeds to month, that the real cleavage in 
the world is between those who believe in free elections and those 
who believe in secret police. The Socialist leaders, in every 
country, realise this, and they are also brought up against another 
form of reality—that of knowing what would happen to their 
party organisations and to their personal position if the Com- 
munists were admitted. But unfortunately the whole force of 
Socialist teaching or propaganda for two generations past has 
been to welcome all marxists as brothers and to denounce all 
“bourgeois” as exploiters. The momentum of this tradition 
cannot easily be stopped and the leaders often have difficulty in 
convincing their rank and file of the dangers of “ working-class 
solidarity.” Several Continental Socialist parties are visibly being 
torn apart on this issue. And even the British Labour Party, 
which is, for the moment, in the unprecedented position of having 
a majority that is both socialist and democratic, is not wholly 
immune to the danger. 


* * x 


Conservative Reorganisation 


It has been obvious ever since the General Election that the 
Conservative Party was so overwhelmed by the hurricane that 
it has hardly been able to pick its way through the uprooted 
trees and flotsam and jetsam in its path. Perhaps the most serious 
disaster was the diversion of its main watercourse of information 
and advice—the Civil Service—into other channels. For 20 years 
the Conservative Party has enjoyed the almost unbroken service 
of official statistics, administrative experience and departmental 
knowledge. This is now no more. The party needs to provide 
itself with a fact-finding and policy-forming organisation of its 
own. 

Last week-end it turned to the job of reorganising its post- 
war activities in political education. But reorganisation in a 
concern constituted like the Conservative party, whose rank and 
file have no regular constitutional machinery for transmitting their 
ideas to the top, cannot be really effective until the question 
of the chairmanship of the company is settled. Management 
committees may exist for sales and publicity, reconstruction, welfare 
and finance, but until the crucial policy decisions are take at 
the top, the committees below are just so many empty pipe-lines. 
Now that Mr Churchill has returned from his holiday abroad 
this issue will have to be squarely faced. If he resigns from 
the leadership, which would probably be the right step for one 
whose pre-eminence is based on qualities suited to the direction 
of strategy and the leadership of a nation at war, the party would 
have to select a successor. The range of choice is neither very 
large nor very dazzling. But once the choice was made, the 
party would presumably get down to formulating a policy which 
was designed as a workable alternative to Socialism. Until :t 
does this it cannot be an efficient or constructive opposition 
—a function vital to good government. 


* * * 


A Ministry of Housing 


Last week’s debates on housing and building materials give 
food for very serious thought about the whole set-up of the higher 
command on housing. It is worth considering afresh whether a 
Ministry of Housing is not now desirable. 

The Labour Party came into power with a Ministry of Hous- 
ing as one of its planks. The fact that schemes were well under 
way in the Ministry of Health, and that the views of old Ministry 
and new Minister closely converged on the part to be played by 
local authorities, decided the Government to leave things as 
they were. The Ministry of Health again swung into the ascendant 
in the housing sphere, and the Ministry of Works took second 
place. At the time this seemed a sensible decision, as there are 
grave disadvantages in upsetting an administrative machine in a 
period of emergency. But with the advent of the Health Bill, 
and the appropriation of vast new functions by the Ministry of 
Health, it again becomes doubtful if this single Ministry should 
cover so wide and unconglomerate a field. The primary functions 
of the Local Government Board are being submerged in a mass 
of business which is tied to the Ministry of Health more by 
accident than design. 

Suggestions for the creation of new Ministries should always 
be locked at with great reserve. A multitude of small Ministries 
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and lesser Ministers can make confusion worse confounded 
Co-ordination becomes more difficult, and the cutting of a depart- 
ment in half does not ipso facto reduce the number of problems 
to be solved. In the present case the surgeon would not be 
merely cutting off a large limb: he would need to carry out , 
grafting operation too, for much of the trouble lies in the uneven 
matching of the building materials and the house construction 
programmes. While under the Ministry of Health sites are 
acquired and tenders approved, the Ministry of Works fails to 
keep pace on brigés jon2 other materials, which may serioysly 
delay the fulfilmer; > “srogramme. : 

There is thus a Brita facie case for putting the whole housing 
drive under one management, and incorporating with it the 
functions of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. In this 
way the Minister of Housing could speak with one voice for 
planning, materials and housing questions (except for house build- 
ing components under the Ministry of Supply). It would also 
have the advantage that the experience of the Ministry of Works 
in dealing with private enterprise would be married to the experi- 
ence of the Ministry of Health with local authorities. 


x x * 


The Outlook in Greece 


According to “ observers ” of many nationalities, who include 

The Economist’s special correspondent, the Greek elections of 
Sunday last passed off in unexpected calm and without much 
visible exercise of pressure on voters. Indeed the figures for the 
towns principally affected by civil war and famine—Athens, the 
Piraeus, Salonika—suggest that the result was not unrepresenta- 
tive of public feeling. In all three towns, about half the votes 
recorded went to the Centre and Liberal parties who possess 
no storm troopers or private armies. Here was a clear indica- 
tion that a mass of the more educated voters had thought for 
themselves and were grasping for a quiet life, a resumption of 
business and no more fighting. 
_ Though the full election results are not yet available, it seems 
likely that, owing to their strength in the country districts, the 
Populists (Monarchists) will have a clear majority over all other 
parties. Present estimates of the strength of the three groups 
put the Populists in the lead, the centre bloc a good second, and 
the Liberals a surprisingly high third. Abstentions throughout 
the country are estimated at something over 40 per cent—not a 
high figure, but one which will be the subject of endless con- 
troversy as to what proportion of it was “normal” and what 
proportion represented the strength of EAM. 

The Populists. who are divided about which of their members is 
to lead the party, are therefore faced with two alternatives. The first 
and more irresponsible is to give the nation no respite from politics, 
to disregard the country’s economic plight and to expend all their 
energies on persecuting EAM and forcing through an immediate 
plebiscite on the Monarchist issue. To do this is to court civil 
war, and the intervention of neighbours who would like to alter 
Greece’s northern frontier. The second alternative is, perhaps, 
too much to hope for in the present state of passions in Greece, 
but is clearly that which the town voter would prefer. It is to form 
a coalition with the centre parties, to refrain from provoking the 
left into appeals for help from its friends across the northern 
frontiers, and to secure a firm footing by placing at the top of the 
new cabinet’s agenda the measures necessary to deal with the 
country’s economic plight. Unfortunately the Populists show no 
sign of possessing a leader or leaders of the calibre to take such 
a decision. 

Their most recent moves suggest that they will adopt the first 
course. They have proposed a coalition with the Centre and 
Liberals, but only on the condition that an immediate plebiscite 
on the monarchy is held. Most of the Centre leaders have quite 
rightly refused to accept office on these terms. 


x x *x 


Shall Britain Go or Stay ? 


It appears, therefore, that the Pepulists may be in no mood 
to listen to British advice about tackling the question of economi¢ 
recovery before plunging the country into fresh political quartels 
about the future of the Monarchy. What, in these circumstances, 
is the British Government to do about leaving or withdrawing 
its troops? To judge by the pre-election statements of Populist 
leaders, the troops will be invited to remain “on account of the 
international situation ”—which means, in plain English, in order 
to guarantee the Populists against intervention from the north. 
The British Government should make it clear to them forthw! 
that these are not terms on which it could stay, and that it has 
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no intention of standing by as guarantor of Monarchists who 
hope to use its presence in order to force a decision on their 
favourite issue—that of the King’s return. 


The choices which lie before Mr Bevin are anything but 
pleasant. One is to accede to the Greek request that the troops 
should stay, but to do so only on condition that the Populists 
assist in maintaining internal order, first, by refraining from 
holding a plebiscite; secondly, by observing the amnesty ; 
and, thirdly, by devoting their chief energies to the economic 
situation. The alternative choice is to condemn the Populists 
as hotheads, to withdraw the troops and to allow Greece to 
plunge into civil war. To go is to expose Greece to all the 
conditions of a Spanish civil war, only the other way about; 
and, therefore, to jettison a major British interest. But to stay, 
except on the terms set out above, is to place a British Labour 
Government in a position even more invidious than that into 
which Mr Churchill’s Government was manceuvred in the Athens 
street battles of just over a year ago—when it seemed to stand 
as the upholder of the Right against the Left. 


* x x 


Towards a Settlement in Java 


Armed clashes still occur from time to time in Java, 
but there has been a relaxation rather than an intensification of 
conflict there during the last month. The British forces are 
being withdrawn by stagesp and are being replaced by Dutch 
troops, who have now landed in considerable strength. The 
Japanese troops are being finally rounded up and evacuated. 
“Indonesian Army ” forces loyal to Dr Sjahrir’s “ Government ” 
hold the parts of Java not occupied by the British or Dutch 
and have recently been used for suppression of the lawless ex- 
tremist element, which has been responsible for most of the 
actual fighting and for the atrocities against prisoners and inter- 
nees. The increasing boldness of Sjahrir and his Cabinet in 
dealing with the extremist wing of the nationalist movement, 
which formerly intimidated them, has coincided with the increased 
military presence of the Dutch. It seems that the more moderate 
nationalist leaders are now aware of the necessity for reaching 
some agreement with the Dutch while there is still time. As no 
foreign government has accorded recognition to their “ Repub- 
lic” and as their military and economic resources are strictly 
limited, they are inclined to cansider the proposals which have 
been made by the Dutch Government and which at any rate 
mark a great advance on anything contemplated before the war. 


This inclination towaids compromise has reflected the general 
mood of the people, who have grown weary of tumults and 
violence and have lost the emotional exuberance of the early 
days of “freedom.” The Japanese-trained extremist youth, on 
the other hand, left without its former Japanese backing, has 
gravitated more and more to the Communist party; the latter 
has profited from the economic ruin of the island and widespread 
unemployment, but has caused alarm to the propertied section of 
the nationalist movement. The dissension among the nationalists 
came to a head about a fortnight ago when the Sjahrir Govern- 
ment carried out the arrest of the Communist leader, Tan Malakha, 
and several of his supporters. Since this crisis, which showed 
the “Army” as a whole to be loyal to Sjahrir, considerable 
progress has been made in the negotiations tentatively started 
some time ago between the Sjahrir Government and Dr Van 
Mook, with Sir Archibald Clark Kerr as a patient, though sorely 
tried, mediator. On March 30th it was announced that Dr Van 
Mook would shortly return to The Hague to report to the 
Netherlands Government and that three members of the Sjahrir 
Government would also go there. This transfer of the scene 
of negotiation to The Hague should mean a big step forward 
towards a settlement, and it will also enable Britain’s Ambassador- 
designate to Washington to take up his post-——for which some 
weeks of close-up experience of insurgent nationalism in tropical 
Asia have now given him an extra qualification at a time when 
Pacific affairs loom so large in American consciousness of the 
cuter world, 


* * * 


The National Income 


It is five years since Sir Kingsley Wood started the admirable 
Practice of issuing, on Budget day, a White Paper containing the 
official estimates of national income and expenditure. Year by 
year, the scope of the information provided has been increased, 
until the White Paper is now by far the most useful tool of applied 
economics that exists in the country. Its development reflects 
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the greatest credit on the small body of men, mainly in the 
Central Statistical Office, who have been responsible for it. 

This year the welcome change has been made of issuing the 
White Paper a week before the Budget, so that its statements of 
fact can be studied before the Chancellor mikes his declarations 
of policy based upon them. Unfortunately, pressures both of time 
and of space make it necessary to defer until next week the 
special section in which The Economist reprints the tables, com- 
ments upon the estimates and adds some of its own. In the 
meantime, the two essential figures, those of “ net national income 
at factor cost” and “gross national product at market price” 
are given in the following table. The differences between the 
two concepts are twofold. The first difference is that the larger 
one includes the provision that 1s made for the maintenance and 
replacement of existing capital, while the smaller excludes it. 
Resources used for these purposes are part of the annual flow of 
finished goods, and can, in any one year, be directed to current 
purposes. But over the long period they must be devoted to their 
intended purpose if the flow of income is to be maintained. Thus, 
while they are part of the national “ product,” they are not part 
of the national “income.” The second difference is that “ market 


price” includes, while “ factor cost” excludes, the inflating effect 
of indirect taxation : — 


Net national income 


Gross national product 
at factor cost 


at market price 


£ million £ million 
TON ...255 4,610 5,686 
ee 4,960 6,114 
ae 5,922 7,254 
OAS. .:..2. 6,886 8,490 
pi See 7,600 9,327 
1943 ...... 8,118 9,933 
NOG) 355% 8,401 10,177 
PRES 5z5::, 8,483 10,191 


_ It will be noticed that both figures show a very small increase 
in 1945 as compared with 1944; the increase was 1.0 per cent 
in the one case and o.1 per cent in the other. But this must 
have been more than fully accounted for by rising prices (the 
“factor cost” price-level of consumption goods and services rose 
in the year by 2.1 per cent and the “market price” level by 
1.7 per cent). In physical, or real, terms, the national output in 
1945 must have been slightly lower than in 1944. Indeed, any 
other result would be surprising in view of the fact that only 
four months of the twelve were spent in total war, 


* * x 


Trades Disputes Act 


The Trades Disputes and Trades Union Bill has now received 
its third reading in the House of Commons, and it has had, as 
might have been expected, a handsome Government majority. 
The Opposition’s much-publicised campaign against the Bill, 
both inside and outside Parliament, was ineffective. It will now 
be interesting to see whether the Lords will justify the fears of 
Labour members and use their powers to obstruct its passage. 
The repeal of the 1927 Act was a foregone conclusion, for the 
Labour Party has long been committed to this course, but the 
Opposition for the sake of their own honour were boung to 
oppose its repeal. 

The Bill must be one of the shortest in Parliamentary history, 
but it has taken up a great deal of Parliamentary time this session, 
and has aroused much’ feeling on both sides of the House. Mr 
George Isaacs, a pale shadow of Mr Bevin on the second reading, 
emphasised on Tuesday the significance to the unions of the Bill, 
which he described as “another milestone on the road to the 
new freedom.” The stigma imposed after the General Strike, so 
long resented by the unions, has now been removed until such 
time as a victorious Conservative Government may decide to turn 
the tables—a very unlikely reversal. 

In its desire to rush the Bill lock, stock and barrel through 
the Commons, the Government have, however, underestimated 
the genuine doubts of members, otherwise sympathetic, on certain 
of its aspects. Mr Clement Davies, for example, who had sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill on behalf of the Liberals, 
opposed the substitution of contracting-in to a party political 
fund to contracting-out, and asked why the Government should 
wish to “cash-in on inertia.” Sir Hartley Shawcross and other 
speakers for the Government were not very convincing in their 
replies when they pointed out that trade unionists who had political 
qualms could just as easily sign a form for contracting-out as 
for contracting-in. 

The Government can claim to have had a “mandate ” for 
outright and simple repeal of the 1927 Act. But it hardly leaves 
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trade union law in a satisfactory state, and further legislation will 
be necessary. The Labour Party would be wise not to leave it to 
the Tories. 


* * x 


Conflict of Loyalties on Hospitals 


Some lively fireworks were let off at this week’s meeting 
of the London County Council, the second full meeting since 
the March elections. The reason for the display was the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Defence and General Purposes Committee 
that the Council should support the National Health Service 
Bill, which is a direct reversal of its policy. 

The National Health Bill has put Labour Councils in a 
quandary, and the LCC most of all. For it produces a conflict 
between local authority and Labour Party loyalty. While 
it is perfectly reasonable in logic to hold that hospitals are 
better run as a national scheme, and that local authorities 
should, therefore, willingly surrender them to the Ministry of 
Health, even the most logical Labour councillor may find his 
emotions badly at variance with this altruistic attitude. For 
local authorities are naturally and properly jealous of their 
powers and regard the encroachments of central government 
with deep suspicion. A Conservative Council can face the change- 
over with outspoken disapproval, and it is probable that there 
will be strong opposition to the bill from local authority interests. 
But Labour Councils have a very. difficult course to steer. 

This dilemma was very apparent in Lord Latham’s reply to 
Sir Harold Webbe’s charge that the Council’s Labour Party were 
“licking the Minister of Health’s boots” In December, 1944, 
when there was also a large Labour majority, the Council passed 
« resolution that the LCC should be constituted by statute as 
the authority administering the new National Health Service 
within the County Council boundaries. Now the London Labour 
Party have accepted the Government’s decision to aationalise 
the hospitals while yet deploring the loss of their own hospitals 
and the encroachment upon local government. Lord Latham’s 
main defence was that the LCC could not stand out against a 
policy which was good for the country as a whole. It will be 
extremely interesting to see how other Labour councils reconcile 
their two loyalties. 


* x * 


Italian Industrial Revival 


The extent to which Italy’s industrial recovery is being 
seriously hampered by the delay in concluding a peace treaty is 
little realised in this country. Moreover, its damaging effects 
may, if the present situation continues, produce no less unfor- 
tunate consequences in the political field. 

Under the Armistice terms Italian trade and industry were 
subjected to Allied control. Restrictions, however, have gradually 
been lifted and, since February 15th, Italian firms have— 
nominally, at any rate—been free to negotiate with foreign firms. 
The working-out of schemes for economic revival has been left 
to the Italian Government ; and the Ministry of Trade and Indus- 
try last October brought out a detailed plan of some 285 pages, 
in which Italy’s needs and potentialities in the various spheres 
of industry were set out. This plan put Italy’s import require- 
ments at $1,000,000,000. Of this ezmount less than half is met by 
Unrra’s allocation to Italy, which amounts to $450,000,000. Of 
this Unrra allocation about 66 per cent has to be spent on food, 
Jeaving only 34 per cent for industry. 

How is Italy to obtain the necessary credits and currency to 
enable it to import the raw materials—primarily coal, but also 
mineral oils, wool, cotton, iron and rubber—wherewith to work 
its many intact factories and give employment to those, including 
many returned prisoners of war, who now seek work? The inter- 
national boards through which raw materials are allocated are 
apparently not empowered to deal with that aspect of supply, the 
financial, which is critical for Italy. On the other hand, though 
private trade with foreign countries is now open to Italy, there 1s 
a very natural hesitancy in business circles abroad to commit 
themselves to dealings with a country in Italy’s present position 
of uncertainty ; for when the peace treaty is concluded it may 
find itself crippled with heavy reparation payments. 

Some palliative for this interim period appears essential. A 
practical possibility might be to utilise Italian plant and labour 
to work for Allied account on commission or sub-contracts, Allied 
concerns supplying the raw materials and Italian factories doing 
the work. An arrangement of this kind might enable British 
manufacturers to secure more finished goods for export, and Italy 
to obtain first some much-needed hard currency for its Treasury, 
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and—secondly, but no less important—employment for its hungry 
and discontented workers. 


* x * 


Take Warning from Peron 


The count of votes in Argentina is almost complete and 
Colonel Perén’s success assured. In elections which to everyone's 
surprise seem to have been free and fair, Argentina has gone 
Nazi. The explanation seems to be that Catholics and Cop- 
servatives vote mainly against Communists rather than for their 
opponents, that many voters swing to the party with a good 
record of social achievement such as that of Perén’s “ Ministry 
of Labour,” and that the allegiance of South American voters 
often shifts violently and unexpectedly (as it did in Buenos Aires 
province). These factors were not unanticipated; they differ 
only in degree from what is happening in elections elsewhere. 


Though the now famous Perén personality would probably in 
any event have carried the day, some contribution to his success 
was undoubtedly made by the State Department. The slogan 
“Braden or Perén” helped him to evoke all those sentiments of 
outraged nationalism which are stimulated by the meddling of 
an outside Power. The State Department and its officer respon- 
sible, Mr Spruille Braden, have only themselves to thank for 
their share in adding to the Perén majority. They did so by 
their clumsy timing of the issue of the State Department Blue 
Book on his war-time activities. Perén’s successful use of Mr 
Braden’s name as a slogan brings home a lesson that is well worth 
considering, in Paris as well as Washington, in relation to the 
Spanish situation. However distasteful such Governments may 
be to the outside world, their hold is merely consolidated when 
foreigners utter strictures without intending to use further 
sanctions. 


* * * 


Closer Union in the West Indies 


Political and constitutional changes in the colonies are again 
in the air. The squall over the new Malayan Union had hardly 
subsided when orders-in-council establishing a new constitution 
for the Gold Coast came into operation, and it is understood 
that the drafting of Nigeria’s new constitution will shortly be 
completed. Both these constitutions were fully discussed in The 
Economist at the time they were first proposed. Their salient 
features are that, in the case of the Gold Coast, Africans will for 
the first time be in an unofficial majority on a colonial legislature, 
and, in the case of Nigeria, an attempt is to be made to foster 
the beginnings of political unity in what are really four distinct 
colonies by a sort of federal system working through regional 
councils. 


In the West Indies, too, federation has again come to the fore 
through the publication of a despatch from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to the Governors of the Windward and 
Leeward Islands. In this despatch he puts forward proposals for 
the amalgamation of the two island groups as was advocated by 
the West India Royal Commission. A central government, con- 
sisting of a Governor, an Executive Council and a Legislative 
Council, with an unofficial majority, with wide powers over the 
administration of the constituent islands, is suggested. The present 
island legislatures would be abolished and replaced by island 
councils which would deal with matters of purely local concem. 
This would differ from the system of federation existing 4 
present in the Leeward Islands, where the federal government has 
only limited powers. The scope of federal revenue is left ope? 
at this stage, but the proposed formula for marrying the self- 


supporting colonies to those which are grant-aided, and therefort’ 


subject to Treasury control of expenditure, may set an interesting 
precedent for the future, if it is adopred. Existing grants-in-aid 
to certain constituents of the group might be replaced, it 
suggested, by a grant to the union without Treasury control, the 
new grant to be apportioned between the colonies concerned 
probably on the basis of the size of the previous year’s fiscal defict. 


Since the proposals deal only with political federation, and 
the Secretary of State has declared that he is not in favour of 
immediate constitutional reform, which is considered more urges 
than federation by local opinion, especially in the Windward 
Islands, the proposals are likely to stir up considerable discussi02. 
It is known also that opinion in the Windward Islands favours 


less sweeping powers for the central legislature that would be 
established under the Secretary of State’s proposals. But 4 
augurs well for the success of whatever experiment is made ~ 
there is first to be a full discussion of federation. The Colon 
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Oifice’s decision to have a complete exchange of views with local 
opinion before drawing up a blue print for action shows a welcome 
change of tactics from its handiing of the proposals for Malaya. 


* * * 


Technical Education—Cinderella 


Discussions about technical education abound in Opportuni- 
ties for simile and metaphor. At one moment technology is 
likened to a Cinderella but with two successful as well as older 
sisters—the grammar school and university. At another it is an 
Oliver Twist asking for more and better apparatus and teachers. 
Yet again it is the brave exponent of “ purposive education,” as 
against the useless and academic pursuit of the classics. 


Claims and counter-claims in this vein were put forward in a 
debate on March 21st in the House of Commons—the first to 
discuss the Percy Report on Higher Technical Education, which 
was published last November. It cannot be said that the 
debate, which was at one time short of the necessary quorum of 
4o members, did very much to clarify the situation. Technical 
education is still hamstrung by two main disadvantages ; first 
its inferior prestige; and secondly the constant emphasis on 
wedges which split education into practical and academic tech- 
nical and liberal, vocational and educational sections. Because 
in the past the seats of learning and political power had few roots 
in the more practical branches of knowledge the unwarranted 
assumption has been made that a technical education cannot 
produce a civilised individual. 


In order to improve the quality and status of technical educa- 
tion the Government propose to establish (i) regional councils 
for further education; (11) regional academic boards for higher 
technology; (iii) a National Council of Technology; (iv) national 
colleges for various industries such as the one recently established 
for watch and clock making; and to encourage research in 
technical colleges. What the Parliamentary Secretary failed to 
clarify was the Government’s policy about technical education at 
the universities. Surely this is the crux of the matter. Until 
the universities take applied as well as pure science seriously, 
and give scholarships and research fellowships for it, it will 
remain a Cinderella. Gifts such as those announced this week by 
Courtaulds, Ltd., for rayon research at Leeds University will help 
in this direction, but it is unfortunately only too true that the very 
est brains will only be attracted to technology if the older 
universities also establish more schools in applied science. 


* * * 


Fish and Meat 


Reductions being made in the price of fish for the summer 
season bring the price below the level of last summer; they 
have been made possible by the increase in landings which will 
continue during the summer season. The fish queue is now a 
rare occurrence. Nonetheless, the fish industry continues to 
cause concern. A debate in the House of Commons last month 
demonstrated the interest in the industry on both sides of the 
House. 

The problem of overfishing was stressed. Some middle way 
must be found between catching the maximum amount of fish 
for the hungry world, and avoiding future disaster by over- 
fishing. After the last war, no solution was found to this 
problem, and it was one cause of the inter-war depression in 
the fishing industry. The problem of overfishing has been the 
subject of an international conference which has been meeting 
since March 25. At home, much remains to be done to put the 
industry well on its feet, and the Government is now consider- 
ing the future of the White Fish Commission, which was sus- 
pended at the outbreak of war. More organisation is needed 
to bring the fish in a fresher condition to the consumer, to 
preserve fish in times of glut, and generally to make the in- 
dustry more up to date. 

While the meat shortage lasts, there should be no difficulty in 
selling all the fish that can be caught. Prospects are that a 
free demand for meat is hardly likely to be met before home 
production reaches its pre-war level, and this, even under the 
most favourable conditions, may take about four years. The 
chances of increasing the meat ration in the near future appear 
to be so slender as to be non-existent. Even its maintenance 
at the present level of 1s. 2d. per week presents difficulties 
enough. The Ministry of Food buys wherever it can. The 
ration is composed approximately as follows (the figures in 
brackets are those which applied a year ago):— 

Home produced,. 53d. (sd.); Southern Dominions, 3hd. (2d.) ; 


; ada, id. (id.) ; United States, 3d. (2d.) ; South America, 3}d. 
43d.), 
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These figures are an indication of the magnitude of the task of 
keeping the meat ration at its present level. An increase in 
the ration could only be met out of stocks. It is admitted that 
these are larger than in peacetime, but owing to the still 


irregular shipping position, they have to be big enough to meet 
emergencies. 


® @ * 


Shorter Notes 


Indian election results, now being completed, show even greater 
successes for the Moslem League in provinces on the “ borders ” 
or even outside the accepted limits of Pakistan. In Bengal, it is 
winning nearly all the Moslem seats and may even be able to 
form a Ministry. In Bombay, it has won all the Moslem seats, 
though it is still outnumbered 4:1 by Congress members. All 
over Southern and Central India, indeed, the position of Congress 
is being strengthened, mostly at the expense of minor parties. It 
seems likely that it wil! form Ministries in eight provinces— 
Madras, Bombay, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, North-West Frontie 
Province, Central Provinces and United Provinces. 


* 


The announcement of the amalgamation of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
is accompanied by the statement that candidates for vacancies 
must be British subjects, the sons of British subjects, and of 
pure European descent. Since regular commissions in the Army 
will virtually be grantea only to thos: who have been through 
the new Royal Military Academy, this racial qualification will 
preclude all coloured colonial troops from ever becoming com- 
missioned officers in colonial regiments. The war proved that 
Atricans, for instance, can make excellent officers, and althougn 
the number capable of rising to commissioned rank may be small 
for some time to come, it 1s a most regrettable decision that they 
should be apparently completely barred from doing so in future. 


* 


The Government has accepted the need for increasing the 
facilities available for training veterinary surgeons along lines 
laid down by the Loveday Committee. In future, universities 
will be able in appropriate cases to confer the full veterinary 
degree and the status and examining powers of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons will be strengthened. Increased financial 
assistance will follow later. The urgent need of improving the 
health of Britain’s herds makes it desirable that these measures 
should come into force forthwith. 


x 


The Minister of Labour has now accepted the proposals of 
the Ince Committee on the Juvenile Employment Service and, 
in accordance with the committee’s recommendations, a Central 
Juvenile Employment Executive has already been set up. The 
main feature of the Ince report was its emphasis on vocational 
training, and, as a recognition of this principle and of the need 
for abolishing blind alley jobs, its acceptance by the Minister is 
important. It will, however, require Parliamentary legislation, 
and the co-operation of educational and industrial authorities 
in bridging the gap between school and industry. 


* 


The use of Dartmoor as a Borstal institution will shortly come 
to an end. New premises are being acquired, and old establish- 
ments are being returned, which wl provide additional accom- 
modation for about 1,500 boys in the course of the next eighteen 
months. With existing accommodation, excluding Dartmoor, this 
will provide for a total Borstal population of 3,300, against a 
total number of youths sentenced to Borstal detention of nearly 
3,000 at the end of February. 


* 


Two hundred empty houses in the Regent’s Park terraces are 
being taken over to re-house Government departments now 
occupying other private flats and offices. The arrangement is 
temporary. It has the advantage that to convert these terraces 
for office use is a simpler job than to restore them as private 
dwellings. For the time being, too, the famous Nash terraces 
will be safe from demolition—although it is to be hoped that 
official occupation will not be the permanent price of their 
safety. 
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Letters to 


A National Wages Policy 


Sir,—The Government has been urged from many quarters 
to formulate a national wages policy, but has declined to do so. 
All with first-hand experience of wage negotiations will under- 
stand the reasons for their reluctance, even if they do not agree 
with their inaction. 

Ministers have, however, made it clear that for trade unions 
to press for substantial advances at the present time is not in the 
public interest. They could hardly do less, having committed 
themselves to resisting inflationary tendencies and to maintaining 
the current price-level. In carrying out this policy they have 
been successful, though the equilibrium between supplies and 
purchasing power is precarious ; it is achieved only by damming 
up the normal flow of demand by means of rationing, coupons, 
points, etc. Anything that increases the pressure against these 
controls is a danges. The Government is also in its efforts to 
stabilise the cost of living spending yearly over £300 million in 
subsidies, divided more or less equally between home-produced 
food and that imported from overseas. 

But last October the Chancellor of the Exchequer forecast 
certain changes in taxation, which come into effect this week, and 
will have considerable repercussions on prices. These changes, 
which it is estimated will reduce the number of taxpayers by two 
million, can be summarised as follows :— 


million 
1. Reduction in standard rate 10S. tO QS. .......scseeeseeeees £120 
2. Increase in personal allowance 
(£80-L110 single, £140-£180 married) ...,.....scseceseeeee £160 
3. Change in graduation of standard rate 
(First £50 at 3s., instead of 6s., efC.) ............cccee eee eee £42 


4. In addition, children’s allowances in cash and kind are 
due in August, say ........... aint detested £100 

What is going to be the impact of this increase in purchasing 
power on commodity markets? We know that there is not yet 
any very considerable increase in the volume of goods on sale. 
Where then will the money go? We can hardly expect it to 
be absorbed in Savings Certificates. Is it not likely that there 
will be an unwelcome increase in purchasing power which will 
make it difficult to hold the price-level? In carefree pre-war 
days tax relief was a cause for rejoicing, and no one had to 
bother about secondary effects. We hope that we shall return 
to that state of affairs, but for the present such an attitude is 
hardly permissible while we have commodities in short supply, 
a controlled economy, and the tax reductions are on the scale 
already promised. With such reductions as these imminent we 
should consider them in relation to the price-level and wage rates. 

How long, for instance, do we intend to go on subsidising food 
to the extent of £300 million a year? Is this heavy demand 
on our budget, mostly contracted during the war, to become 
a permanent feature? If not, it should be reviewed. A reduc- 
tion in the subsidies will raise the cost of living, and that 
is serious. But however much we may dislike seeing the 
price-level rise, an orderly and planned retreat now to a new 
predetermined level that can be securely held is better than the 
risk of an uncontrolled slide later. Also it should be possible 
when prices rise by a deliberate jump to control retail margins. 
Any extra money spent on food would absorb some of the 
increase in purchasing power that the public is going to receive. 
In so far as this is the case, there will be less pressure piling up 
against our controls. 

If £400 million more purchasing power is going to be released 
by the Chancellor and simultaneously some of the £300 million 
food subsidy is to be passed on to the cost of living, what should 
happen to wage rates? Whatever may be the theoretical view, 
in practice taxation is taken into account when negotiating indus- 
trial agreements. Mr Tanner, of the Engineers, for instance, was 
under no illusion on this point when on February 6th last he 
argued his case for an increase of wages to a figure he named, 
“. . . Gfter taxes, other necessary expenditure, trade union sub- 
scriptions and corresponding increases had been met.” If taxes 
are to be taken into consideration in discussing living standards, 
ihen it is not unreasonable to ask that their reduction should 
be set off against a strictly limited but deliberate rise in the cost 
of food. Under present conditions direct taxation, the controlled 
cost of living and wage rates cannot be reviewed in isolation.— 
Yours faithfully, L. J. CapBuRY 

Cadbury Bros., Ltd., Bournville 
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the Editor 


What Price Rubber ? 


S1r,—In the course of your note in your issue of March 231d, 


it is stated that “ For Ceylon rubber the Government is paying 
1s. 6d. a pound cif until September 30th and for Malayan and 
North Borneo supplies Iod., ex estate, under agreements to the 
end of this month.” 

The price of 1s. 6d. paid to Ceylon producers is not cif, bur 
ex estate, so that there is a disparity between the two prices to 
the extent of 8d. in favour of Ceylon. The price for Malayan 
and North Borneo supplies is not fixed under any agreements, |; 
is a figure imposed on producers in those territories. It does 
not terminate at the end of this month. The period for which it 
is to continue is indefinite. 

Later on in your note it is stated that the price being paid to 
Ceylon “. .. is based on inflated costs of labour and contains 
an element of compensation for excessive tapping.” Measured in 
terms of work done, the cost of labour in Malaya is vastly greater 
than anything in Ceylon. Moreover, producers in Malaya are 
faced with the immense expenditure involved in rehabilitation, 
which has been spared to Ceylon. At no period during the war 
did Ceylon’s exports exceed its normal productive capacity, which 
was assessed as long ago as 1938 at 106,000 to 110,000 tons. The 
inference that there has been excessive tapping justifying a com- 
pensation in price is, therefore, scarcely warranted. None the 
less, producers in Malaya do not grudge the generous treatment 
that has been extended to Ceylon for the valuable contribution 
she was free to make at a period of extreme scarcity. It is perhaps 
inevitable, however, that a contrast should be drawn between 
the harsh treatment meted out to a victim of war with the more 
favoured treatment extended to Ceylon. 

The Government’s arbitrary and conflicting actions in regard to 
fixing the price of rubber in different territories betray a complete 
lack of any policy. They have fixed the price for Malaya and 
Borneo at a figure lower than in any other territory in the world 
at a time when they deserve the most favoured treatment. The 
consequences of this action will be serious. Recovery to the 
former standard of efficiency will be rendered virtually impossible. 
The value of exports of a commodity which is in scarce supply 
will be reduced to a low level. Dollar exchange will be lost. 
America’s reliance on synthetic rubber will be prolonged. The 

Malayan rubber industry is the most important of our Colonial 
enterprises. By discriminating against it and imposing upon it 
a burden which in the present. circumstances it cannot carry, 
the Government is defeating the realisation of that aim.—Yours 
faithfully, Joun Hay 
19 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 


Bulk Purchase for Cotton 


S1r,—There are many on this side of the Atlantic who shart 
the dismay of your cotton trade in the prospect that, as a result 
of the formation of the Cotton Purchasing Commission, the 
Liverpool Exchange will remain closed indefinitely. 

While it would be foolish to deny some immediate self interest, 
this feeling can by no means be solely ascribed to the loss 
potential arbitrage business. The roots go much deeper. Ther¢ 
is within it a deep concern resulting from a further dramatc 
setback to the system of free enterprise itself. 

I question whether the extent has been realised to which 
the interests of Empire commodities, basic and export, are Col: 
nected with the future of cotton marketing. It is, for example 
quite important that the heavy wool surpluses should not find af 
adequate market here to be too difficult to attain. To anyon 
familiar with domestic politics, it will be recognised how numerous 
are the obstacles to be overcome here. The friends of a frett 
flow of international commodities have enough trouble without 
having the Liverpool cotton situation used as an argument agains 
them, as the “ financing of socialism ” pseudo-argument is used by 
opponents of the British loan. 


May I respectfully request that such repercussions be givé? 


proper weight. There is danger that the hard necessity to restrict 
the expenditure of dollars—if this really is the basic reason—may 
result in a greater loss in their acquisition.—Yours faithfully, 
Herpert J. HoLtan? 
815 15th Street, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 
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Green Chairs 


in the Bronx 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


Hunter College, March 30. 

T= symbol of the Security Council meetings in New York is 

paradox. Nothing is what might be expected, from the floor 
of the press room, which looks to be solid, to the case presented 
by the Iranian Minister, which gives a not dissimilar feeling of 
illusion. The meetings are in New York City, but they are held 
amid greening fields from which no skyscraper is visible. The 
matter under discussion is an alleged threat to the peace of the 
world, but the abilities most in evidence are not those of delicate 
negotiation leading to amicable settlement. What strikes the eye 
and the ear is the high development of those engineering skills by 
which men subdue continents, build great cities and make war. 
The Council Chamber, constructed in seventeen days and nights 
within a space formerly occupied by a college gymnasium, is a 
miracle of the most modern comfort and efficiency, but no such 
miracle has touched the human processes which stumble along 
within its sound-proofed walls. 


The visitor, emerging blinking from the Underground (which 
has there become the elevated) or rattling up in one of the war- 
worn taxicabs, is first impressed by empty distances and second 
by the paradox of that scene in that place. 


The Bronx is not a tidy or an impressive section. Nor is it 
one to which eleven nations would normally be expected to come 
for the purpose of safeguarding the peace of the world. Nationals 
of as many countries undoubtedly live there, but chiefly because 
housing on the outskirts of the city is relatively cheap. The Bronx 
is an administrative unit, it is also a state of mind, and the only 
one of New York City’s five boroughs which occupies mainland 
territory. Surprisingly rural until after World War I, it still pre- 
serves its country prides and prejudices, and thereby becomes the 
butt of endless jokes from its more metropolitan neighbours. 
To a Londoner it must be fairly reminiscent of Hackney. Its side 
streets are raw and shabby, its traffic backbone is flanked on each 
side with a continuous row of flats almost identical in design 
which are occupied by clerks, small merchants, garment workers, 
artisans. Nothing about its stereotyped facades or its slovenly 
back yards prepares one for the marshalled flags, the heavily 
guarded gates, the air of vast importance with which police escorts 
wave official limousines into the flat campus of Hunter College 
a neighbours gather to watch. 


Hunter College, which had barely won its Bronx buildings back 


| [tom the WAVES (the women’s naval organisation) before they 


were commandeered by Uno, is the last step in the free education 
lor women provided by New York City. Its Bronx unit consists 
of half a dozen structures, machine-age Gothic in design, with 
Oxford overtones, set primly on wide lawns which the spring 
Tains turned suddenly green between the first and third sessions 
of the Council. This is not what New York is supposed to look 
like. Acres of empty pavement and vacant lots surround the 
campus on three sides ; the patrolling police huddle together at 
‘ntrances with a city man’s dislike of spaces too open for interest. 

hind the campus lies a sprawling suburbia, and in front of it 
embattled Westchester, where Uno would like to establish a 
Permanent home if the owners of country houses there can be 
brought to consider something beyond the ends of their indignant 
hoses. So far, those owners are as intransigent as the labour 
“ions which insist on hampering the Council’s smooth running 
by holding to the right of union rules and jurisdictional disputes 
whether the world ends or not. 


Inside, the space provided for the physical culture of young 
‘dies lends itself with surprising success to the needs of the 
nations. Delegates and distinguished visitors enter the front door, 


Ournalists, radio men and photographers pop in and out of the 


basement door at the back, worm through locke: svems to the 
improvised writing space flanked by telephone booths and tele- 
graph offices. The Council Chamber itself has been transformed 
so completely that no trace of its athletic past is left. What one 
sees is an oblong room in a vibrant shade of what used to be 
called ashes of roses, the walls hung with pleated curtains which 
perform the double function of decoration and sound deadening, 
the ceilings set with angled lights that rise to photographable 
imtensity for speeches and dim for translation, the only other 
colours the soft gold of bleached mahogany which forms the 
delegates’ table and the soft green which in this instance has 
been transferred to their chairs. The golden table is made in 
the shape of a flattened semi-circle around which the delegates 
sit. They face another golden table, this one T-shaped fer 
translators, and beyond that the world. 


* 


That the world is here no one doubts, least of all the delegates. 
Two hundred and twenty-eight seats for the seven hundred 
members of press, radio and photographic services who applied 
for credentials, perhaps an equivalent number of the public, 
which means representatives of organisations interested in foreign 
affairs, heads of women’s clubs, prominent citizens of various 
categories. Press balconies rise at each end, and along one side 
a row of boxes hung from the ceiling houses radio control rooms 
and the long muzzles of movie and television cameras waiting to 
flash every twitch of passion, every sign of indecisicn to the world 
outside. The precedent was set at San Francisco that citizens’ 
organisations had an important réle to play in keeping the Ameri- 
can public informed and reasonably patient with the slow process 
of building an international organisation that might work. In a 
country likely to be swept by sudden storms of enthusiasm 
followed by periods of boredom, those on the side of the angels 
had to be kept at work to stave off raids by groups of more dubious 
allegiance. So there are in the audience certain international “ do- 
gooders ” whose faces were well known in Geneva. There is also 
a grim reminder that because Geneva failed, the game this time 
is to be played in earnest. Two rows of public seats in the centre 
of the Chamber were filled at every session by wounded men ir 
uniform who came limping in at the beginning and sat through 
until the end. 

The first session was given over to speeches of welcome, dull 
as they were formal. On the second day, the delegates got down 
to business, and it was then that American spectators, unused to 
watching international discussion but brought up from childhood 
in the rules of erder that govern debating societies and committee 
meetings, found themselves in the position of the little boy who 
said out loud that the Emperor had no clothes on. The Security 
Council appeared to have no framework of procedure to govern 
its meetings and its arguments. There sat the round-faced Dr 
Quo, flanked by the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, and 
beyond them the representatives of ten great nations and small 
ones, nations that numbered some three or four hundred million 
people, that conducted their own internal affairs with varying 
degrees of acumen. Yet sitting as an international body for the 
second time this year they had not been able to decide whether 
thev would delegate any authority to their chairman, or would 
discuss and vote on the procedure of debate as well as on the 
substance of debate. The lack of such a body of rules made the 
chairman look both foolish and capricious, a réle which Dr Quo, 
who is reputed to be neither, played with more philosophic calm 
than a westerner might have been able to muster 


Fe Se es ee 
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American onlookers had read of this situation in the press re- 
porting the London meeting, but seeing the confusion it created 
and the opportunity it gave for using chaos as a weapon made a 
bitter impression. Whatever Americans thought of the merits of 
the Iranian dispute, they were united in their outspoken comment 
that the game could not continue to be played very long without 
an agreed set of rules. 

The ghosts of Geneva haunt the Bronx and will not be laid. 
The delegates of the smaller countries who got their training under 
the League—as those of the United States and the USSR who did 
not and are correspondingly handicapped—the members of the 
world press, the press credentials officer who stayed at her post 
until the summer of 1940 and then came out through a fallen 
France. all these have memories. Geneva failed, and this cannot 
afford to fail. The old Geneva hands felt ice water down the spine 
as the Soviet representative walked out of the session. The show- 
down may have been necessary, but the men who forced it looked 
no happier than did the known Soviet sympathisers. 





American Notes 


Taming the Atom 


The technical committee appointed to study the possibilities 
of controlling the production of atomic energy so that its 
useful possibilities could be internationally exploited without 
danger to world security has made its report, and it has been 
presented to Congress by Under-Secretary Acheson. The Com- 
mittee, which began its deliberations sunk in gloom, has become 
progressively more convinced that the two aims are not incom- 
patible. It proposes three positive safeguards with which the 
projected Atomic Authority should be entrusted: first, that 
deposits of uranium and thorium and their mining throughout 
the world should become the monopoly of the authority; secondly, 
that operations should be divided into those potentially dangerous 
to world security, and harmless, according to whether the release 
of nuclear energy might be used to manufacture explosives ; and 
thirdly, the sensational scientific scoop that plutonium can be 
“denatured” in such a way that though it is still useful for 
benevolent ends, it cannot be used for the building of bombs 
without “a major scientific and technical effort.” The scientists’ 
explanation is that denaturing slows down plutonium’s chain 
reaction below what is necessary for explosives, while leaving it 
adequate for industrial purposes. 


To the layman this is scientific mystery, which, iike trans- 
substantiation, can only be taken on faith. In the United States 
the scientists’ conviction that opening the way to industrial uses 
and scientific research need not run the risk of mass liquidation 
is regarded as the first ray of hope on what seemed an insoluble 
dilemma. 

The report is, of course, only a basis for discussion ; it is not 
even official Administrative policy. What it provides is a blue- 
print for the machinery. The big question is, does the will to 
submit to control exist ? Who is to control the controllers ? 
‘They will have the power of life and death on a scale never before 
imagined. If Uno skids on oil, will it not blow itself up with 
the atom ? It was only a fortnight ago that Senator Ball, who 
made his name as an internationalist, made known his belief that 
the atom bomb alone kept the United States from being committed 
to a policy of appeasing Russia. This is a measure of how great 
a revival of international confidence will be required. 

On the domestic scene, the McMahon Committee has unani- 
mously adopted a new compromise of the claims of military and 
civilians to control the atom. Under this scheme, the civilian 
commission is to be supreme, with the military review committee 
having power to appeal to the President only if the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy was convinced that its operations 
were endangering military security. The belief that safeguards 
against misuse are eminently possible, as expressed in the Lilienthal 
report, should do much to strengthen the position of the scientists 
that freedom of information need not necessarily undermine 
security. 

. * * 


Coal Strike 
Mr John L. Lewis has now started his war on three fronts— 


a strike against the soft coal operators that is also a threat to 
the Administration’s economic policy and a challenge to the CIO 


® and its affiliated unions. The miners came out on Sunday night 


when Mr Schwellenbach, Secretary of Labour, had made a last, 
unsuccessful effort at negotiation. The Administration’s attempts 
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to bring both sides to a compromise have now been entrusted to 
a special mediator. But there has been no talk, so far, of takin 
over the mines, All that has been done is to take contro] ti 
the distribution of stocks of bituminous coal in order to see tha 
supplies go where they are most urgently needed. ’ 

The background of public opinion is difficult to assess. But there 


seems a vague hopefulness that this is the last big reconversioy 
strike and that, if it can be satisfactorily settled, the way to pros- 
perity will be much smoother than in recent months. It is poy. 
of course, the only major strike in progress. At the momen. 
Detroit transport workers, employees of farm equipment many. 
facturers, and of the Californian canning companies are out on 
strike, and the total number of men involved is now 772,000, 


It is difficult, however, to see just how Mr Lewis’s dispute cay 
be satisfactorily settled without a prolonged trial of strength. A; 
the moment, the Administration is trying mediation; sooner o; 
later it may have to put pressure on one side or the other. And 
Mr Lewis’s demands are so exorbitant and would make such 
a big hole in price-control if they were granted, that, in norma! 
circumstances, it would be reasonable to suppose that the 
Administration would use all of its influence to make him modify 
his claims. But the picture is complicated by the close fight 
now in progress in the House of Representatives over the imme- 
diate future of the Office of Price Administration. If that body 
and its powers were to expire on June 3oth a new economic 
policy would be forced on the President which would have the 
most unforeseen results. 


* * * 


Labour Leader—New Model ? 


Mr Walter Reuther’s election as president of the United 
Automobile Workers has come as something of a surprise. By 
bare 200 votes out of 8,000, he ousted Mr R. J. Thomas from his 
six years’ tenure of the office and turned the usually stodgy UAW 
annual conference into national news. 

For Mr Reuther is something of a new phenomenon in labou: 
politics. And, from London at least, the settlement of the Gener! 
Motors strike—which he had led and organised—hardly looked 
like an unqualified success for the union. And, although Mr 
Thomas is not an inspiring leader, his rival was, apparently, fer 
from universally popular. The left wing of the Union—Con- 
munists and others—were steadily against him, and many fear 
have been expressed that personal ambition was his guiding motive. 

To British ears, it is perhaps misleading that Mr Reuther has 
been labelled as an “ ideological” leader. This arises, not from 
his politics, but from his use of much wider arguments for higher 
wages than those commonly put forward, and from his much 
wider interpretation of the functions of a union. He has, fo 
instance, based his case for higher wages without price increases 
on the economic theory that higher prices would result in indus- 
trial instability and unemployment. It was he, too, who has © 
strongly argued that management must pay out in wages as much 
as it can afford (hence the demand for “a look at the books”}— 
thus leaving labour as in the dubious position of residuary legattt 
of industry. His claims on management, however, are made in the 
belief that unions have a much bigger part to play in production. 
Back at the beginning of the war, Reuther pushed for the whol- 
sale conversion of automobile factories to aircraft and w# 
materials, and all along has pressed for the use of “works 
councils.” His latest idea for the industry is a new marketing 
organisation to avoid the serious seasonal variations in output and 
employment. This constant “interference” in a field usually 
left strictly to the employer is quite out of the usual pattern ¢ 
labour leadership. 

Mr Reuther, however, will not have an entirely free hand # 
running the UAW. Mr Thomas has changed places and become 
vice-president, and Mr George Addes, unanimously re-elected 
secretary and treasurer, has too much support from the Com 
munists not to object to Reuther’s declared intention to “ isolate 
those members “ with outside political loyalties.” Mr Phi! Mur 
president of the CIO, can also be expected to put some check . 
Mr Reuther’s freedom, though neither of these checks necessaty 
mean a serious split in the CIO. 


* x * 


Progressives in Liquidation 


_ The news that the Progressive party in Wisconsin has ge 
into voluntary liquidation and voted to return to the Republic” 
fold marks the end of a long tradition of Western 1 


gency. The Senate, which not so long ago resounded to a 
pendents like Norris, Borah, and the elder LaFollette, W! 
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reduced to the dead level of two-party uniformity. The House 
of Representatives boasts, or rather endures, Mr Marcantonio, 
but only by stretching the definition can he be regarded.as an 
independent. For twenty-five years Wisconsin has thrown up 
independent political movements, whose roots go back even 
further, to the Populist discentents of the turn of the century. 
The “Bull Moose” crusade of Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 
took its ideas largely from those of the elder LaFollette, who 
later, in 1924, bolted the Republican ticket to run for President 
and secured 5 million votes under the Progressive label and on a 
platform of government ownership, opposition to monopoly, 
labour legislation, farm relief, and honesty in government. In 
1934 his sons perpetuated the dynasty by reforming the party 
and capturing the Wisconsin state government. At its height, 
the party had seven Congressmen as well as Senator LaFollette 
‘the younger) in Washington, 

The West has always dreamed of a great farmer-labour alliance 
which would sweep the Eastern “ interests ” out of power, but it 
was never able to mobilise the labour vote sufficiently to put 
Bryan or a LaFollette in the White House. The real dynamic 
came from the farms; it was the great agricultural depression 
following the last war, and deepened by the depression of 1930-33 
that provided the economic foundation and sense of sectional 
grievance. Much of the Progressives’ thunder was stolen by 
Mr Roosevelt, but what has dealt a death-blow to the crusade 
has been the war prosperity of the farmer. The well-to-do do 
not revolt, and the farmers have waxed fat during the war. Farm 
income, which averaged $4.7 billions in the four years 1935-39 
touched $13 billions in 1945. 

Senator LaFollette’s political expediency recognizes the end 
of anera. The farm population is declining ; the West is indus- 
trializing. The new political divisions must become increasingly 
horizontal, rather than sectional. The days of the Sons of the 
Wild Jackass are over, The radicals of the future are in the ranks 
of the Political Action Committee of the CIO, which shows a 
grasp of political realities in its intention—at least for the moment 
—to continue to work within the two-party framework. But the 
platform provided for the great independents by the splinter 
parties will be missed. Senator LaFollette announces his hope 
that the return of the Progressives will liberalize the Republicans, 
but it is a hap’orth of yeast to a deal of dough. 


* x * 
Philippine Preference 


July 4th this year will be the first Philippine Independence 
Day. But independence dawns under gloomy skies. War damage 
is conservatively put at $250 millions, which will only partly be 
met by Senator Tydings’s Bill providing a going-away present of 
$100 millions for rehabilitation. But the major Philippine dilemma 
has always been that political independence could be secured 
only at the cost of exclusion from the American market, which 
for thirty years has given the Philippines the highest standard of 
living in the Orient. A palliative exists in the extension of Philip- 
pine preference. The House of Representatives voted this week 
(0 extend 100 per ceat preference to the islands for eight years, 
with the degree of preference declining by 5 per cent a year after 
that until by 1974 all preferences end. However oddly such a sug- 
gestion contrasts with the most-favoured-nation clause and the re- 
solute American hostility to British Imperial preference, some such 
arrangement is imperative if the end of the much-vaunted American 
colonial experiment is not to leave a bitter taste in the mouths of 
both parties. In 1939 two-thirds of Philippine exports went to 
the United States and virtually all their chief cash crop, sugar. 
The islands were not even self-sufficient in food. It was this 
fact which rallied such powerful sponsors for independence among 


} American beet sugar and dairy interests, and it is perhaps too 


carly to assume that the Senate, with its 34 beet-state Senators 
and 4 cane-state Senators will agree to the Philippines having its 
cake and eating it too. 

The preference scheme gives a less generous breathing spell 
than appears at first, for tariff rates of 15-20 per cent—which will 
come into force in twelve years under the Bell Act—would be pro- 

bitive. It is worth remembering that in the past American 
stants for readjustments have belied their purpose by increasing, 
rather than decreasing, the islands’ economic dependency. If the 
ink with the United States is broken, re-orientation may have 
‘0 be, appropriately enough, toward the Orient, and the semi- 
‘elt-sufficiency the Japanese imposed during the occupation. 

. here is a good case for postponing independence, coming as 
: does in the midst of war havoc. But to do so is politically 
Possible; it would involve losing face both on the part of 


alipino leaders and the United States. After this month’s 


‘tons, a compromise in the form of Dominion status cannot 
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be ruled out, which would satisfy native pride, more accurately 


reflect the realities of Pacific security, and end an imperial chapter 
more hopefully. 


Pressures on Silver 


A recent American Note received from a correspondent in 
Colorado drew attention to the sagging production of gold in the 
United States and to the pressure for higher prices for the mine- 
Operators. Much the same, in broad outline, is also true of 
Silver, except that the pressure from the other side—from those 
who use silver and want to buy it cheap—seems to be stronger 
than usual. 

On December 31, 1945, the Green Act expired. It had per- 
mitted the Treasury to sell silver not needed for minting at 71.11 
cents per ounce. The price of silver has now returned to the 
_ Statutory” price of $1.29 per oz. which, when gold was $20.67 
in the early 1930’s, bore the traditional ratio to gold of 1:16. 
The Act was not allowed to expire without a fight. Under par- 
ticularly strong pressure from New England silver manufacturers 
and other industrial users, the House passed an extension of the 
Green Act. This measure, however, now languishes in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee where six of the members, 
Significantly, represent mining states in the West. A new way 
of freeing the 250 million odd ounces not being used by the 
Treasury for currency is now being tried: a special clause has 
been tagged on to the Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Bill 
which, in course of time, will go before the Senate Finance 
Committee, which has only five mining-state members. 


Meanwhile, production of new silver, though only a little below 
pre-war averages at 30 million ounces a year, is quite inadequate 
to meet booming demands. Last year 140 million ounces were 
used in industry and the arts ; this year’s demands will be only 
Io per cent less. And, although the price paid for imported 
silver was raised last autumn from 45 cents to 71.11 cents an 
ounce, very little has come in to meet the shortage. 


Shorter Notes 


The detailed settlement of the Lend-Lease account between 
Great Britain and the United States follows nearly four months 
after the general outline of the settlement had been agreed on 
during the negotiations for the British loan. The $650 million 
which, as part of the $4,400 million loan, was to be credited to 
Britain for the settlement of Lend-Lease was divided between $532 
million for the acquisition of surplus U.S. property and instal- 
lations in the United Kingdom together with all Lend-Lease 
and Reciprocal Aid items delivered before VJ-Day, and a sum 
of about $118 million to settle the post-VJ-Day balance and the 
balance of claims for damages in each country. It now appears 
that this sum will probably be larger than was at first thought 
likely—in which case more than $650 million will have to be 
deducted from the loan for the final settlement of Lend-Lease. 

* 


The opposite number to Mr Robert Hannegan, Democratic 
national chairman and Postmaster-General, during the coming 
elections is to be Mr Carroll Reece, appoinied this week to be 
national chairman of the Republican party. The office has been 
vacant since Mr Herbert Brownell, who ran Mr Dewey’s cam- 
paign in 1944, resigned a month ago. Mr Reece, a congressman 
of 25 years’ standing, comes from a Republican stronghold in 
Tennessee and was elected in preference to Mr Danaher, a known 
isolationist believed to have had the support of Governor Dewey. 
One of Mr Reece’s first problems will be to square Mr Harold 
Stassen’s activities with the more cautious party line. Mr Stassen, 
now firmly in the running for 1948, proposes to start an organi- 
sation—“ Republican National Forum ”*—independent of the 
party’s national committee, which he hopes will mobilise and 
ventilate the opinions of younger Republicans more progressive 
and more internationalist than the “Old Guard.” 

* 


Pressure on the President from Mr Morgenthau, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, may have something to do with the 
quickening pace of Sécretary Anderson’s agricultural programme 
to increase exports of food from the United States. Having 
recently restricted the use of grains in the manufacture of human 
as well as animal food, the Department of Agriculture has taken 
a leaf out of Mr Morgenthau’s book and offered, in effect, to 
buy wheat from farmers at the best price ruling between now 
and next spring. There is also some discussion of cutting grain 
stocks and of “ buying for export at source ” or making flour mills 
set aside 25 per cent of output to be compulsorily sold to the 
Administration for exports. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The New Russian Government 


N March roth the Supreme Soviet in Moscow unanimously 

appointed the new Russian Government, as proposed by 
Generalissimo Stalin. It consists of fifty-seven Ministers, of 
whom about fifty have purely economic functions. The manage- 
ment of each major industry, including even fish, milk and meat 
processing, is constituted as a separate Ministry. On the other 
hand, the list of Ministries shows gaps, hardly conceivable in any 
other Government. It does not include, for instance, a Ministry 
of Education, because education comes under the so-called 
Republican Governments, as distinct from the Central Republican 
Government. This Council of Ministers is directed by a small 
inner Cabinet, in which the real power is concentrated. This 
consists of Generalissimo Stalin, Prime Minister as well as 
Minister of Defence, and of eight Vice-Premiers, some of whom 
are free from any departmental responsibilities. The eight Vice- 
Premiers are: Molotov, who also remains Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Beria, until recently Commissar of Home Affairs ; 
Andreyev, former Commissar of Agriculture in the crucial years 
of collectivisation ; Mikoyan, also Minister of Foreign Trade ; 
Vosnesensky, who represents the State Planning Commission, of 
which he is chairman; Marshal Voroshilov ; Kaganovitch, who 
is also Minister of the Building Materials Industry ; and Kossegyn. 


The debates in the Supreme Soviet were, as usual, a demonstra- 
tion of complete unanimity. Neither the broad principles nor 
the details of the New Five-Year Plan as presented by 
Vosnesensky gave rise to any real discussion. All the members 
of the Supreme Soviet were equally enthusiastic about the trans- 
formation of the Council of People’s Commissars into an ordinary 
Council of Ministers. Their acts were a tribute to a ritual 
of Parliamentary procedure which bears little relation to the actual 
practice of Cabinet formation in Moscow. 


Party and Army 


It would, nevertheless, be a mistake to assume that the appoint- 
ment of a new Soviet Government has no political significance. 
For the formation of the new Government appears to be important 
in that the latent rivalry between the Party and the Army, recently 
discussed in The Economist, has been resolved. Not a single 
representative of the new Officers’ Corps has been appointed 
to any leading post. The eight Vice-Premiers are all members 
of “ The Old Stalinist Guard” in the Party. Molotov, Andreyev, 
Mikoyan, Kaganovitch and Voroshilov have been Stalin’s closest 
associates for twenty odd years, since the days when he began 
his fight for leadership inside the Party. Beria, Kossegyn and 
Vosnesensky belong to a younger generation, but they too have 
reached the'r present high position through the Party. The 
fact that Zhukov, Vassilevsky, Koniev, Rokossovsky and other 
marshals and generals who made their names in recent campaigns 
have not been promted to Cabinet rank is the more eloquent be- 
cause of Voroshilov’s appointment to the post of Vice-Premier and 
Budenny’s election to the permanent Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet. Voroshilov and Budenny are thus the only representatives 
of the Army in the new governmental bodies. Both these 
marshals made their fame in the Civil War and not in the war 
against Germany, in which they were regarded as failures. Both 
represent the citizen soldiery of 1918 to 1921 and not the more 
modern Officers’ Corps, which was indoctrinated with Nationalist 
Russian slogans in 1942 to 1945. 


It would, nevertheless, be a gross overstatement to say that 
their new promotion means a return to the ideas of the early 
revolutionary period ; but the gesture has certainly been calculated 
to deflate the prestige of the new marshals and the new Officers’ 
Corps. If anybody can represent the Army in the political coun- 
«ils, then it is only the old marshals who have the advantage of 
having made their whole career through, and inside, the Party. 


Their rather modest political ambitions and aspirations can neve; 
clash with those of the Party. This pricking of the balloon js 
most likely to cause resentment among younger officers who hay: 
fought and conquered under the orders of Zhukov, Koniey, o; 
Vassilevsky ; but they will certainly bear their resentment jp 
silence. In the near future the regime has probably nothing 
to fear from this side. The verdict of the Supreme Soviet (or 
to put it more accurately, of Generalissimo Stalin) has been i. 
favour of the Party, and everybody will submit to that verdic. 
Its wider political significance lies in the probability that 
nationalist pride and militarist self-confidence will not colour 
Soviet policy as strongly as they possibly would have done, if 
the young Officers’ Corps had been represented in the Government, 


The New President 


Another election which deserves attention and confirms the 
general trend has been that of Shvernik to succeed Kalinin as 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, that, is, 
President of the Soviet Union. Kalinin represented the continuity 
of the Bolshevik Party throughout all its metamorphoses and als 
that shade of its policy which was coloured by a strong sympathy 
for the peasants. His successor, though much younger, also 
belongs to the Old Guard, and has been active primarily in trade 
unionism. 

The Session of the Supreme Soviet has otherwise been quite 
exceptionally non-political. It centred entirely on the New Five 
Year Plan presented by Vosnesensky. Neither Stalin nor Molotov 
gave the customary international and domestic reviews. Their 
reticence may be explained by a reluctance to give any compre- 
hensive statement of Soviet policy at a moment of grave inter- 
national tension, when definite commitments might tend to fix that 
policy too rigidly. On the other hand, fragmentary and cautious 
statements of policy have been made by Generalissimo Stalin in 
his rejoinders to Mr Churchill. The serious view taken in 
Moscow of the international situation is stressed, above all, by 
the fact that the Generalissimo has decided to remain Premier. 
Stalin formally took over the leadership of the Government only 
shortly before the outbreak of the Russo-German war, in a stai¢ 
of national emergency ; and the fact that he has not now retired 
and assumed his previous, almost unofficial, status is probably 
understood in Russia as a sign that the national emergency has 
not yet ended. 


Populist Victory 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Athens, April 3rd. By Cable 
THE elections passed off in Athens and the country roundabout 
in an almost Sunday-school atmosphere. Great credit for this 8 
undoubtedly due to the Allied observers, and also to Sir Charis 
Wickham for the excellent showing made by the unarmed Greek 
police in dealing with the big crowds in Athens during eve-l- 
elections speeches. The chief incident during the election pet 
was a raid by a hundred armed Communists on a police stato 
near Katherini in Macedonia, in which six gendarmes and two 
soldiers were killed. There was certainly no evidence of Rigi! 
“terrorism” to be seen in the Athens area during a long tour © 
polling stations, police stations, cafés, and so forth. Only 4 few 
cases of intimidation by both Right and Left were revealed. 


Now that the Right-wing Populists have won their expected 
tory, what they will do with it is a more open qucstioD 
seemed likely a week ago. The Centre bloc under MM. Venizelos 
Papandreou, and Canellopoulos appear to have gained a mare" 
influence (aided indirectly by Left-wing abstention) sufficient - 
give the Populists pause in their Cabinet-making and invite ™ 
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Centre’s co-operation in forming a Government of national union 
This Right approach to the Centre met with a refusal from M. 
Papandreou ; and M. Venizelos is now mentioned as the possible 
jeader of the new Government—provided always that agreement 
js reached on speeding-up the plebiscite on the King’s return 
in accordance with the Populist election slogan: “He is coming.” 
The Centre insists on an Allied decision on this point. There is, 
however, no confirmation of M. Venizelos’s attitude ; and the 
Populists also say they might welcome a non-political figure as 
Premier. “5 

The Populist political programme contained the statement: 
“The choice is between crowned or uncrowned democracy, the 
question depending on what political and social conditions obtain. 
On the strength of Greek realities the Populists favour crowned 
democracy.” This programme also emphasises a system of “ legis- 
lative frames,” by which laws will formulate only essential clauses 
in such a manner that the Chambers need not be concerned with 
matters of detail. These, and the manner of execution, would 
be settled by the Government. There is also a strong demand for 
fuller executive powers for the Government. 

The Left is expected to retaliate against unpopular legislation 
by widespread strikes. Indeed it is difficult to see how the Right 
can govern except by strong-arm methods, or by relying on 
British support for a Monarchist regime in circumstances open 
to the easy criticism that the Left has been eliminated. The 
question of the withdrawal of British troops depends more than 
ever on the ability of the Greeks to achieve internal stability. Of 
this there is no sign, either political or economic. On the question 
of external security the Right takes the line that the British are 
the natural protectors of Greece for an indefinite period. 

Meanwhile EAM seems to be congratulating itself on the suc- 
cess of its abstentionist policy. M. Partsalidis asserts “ The Greek 
people have won a peaceful victory over Mr Bevin’s methods of 
blackmail.” No accurate figures of abstention will be available 
until the full voting results are in ; but returns from over half the 
polling-stations suggest that the figure is about 47 per cent. (From 
this must be subtracted involuntary abstentions due to death, 
displacement and the absence from their own registration 
areas of 100,000 men in the forces.) That the Populists are sensi- 
tive on this issue is shown by their accusation that the outgoing 
Government is withholding results from those districts where 
abstention was negligible in order thereby to cast slander on the 
elections abroad. 


Hungry Poland 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN WARSAW] 


March 29th 

Mr Hoover has come and gone; but the threat of famine in 
Poland remains. Food has been behind every important Govern- 
ment decision for many weeks ; food 1s rarely absent from the 
thoughts of even “ essential workers” in the first ration category ; 
the search for food occupies the lives of the less favoured categories 
of the population. And now, although it may soon be absent from 
the nation’s dinner tables, Poland’s food has at last been laid, 
bluntly and with no embellishments, on an international conference 
table. 

The Polish food problem must be looked at from Poland. In 
London and Washington Poland’s needs must be measured against 
the hunger of other countries. When the world is short of an 
estimated five to eight million tons of wheat, 350,000 tons more 
or less is not a matter for extraordinary solicitude. Here, however, 
it is quite naturally measured against the destruction of Warsaw, 
the terrible depletion of the Polish population by the Germans, 
and the unparalleled post-war problems that seem to be concen- 
trated to an inhuman degree in this devastated country. No other 
country has been bodily shifted on the map ; in no other country 
must whole populations be transferred, with millions brought 
home after many years of forced labour and concentration camps. 
The rehabilitation problem would itself be enormous, even if no 
Other abnormal factors existed. The Poles themselves would not 
have it otherwise, for they see in their new borders their own 
salvation, their last possibility of avoiding a renewed aggression 
Originating in Germany, and their road to a healthy economic 
uture, It is in the quick possibility of increasing by 100 per cent 
the country’s pre-war industrial output per head that they can at 
least see a future in which the economy of this country will no 
onger be dominated by a predominantly poverty-stricken rural 
Population, Ironically enough, even this great gain to Poland 


enormously to the difficulties of solving the immediate 
Problem—bread. Any attempt at a balanced diet is a luxury 
that cannot even be considered. 
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The Minister of Food, Mr Stachelski, who will represent Poland 
at the Conference of Economic Ministers in London, has frankly 
admitted that Poland’s soil will not feed its population in the 
critical months before the harvest. By the second week in May, 
bread supplies will be exhausted. By June the country will face 
famine—unless help comes from outside. The deficit for human 
consumption is estimated at 330,000 tons. In addition there is a 
deficit of seed grain of 215,000 tons. This deficit was arrived at 
only after the most ruthless reduction of potential consumption. 
Bread for the non-agricultural population (which, with potatoes, 
makes up about 63 per cent of the average diet) must be cut from 
350 grammes a day, the average maintained before March, to 
about 230 grammes. The former figure required some 130,000 
tons of grain a month ; the lowered intake per head will require 
only 85,000 tons per month for June, July and August—and about 
75,000 tons for May. This amount must cover not just the normal 
non-agricultural population, but all non-productive elements, 
including repatriates and farmers at present without resources. 
Altogether the people to be supplied number 13,000,000 out of a 
total population of 23,330,000, exclusive of the army. 

Perhaps the most serious problem arising from the present 
crisis is that emphasis must be directed from sowing to averting 
famine this year. Much political capital has been made of this 
issue, but the opposition leader, Mr Mikolajczyk, admitted at 
the food discussions during Mr Hoover’s visit that a devotion of 
all stocks to sowing might mean that when the harvest comes 
there will be few Poles left to enjoy it. It is unfortunate that 
the policy of the Combined Food Board should contribute to this 
dilemma. For the Board, although it has removed wheat from 
international control and allocation, still makes allotments to 
Unrra, and cannot—or will not—work on more than a month to 
month basis. Thus Unrra is in the anomalous position of having 
to accept the decisions of the Combined Food Board while it 
receives no practical help from the Board to implement them. 
Poland, working from hand to mouth, cannot estimate how much 
of her meagre supplies can be sown. If the Government could 
be assured that seed grain would be supplied later this year, they 
would almost certainly take steps to borrow sufficient seed from 
Russia or the Middle East, to be returned from Unrra supplies 
later in the year. Under present conditions this is impossible. 
If the 215,000-ton deficit were filled, it would be used almost 
entirely for the new territories, where only about 500,000 hectares 
were sown last autumn. The 215,000 tons would double the sown 
area, still leaving unsown at least half the total pre-war area. 
In terms of grain alone—if politics are put aside for the moment— 
the contribution this area should eventually make to the Polish 
diet can be hazarded from the average vield between 1934 and 
1938. Then it produced 2,118,000 tons of rye, 616,000 tons of 
wheat, 681,000 tons of barley. The 1945 yield for barley— 
70,000 tons—gives an idea of the vast distance between the 
potential yield and the dismal prospect. Another problem will 
be the decreased yield of the land. It is expected that any 
increase in crop will have to be based not on an increased yield 
per hectare, but on an extension of the sown area. 


Poland’s animal population was destroyed by the Germans with 
the same demoniacal thoroughness as her people. The result 
is that the land is starved for natural fertilisers. Since the total 
losses in livestock come to some thirty million, replacements 
through Unrra and other means, though valuable, have been 
inicroscopic. The Germans also denuded the farms of machinery, 
and, since Poland’s pre-war economy was largely agricultural, the 
depletion of population has had perhaps a more profound effect 
on agricultural man-power than on any cther area of the economy. 
Ic is not difficult, therefore, to understand why the Poles, looking 
about them at the results of the war and recalling the occupation 
under which they existed for five years, do not consider it un- 
reasonable to ask from their Allies a small degree of extra help. 


Help from the West 


Polish Government officials are inclined to look at the question 
of outside help with a minimum of sentimentality. They do not 
think that Mr Hoover, no longer a young man, made the long 
voyage from America to Poland and other European countries to 
make a theoretical survey of food conditions for Mr Truman. 
But they nevertheless do not consider help from America a 
possibility, unless unacceptable conditions are imposed. It may 
be inconceivable to the bulk of the American population that 
food, grown on fine American farms, should be used with political 
strings attached to it. Even when the strings are identified as 
bases or a free press or other qualifications that are the domestic 
concern of another country, few Americans can recognise them. 
The Poles, on the other hand, have a healthy cynicism—or perhaps 
it is a sense of reality. Since wheat is scarce, and what there 
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is of it must be shared among many hungry mouths, it is 
generally accepted here that little, if any, will be left for this 
least-favoured nation. Wheat from America would strengthen 
ihe present Polish Government, but in most Polish circles it is 
accepted—rightly or wrongly—that even the promise of a key 
to America’s bread-bin is reserved for Mr Mikolajczyk. The 
result, of course, is that the country inclines more and more to 
the Soviet Union fcr aid. It does not forget that Russia has 
already promised France 600,000 odd tons of grain. 

What the Poles do not understand is why America and Britain, 
who at the end of the war had the warm and sincere friendship 
of the Polish population, have so casually dissipated it. For :f 
the Western democracies, want to exert influence in this country— 
and the Poles welcome and waat such influences—surely alienating 
the population does not provide an opportunity, whatever the 
government in power. 


Bundles for Blum 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


March 24th 

Tue general lines of the French case for coal and credits, argued 
skilfully in Washington by MM. Blum and Monnet, are well 
known. The principle arguments differ in no way from those 
used by Lord Keynes: that acceptance of Bretton Woods by 
impoverished nations must be conditional upon an easy dollar 
supply; that trade concessions must be mutual; and that a 
refusal of help must drive France back behind high protective 
barriers. The French negotiators have had to consider no debt 
problem such as confronted Lord Keynes and his colleagues. 
On the other hand the French need of machine tools and indus- 
trial equipment of all kinds is much greater than the British. 
And the British have not had to ask for coal. 


Informed French opinion, with the support of all the political 
parties, has convinced itself that the prosperity of France is 
linked directly with M. Blum’s success or failure. That this 
conviction is well founded is shown by the detailed plans worked 
out over past months by the National Planning Council under 
the direction of M. Jean Monnet. For a long time now the French 
Government has striven to prove that France was capable of 
helping herself. In outline, their statistical case is simple. The 
Planning Council has worked out a round figure for capital losses 
caused by the war, calculated the amount of new investment 
required, related this to export and import needs, and arrived at 
the conclusion that the French economy must by about 1950 
produce 25 per cent more than in 1929 (the best pre-war year). 


Capital losses from the war are estimated as follows : 


(In billions of 1938 francs) 


EIU. ceccysvns veg aves Sie ctctectal i Ubeieasibiahshddaman 470 
German removals .........::2:0000ecceccceeeeeeeeenenersees 300 
Exhaustion iE EIA “1... s valve dubcdennvdecdtodigvimmavavteddie 60 
SIE, 6 oS ive svn on daucehadadvabveieecdsbotaannseeys 160 

990 


To enable French production to attain pre-war levels it is argued 
that immediate investment of about two-thirds of this sum would 
be necessary, distributed approximately as follows: 


(In billions of 1938 francs) 


RD igi. s cn sige Gin ccd oddnbncinsesscddatapelovswyvodeie 41 
Fadustry and COmmmesce  ...-.....00. 2 ccset sik cesescnses 53 
Transport and Communication ........................ 141 
Aocummaslation OF GOONS ons ds. 6.005. sessecssecscccssesscave 80 

Rehabilitation of permanent buildings, mine- 
COBMNNIRDR, 006 FAL iad bE nde Socee ts 276 
SINE III. i iiud Ju dnameneinneeeieieebncnminiccetmeeshonskte 108 
699 


Investment on this scale is certainly necessary, if future 
duction is to be assured. It is worth aaa however, el 
French experts claim, in support of their demand for more Ruhr 
coal, that with another million tons of coal French production 
could be raised at once to the level of 1938. This does not take 
account of the age and decreasing efficiency of French industrial 
equipment. The Planning Council has worked out that another 
500 billions of 1938 francs must be spent on bringing industrial 
and agricultural equipment up to date. This means a grand 
total of new investment amounting in value to nearly three years 
of pre-war production. This being done, France could once 
again stand firmly on her own feet, 
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The ideal distribution of imports is shown in the table below 


It is emphasised that this programme allows for the im 
only of what is strictly necessary to the maintenance of a 
French standard of living and the realisation of the Plantes 
Council’s production drive. It will be seen’ that in the ‘we 
years 1946-49 it is hoped to import goods to a total value of 
11 billion dollars, of which over 2 billions would be spent on 
new equipment. Payment of this, on the most optimistic estj- 
mate, would call for exports 50 per cent higher than in 1938 and 
20 per cent higher than in 1929. With many important branches 
of French industry producing less than three-quarters of thei 
1938 production, this programme is clearly far from fulfilment, as 
the Planning Council realise. 


FreNcH Import NEEDs, 1946-50 
(Mother-country and Colonies) 
(In millions of dollars at 1946 Prices) 


| 1938 | 1946 1947 | 1948 1949 —j959 








Weems 5 oo co eS | 422 372 100 | 100 
Animal Fodder................ 5 97 Bi: wi "35 = 
i aa i a at 170 200 168 | 168 {| 172 248 
SW 6 5895 5\ oa dees vabbys | 168 60 150 115 128 128 
PEs eninarnceus i a hKEILL | 8 90 oil : 
Other Industrial Materials ..... 634 607 792 | 871 | 99 99 
Manufactured Goods. ...... iwiee 133 a ions gh \ > ° 
Special Colonial Needs......... 252 600 300 | 325 | 350 | 350 
Oi 1,402 | 2,026 | 1,545 | 1,639 1,815 1881 
Equipment ................455 650 750 | 750 | 250 a 
Gis Gsckescchesscncactarts 250 260 | 280 | 350 39 





Grand Totale............0.0.08 sags | Bees | 2885 2,600 (2415 228 





An aggravating factor is the shortage of coal. The French 
are convinced that the distribution of German coal favours 
the reconstruction of German industry to that of France. 
They are little moved by the answer that coal distribution jis 
a common responsibility of all four occupying powers, for they 
point out that there is a limit to the obstructive tactics their 
representatives in Berlin can reasonably follow. 


The steady rise in German coal production has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in exports to France. It is 
claimed that with more coal in February and March this year 
immediate full employment, with an obvious benefit to world 
trade, could have been achieved. But there was not more coal. 
The Planning Council therefore recommended to the Gover- 
ment that it should insist upon inserting in the peace treaty 
with Germany a clause stipulating that 20 million tons of coal 
a year should be sent to France for twenty years. Meanwhile, 
French production, which has already surpassed the level of 1938. 
should be raised to 65 million tons in 1950 from its present level 
of about 43 millions. 


The Planning Council has also set production targets fot 
power supply to be raised from the 1938 level of 18,700 million 
k.w.h. to 25,000 million k.w.h. by the end of 1946; steel pr0- 
duction to be brought back to the 1938 level of 6 million tons 
(ingots) and raised to 12 million tons by 1950 (with proportionate 
increases in the production of cast-steel) ; roads and railways 1 
be rendered capable by 1948 of taking the traffic of 1929. 

The supply of labour has also occupied the Planning Council's 
attention. It is generally admitted that France needs aboul 
2,000,000 more workers, if the plans outlined in this article at 
to be realised. In theory, the French are due to receive abou! 
1,000,000 German prisoners-of-war, but there is reason to doubt 
if more than two-thirds of these will in fact become available. 
Attempts to recruit Poles and Czechs have largely failed, for 
there is no excess of labour in Central and Eastern Europe # 
the moment. Only from Italy are there prospects of a large 
and regular labour supply, although for the moment the immr 
gration of only 20,000 miners has been arranged. It seem’ 
likely that the French Government has already reached the cot 
clusion that a large number of German prisoners must be ¢ 
couraged to settle in France, and a campaign to persuade public 
opinion of the need for this may be expected soon. 


_ MM. Blum, Monnet and their colleagues went to Washingt? 
in the belief that they could prove to United States opinion thit 
the French people had the will and the intelligence to remake 
their country on sound and constructive lines. They cam 
with them the good wishes of everyone in France who had a 
inkling of the true position. It is amply understood that no 
intensity of effort or ingenuity of application can make g 
absence of dollars and of coal. But, given these, the French 
believe that the future is far from hopeless. 
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Taxes and Incentive 


MONG other reviving pastimes, the game of budget fore- 
casting this year is a welcome reminder of the normal 
habits of spring. But it has been played with none of the 
lightheartedness that might have been expected at the opening 
of the first fiscal year of peace. The players have progressed 
from caution to wariness and from wariness even to apprehen- 
sion. That, at least, has been the experience in the City, where 
some of the more imaginative spirits have lately been conjuring 
up visions of fresh forms of fiscal torment for all who play for 
high stakes or who dare to make a living from profits. 

Perhaps this pessimism will prove to have been overdone. 
But it must be admitted that the canons of finance, even in this 
Keynesian world, leave little room for optimism. At short 
range—though perhaps not also at long—the financial picture is, 
indeed, a shade more sombre than it appeared when the outlines 
were drawn in these columns five weeks ago. Revenue in the 
closing weeks of the financial year improved upon its earlier 
performance, but expenditure was disappointingly large. In the 
eatly weeks of 1946 it had been running nearly 30 per cent 
below the 1945 level, but the total for the March quarter showed 
a fall of less than 17 per cent below the figure of last year, 
when there was the heaviest quarterly expenditure on record. 
For the full year, 1945-46, the total is £5,475 million, which is 
only £583 mullion, or 9} per cent, below 1944-45, the peak 
year. Revenue, at £3,284 million, reached a new high record 
at {46 million above 1944-45. But its gain of {£19 million on 
the budget estimate was wholly due to another substantial excess 
fram Miscellaneous Receipts. The surpluses from income-tax 
({11 million beyond the estimate), motor vehicle duties (£13 


million), stamps (£6 million) and estate duties (£§ million) 


were more than offset by deficiencies on Excess Profits Tax, 
Customs and surtax. Thus, although the proportion of expendi- 
ture covered by revenue has been substantially improved, the 
deficit is twice as large as the total budget in a normal pre-war 
year. Including {10 million for sinking fund, it is a fraction 
below £2,200 million, compared with £2,824 million in 1944-45. 

So much for the past. The prospect for 1946-47 is for- 
tunately not significantly affected by the disappointing expendi- 
ture trend of recent weeks. Future expenditure is to be judged 
by the official estimates already available, not by past outgoings. 
Fortunately, too, there seems no real justification for the 
astronomical figures that have been put forward in certain 
quarters this week. The prospective “ ordinary ” expenditure 
was estimated in these columns on March 2nd at £3,850 million 
—and, if the Chancellor is not counting on any appreciable 
funding of floating debt, it may be a few millions less than this.* 
Prospective revenue, allowing for the tax concessions of the 
autumn budget and for the effects of a moderate recession in 
the national income, was estimated in the previous article be- 
tween extremes of £2,750 and £2,900 million. That range still 
covers the probabilities, though it should be noted that these 
estimates made no allowance for the cost of the EPT 20 per 
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*Some commentators have been misled into estimating a higher 
figure by adding in the £500 million of borrowing powers provided by 
the new Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act for war damage pay- 
ments and also the £250 million provided by the same Act for the 
Civil Contingencies Fund. But whether or not these payments should 

tegarded as current expenditure—and the Civil Contingencies Fund, 
Which is a revolving sum, is certainly not—both of them are provided 
for @ five-year period and cannot be wholly debited against 1946-47. 
Indeed, it has this week been disclosed that war damage “ cost-of- 
works” payments are running at about £10 million per month, and 
there seems little prospect of an early release of “value” payments. 
ne Dest procedure is to leave the expenditure estimate at £3,850 
million, but to note that it is not strictly comparable with the 
£5,475 million actually spent in 1945-46, when war damage and other 
Payments were borne on Votes. 


cent refunds now being made—on the assumption, which 
Treasury accounting has since justified, that they would be 
treated as capital expenditure rather than as deductions from 
current EPT revenue. The sum required this year may, how- 
ever, be large, for the Chancellor has promised to expedite 
repayment, and the total of potential claims, after deducting 
income tax at gs. in the £, is around £250 million. If these 
and similar capital items are excluded, the prospective ordinary 
deficit is in the region of £1,000 million—and supplementary 
expenditure may raise it well beyond that level. 

On financial grounds, as was argued previously, there is 
plainly no justification for any further tax relief this year. Mr 
Dalton will find next week, as he found last autumn, that the 
danger is that too much money may run after too few goods. 
It is pointless to argue whether excess Government spending 
will or will not, in a literal sense, involve the creation of addi- 
tional money. The greater the proportion of spontaneous sav- 
ings that flows into Government loans, the less is there avail- 
able to finance private expenditures on reconstruction pro- 
jects. From the point of view of inflationary dangers, it is 
almost a matter of indifference which sector attracts the spon- 
taneous savers. The key fact is that the whole supply of 
savings which can be generated by non-inflationary means is 
already bespoken for priority tasks. 

Yet it would certainly be wrong to rule out tax concessions 
without further question. The great need of the moment is for 
more production, and the Government must be alive to the aid 
that a budget stimulus might give to its new campaign. Infla- 
tion—even moderate inflation—would be bad, but languish- 
ing production is worse. Moreover, if well-chosen tax conces- 
sions induced a fully proportionate expansion of output, the 
extra money would be matched by extra goods, and both 
dangers would be averted. The real question before the Chan- 
cellor is whether such tax concessions as are practicable couid 
have this effect. Obviously, when tax reliefs are so plainly not 
justifiable on strictly financial grounds, no Chancellor dare 
take the risk of reducing taxation to the point at which he 
might later need to re-trace his steps. That danger sets an 
outside limit to what is conceivably possible now. But the limit 
is perhaps a little less constricting than was implied in the 
article of five weeks ago. It was then pointed out that by the 
end of the new financial year the annual rate of defence ex- 
penditure will have fallen by approximately the amount of the 
year’s prospective deficit. If civil expenditure remained exactly 
constant, the accounts might be balanced, at the present rates 
of taxation, in a year’s time. It is impossible to guess how much 
wartime civil expenditure will stop, or how much additional 
permanent expenditure, on social services or other items, will 
be added. But the balance is likely to be appreciably on the 
right side. That is, the present rates of taxation, though they 
produce a deficit of £1,000 million for this year, might pro- 
duce a surplus for next year. ; ' 

The problem of tax reliefs for incentive falls naturally into 
two parts—taxation of the workers and taxation of enterprise. 
On the first aspect, much has been heard of the deterrent effects 
of income tax. But the half-heartedness of the production effort 
must be attributed also to general war-weariness, the effects of 
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which are being accentuated by the absence of the familiar spur 
—fear of unemployment. If this is so, the power of tax stimuli 
may not be large, especially as people have become increasingly 
aware that more money does not mean more goods to buy. The 
Chancellor might well feel that the income tax concessions which 
take effect this week-end will exploit the incentive argument as 
far as it is economic to do so, except for zelatively minor adjust- 
ments. Certainly, the much-publicised plan for relieving 
overtime earnings from taxation would be thoroughly bad. It 
would be extremely difficult to administer, and would provide 
workers with a positive inducement to go slow during normal 
working hours. 

If “ fancy ” schemes of this kind, as well as a further reduction 
of the standard rate, must be ruled out, it is hard to see where 
concessions significant enough to provide an incentive could be 
found. The one obvious move would be to correct the anomaly 
of the earned income allowances, which have been maintained 
at their 1941 level despite the withdrawal of the post-war 
credits with which the 1941 cuts were linked. To raise the 
earned income relief from one-tenth to one-fifth would cost 
about £80 to £90 million. With this there might be coupled, at 
relatively small cost, a restoration of the children’s allowance. 
Outside the field of income tax, there is little scope for incentive 
reliefs, but a good case could be made for abolition of purchase 
tax on the main items of household equipment, and even for 
reduction of the rate on some semi-luxuries, such as radio sets, 
except perhaps on the higher price-ranges. Such changes would 
be relatively inexpensive, for the supply of dutiable goods is 
rising ; but they would have a considerable psychological value. 


On the second aspect of the problem, taxation of enterprise, 
there is virtual unanimity on one point. The Chancellor himself 
has endorsed the almost universal opinion that EPT, never a 
good tax, is now a thoroughly bad one. If it does not disappear 
as from January Ist next, when deficiency payments cease 
to be chargeable, the only possible conclusion will be that the 
Treasury and the Board of Inland Revenue are. themselves 
suffering from war-weariness. The difficulty, as Mr Dalton 
explained last autumn, is to devise an alternative tax on profits. 
If the fiscal system were rationally constructed, no such alterna- 
tive would be necessary. The best way to tax the block of 
incomes which company revenues represent is to tax it in the 
hands of the eventual individual recipients. But a far-reaching 
change of this kind, which would logically involve differential 
taxation of all unearned income, can presumably hardly be 
expected at this stage. In the absence of major reform, the 
minimum post-transitional objective should be to restore the 
pre-NDC system, with income tax as the sole company tax, but 
with the important difference that there should be a preferential 
rate on profits ploughed back into the business. 


Meanwhile, the Chancellor has evidently been seeking a 
corporation tax to supply approximately the revenue he would 
relinquish in EPT. He admitted last autumn that a tax on the 


REVENUE 
(£ million) 


- — — eT 
Actual | Budget Actual 
Receipts Estimate Receipts 
1944-45 | 1945-46 1945-46 
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NDC model—a straight tax on all profits—is open to serio 

objections. This has led to conjecture about the Possibility a 
a dividend tax, falling upon dividends either beyond given 
percentage on capital or beyond the amount distributed by each 
company in a given base period—or combining the two method; 
Obviously, such a plan, even with the refinements which woulj 
be needed to make it reasonable at all (such as computation of 
dividends on capital employed instead of on nominal capitaj 

would be cumbersome and inequitable, and would indeed i 
produce many of the anomalies of EPT. The City is convince; 
that an NDC plan would be by far the less of the two eyjj: 
and as the psychological factor is of paramount importance, th; 
City’s conviction is itself a powerful argument. 

Yet a dividend tax, could it but be worked with the neces. 
sary refinements, is in principle preferable—as an expedien; 
for the immediate transition period only. NDC has the meri 
of simplicity and certainty, but falls inexorably upon eguity 
profits. It is blatantly a tax upon risk-bearing and enterpris, 
and reverses the relationship between risk capital and fixed. 
interest capital which is desirable on economic grounds. Ap 
excess dividend tax would have similar features, but with the 
redeeming merit that no company need pay it unless it chose. 
The funds that would otherwise have been distributed could bk 
employed in the business or invested until the distribution 
penalty were withdrawn ; and if the basic dividend levels wer 
reasonably chosen, that could be done without undue hardship 
to individuals and with definite social advantage. 

It follows, however, that a dividend tax which worked 
smoothly would be a poor revenue-producer. That is not really 
a major argument against it, because the main objective should 
be not so much to reduce the deficit as to prevent inflationay 
spending. Treasury tradition, however, would hardly favour 
this view, and if the Chancellor is really determined to find 
an equivalent revenue tax his choice lies between a rather steep 
increase in NDC (a rate of 15 per cent might be needed 
coupled with new machinery for adjustments, and an exper- 
ment in related fields of taxation. Among the most promising 
of these is the death duties, as The Economist suggested on 
January 19th, for changes here, while satisfying the Char- 
cellor’s presumed political requirements, would provide : 
means of relieving enterprise. 

Perhaps there is yet a chance of novel action, and of pro- 
gress towards a more rational tax system. The withdrawal oi 
EPT at the end of this year would not significantly affect the 
revenue until 1948-49, so that Mr Dalton would have a littl 
time in which to perfect the details of any plan announced in 
principle now. Deferred effect is, indeed, likely to be the dis 
tinctive feature of this whole budget. If it is the budget o 
limited incentives that it could and should be, most of the pos 
sible reliefs could not be felt at once. But they would & 
— the less welcome, and perhaps none the less effective, fo 

t. 
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* Income tax deducted from the gross amount of the 20 per cent EPT refunds, = 


is brought in as self-balancing revenue and an equivalent sum is charged as a - is shor 
expenditure, The remainder of the refund, i.¢., the sum actually disbursed, 
among other issues “‘ below the line.” 
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Steel Policy 


HE Government’s steel policy, to be announced shortly 
T will be a test of its industrial statesmanship. Hitherto, 
the economic strategists in the Government have shown a liking 
for simple solutions. They have tended to approach the pro- 
blem of rationalisation as though it were simply a matter of 
ownership. So-called basic industries are held to be ripe for 
State ownership ; others are to be left in private ownership. 
This is the basis on which the first nationalisation list has been 
drawn up. Additional lists are promised as soon as the first 
series Of industries, including coal, steel, transport, gas and 
electricity, has been transferred to the State. There may be 
solid arguments in favour of the nationalisation of certain 
industries on economic grounds ; for example, there is a case 
for nationalisation when the national interest demands that an 
industry should behave differently from its behaviour under 
private ownership, and when the only way of securing this 
change is by buying out the existing owners. But this is not 
the test applied by the Government ; its decisions are based 
largely on political considerations, on the dictum that basic 
industries cannot properly be left in private hands. Much 
the same people can be left acting in much the same way, 
while the Government relieves its party’s conscience by formal 
changes in ownership. This approach is the reverse of indus- 
trial statesmanship. Nationalisation can be a means to the 
end of rationalisation if private owners are unable or un- 
willing to undertake it themselves. But a mere change of 
title to an industry achieves nothing ; it may merely bring 
confusion. 

Steel is, in any case, an awkward industry for those who 
think in categories, It is certainly in private ownership ; but it 
is hardly a competitive industry. The size of the minimum 
efficient unit was always large, and has been growing larger 
under the impact of technological development. It is a varied 
industry, so that a firm which in the generalised terms of ingot 
capacity forms only a small part of the total, can nevertheless 
be the only producer of its special lines. It is an industry 
where fixed capital plays a large part in total costs, so that 
“weak selling” is a danger and price-fixing a boon to the 
producer. And it is subject to the widest fluctuations in 
demand. All these factors point in the same direction—to- 
wards monopoly, and some degree of central organisation of 
the industry would probably have come about even without 
the positive blessing that the Conservative Governments of 
the 1930’s gave to protectionist and restrictionist ideas. This 
is the first difficulty in fitting steel into the categories—that 
it is private but organised. The second is that it is certainly 
basic, but equally certainly unfitted for running by a National 
Board or by any committee system. Those who run the steel 
industry must be able to reach decisions very promptly, they 
must be flexible enough to go out and seek business, they must 
be ready to take very large risks, they must be prepared to 
run at a heavy loss for long periods of time. Not even the 
most fanatical Socialist would ascribe any of these qualities 
to any of the administrative structures that have been devised 
for State-owned industry. Control of the long-term policies 
of the steel industry by the State should not be ruled out— 
indeed, it is necessary and desirable, subject to the usual reser- 
Vation, that the separation of powers between responsibility 
and control has its dangers. But the positive responsibility for 
iMitiative and management must remain in individual hands. 


* 


Nothing, then, could be more misleading than to speak of 
steel policy as if it were a simple alternative between private 
enterprise and nationalisation, between private and public 
ownership. The Conservatives will be as foolish to argue that 
the industry should be lefr alone as the Government will be 
to treat it as they are treating the mines or the railways. The 
Problem is to devise conditions in which the industry can 
attain the highest standard of technical and economic efficiency 


that is possible within the limits of technical knowledge, the 
nature of the demand and the conditions of raw material sup- 
plies. To this problem there is no simple text-book solution. 
It requires hard thought. 


Unfortunately, steel policy is being shaped in secret by the 
Labour Government, as it was by the Conservative Govern- 
ment in the early 1930’s, when the industry was given pro- 
tection by tariff and by import quotas, and when the present 
regime of monopolistic self-government was established. The 
British Iron and Steel Federation, headed once again by Sir 
Andrew Duncan, submitted a five-year plan of modernisation 
and expansion to the Minister of Supply, Mr Wilmot, at the 
beginning of last December. Rumour has it that Mr Wilmot, 
contrary to the opinion of the majority of his advisers, made 
up his mind to reject this plan completely in favour of State 
purchase of the whole industry. According to some reports, 
a section of the Cabinet—the name of the Lord President of 
the Council has been mentioned—favours the course of leav- 
ing the industry in private ownership and management, but 
replacing the Federation by a publicly-appointed Steel Board. 
This might be the framework for the right policy, or it might 
be a mixture of the worst of both worlds, according to the 
policy to be pursued. Circumstantial evidence suggests that 
the majority of the Cabinet will decide the matter as though 
it were a simple test of Socialist loyalty and required a simple 
decision between private ownership—that is restrictive and 
monopolistic self-government — and State ownership, which 
might be no less restrictive and monopolistic. The danger 
inherent in these secret proceedings—which seem to be peculiar 
to steel—is that they may again lead to the wrong decision. 

* 


The only sound approach to the steel problem is purely 
technical and economic. The first stage is to obtain a very 
thorough and competent technical report on the industry by 
independent experts. Their terms of reference should cover 
such things as the size and nature of the probable demand 
for steel at home and abroad ; the economics of raw material , 
supplies and transport costs; and the optimum size of the 
individual plant. What is the likely effect of the rise in coal 
prices? How far should the industry rely on domestic ore, 
on imported ore or on scrap? How far should it import pig 
iron or semi-manufactured steel? How many productive units 
should there be, of what kinds. and where? Of the existing 
steel plant in the country, which units should be retained, which 
moved to new locations, and which scrapped? All these ques- 
tions should be asked, without any regard to the present owner- 
ship and structure of the industry. And they cannot properly 
be answered without calling in aid those who know about the 
technical structure of steel industries in other countries 

The plan of the Steel Federation may have made an effort 
to approach the problem from the technical angle; but, 
although two eminent experts are reported to have acted as 
consultants, it almost certainly envisages nationalisation with- 
out disturbance of ownership or drastic changes of location, 
and within the existing regime of the Federation. By defini- 
tion, it must be a Federation plan. Obviously, civil servants, 
however eminent in their own field, can hardly be regarded 
as the best judges of the proposals submitted by the industry ; 
politicians are even less qualified to pronounce on technical 
matters. Unless the proposals have been examined by a group 
of independent experts, including experts familiar with over- 
seas steel practice and economics, the Cabinet still lacks the 
basis of fact upon which alone a rational policy can be based. 

The technical plan, when it exists, should then be sub- 
mitted to a body of competent financial experts. Their terms 
of reference should be to make finance fit the plan. Since this 
may involve the construction of new plants, the eventual closing 
of others, and the grouping of parts of existing works into 
different technical units, their task is likely to be one of some 
complexity. One solution might be to form new companies 
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to own the new or enlarged technical units, to convert existing 
concerns into holding companies and to distribute the shares 
of the new companies in accordance with the valuation of the 
assets or some other agreed criterion. This is a method that 
is not unfamiliar in the steel industry, though technical con- 
siderations would be far more dominant in what is here sug- 
gested than they have ever been in the mergers of the past. 

As a third stage, it will be necessary to raise the capital to 
finance the modernisation and expansion of the industry. In 
a preliminary five-year scheme, issued in July last year, the 
industry envisaged an expenditure of £120 million, equivalent 
to some £25 million a year. This may be all that could, in fact, 
be spent on capital development, under any plan, in the next 
five years. But very much larger sums will have to be spent 
before the industry is as efficient as it ought to be. Whether 
these larger sums—or even the £120 million now envisaged— 
could be raised by private owners from the capital market is 
uncertain. The State may thus have to provide part of the 
finance in any event, and since the Government attaches import- 
ance to the principle of public ownership, it might well insist on 
providing the sums required, and on doing so in a way that soon 
gave it a dominant voice in the new steel operating companies— 
but as a shareholder, not as an administrator. This is cer- 
tainly the way in which the principle of public ownership 
could best be reconciled with the realities of the steel industry. 
Equity finance would be preferable to the loan of money at 
fixed interest—indeed, it would be almost essential in an in- 
dustry as mercurial as steel—and there are useful precedents 
in the Government’s holdings of equity capital in the Suez 
Canal and Anglo-Iranian Oil Companies. 
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The preparation of the plan for the rationalisation of stee| 
might well be entrusted to that “ independent body ” that the 
Import Duties Advisory Commuttee recommended nine years 
ago to represent the public interest in matters of capital 
development, price-fixing and tariffs. Such a Steel Commis. 
sion should consist of the best technicians, economists and 
financial experts that money can hire. It would (in consult. 
tion with the industry) prepare the technical plan, make the 
finances of the industry fit the technical scheme ; it would 
act as the channel for the investment of public funds, and 
represent the Government as shareholder in any one of the 
steel companies. Moreover, it would be responsible for 
initiating any necessary amendments to the plan of modernisa- 
tion and for preparing a second one on completion of the first. 
In sum, its main function would be to lay the basis for the 
industry’s rejuvenation, to ensure that the plans are carried out 
and that its efficiency is maintained at the highest pitch. The 
Commission would not interfere arbitrarily with the manage. 
ments of individual companies ; except in the spheres of pric: 
control and tariff policy, they would be completely free to go 
about their business of making and selling steel. 

Admittedly, the policy here suggested is not of the simple 
variety hitherto applied by the Government. But the “leave 
it alone or nationalise” approach provides no solution to the 
steel problem. It is merely a substitute for thought and 
imagination, and one that will certainly not lead this country 
once more into the vanguard of industrial nations. So far the 
Labour Government has given no positive proofs of industrial 
statesmanship. It now has the opportunity of casting steel 
policy into an entirely new mould. Will it rise to the occasion? 


Business Notes 


Seeking the New Interest Rate 


The net result of the political and pre-Budget fears of the 
past month is a fall in the Financial News ordinary share index of 
two points and a display of complete stability in the yield basis of 
Old Consols, which closed at 2% per cent at the end of March, 
just as it began. Evidently, it was not politics abroad so much as 
the possibility of differential treatment of company profits and 
dividends by the Chancellor next Tuesday which affected the 
ordinary share market, and gave it the second jolt—the first was 
the dollar crisis—within two months. 

These changes can be measured in detail in the usual tables 
and chart on page 563. The only comment that need be made 
on them, immediately before the Budget, is that dividend limita- 
tion or a revised NDC would call for a far more extensive revision 
of equity prices than the market has yet attempted. But if it has 
been difficult for equity investors to see their way recently, it has 
not been much easier for Mr Dalton in the gilt-edged market. 
The easing of the Persian crisis has enabled him to recover some 
of the lost ground. He is credited with the objective of a 24 per 
cent long-term rate, and he has got, at the moment, a rather in- 
securely based rate of 2} per cent. 

The series of trial runs of the 2} per cent rate has, of course, 
encountered some heavy political weather during the past month, 
but the public response to the various offers can hardly be ignored. 
Little more than half of the Brighton 34 per cent 1946 stock was 
offered in conversion into the new 23 per cent 25-30 year issue at 
99. These terms were identical with those fixed for the Metro- 
politan Water Board conversion which was announced nearly 
two months ago, and for which the lists are still open. This can 
only mean that applications have not yet reached the limit of 
£2 million, at which the lists would be closed, and in default of 
which they remain open until April 15th. It was suggested in 
these columns that the two-months testing period would provide 
conditions similar to those which prevail during the currency of 
a tap issue. Viewed in this light the result does not seem very 
favourable. And although the Kenya conversion on similar terms 
has been a success, Belfast has adopted a 17-20 year life for 2} per 
cent stock at 99 for its conversion. It would be invidious to 
Belfast to suggest that this shorter life is due entirely to a lower 
credit rating. 

Evidently, there is some lack of conviction about the 2} per 
cent gilt-edged basis. Burt not in Mr Dalton’s mind, for he 
has again beaten the drum of lower interest rates this week. 
Six months ago he told the large investor to get 3 per cent 


while the “ tap ” was still open. This week he has suggested the 
possibility of a downward revision of rates on the securities offered 
to the public through the Savings Movement. Clearly, a 3 per 
cent Defence Bond is an anachronism now that the long-term rate 
has fallen below 3 per cent, though it was the Chancellor himself 
who raised the limit to £2,000 last December at the very moment 
when he closed the 3 per cent Savings Bond tap. Is he now deter- 
mined to tackle the thorny problem of finding the fair rate for 
small savings—and dressing it up attractively? 


* * x 


Still Unfunding ? 


Meanwhile, this week’s Exchequer financing has provided 
the authorities with a minor technical problem. On Monday the 
Treasury had to meet the first redemption of the unconverted 
portion of the 24 per cent Conversion Loan, The amount was 
not large, and even with some £9 million (net) of interest pay- 
ments on Government loans the sum required was only {£49 
million. Perhaps it was simply an unlucky chance that brought 
this addition to the usual supply demands in a week in which 
maturities of Treasury deposit receipts were unusually heavy. 
Or perhaps the international uncertainties really did obstruct an 
issue that had been intended to be made before the Budget. But, 
whatever the explanation, the Treasury, despite the recent Soit- 
pedalling of TDR’s, found it necessary to make a TDR call that 
exceeded by £30 million any previous issue. Pre-encashmenis 
had reduced the nominal maturities of £150 million to about £138 
million, so that the new issue of £180 million provided £42 million 
of fresh money—the equivalent of the April rst disbursements 
This operation certainly does not imply any change in the mW 
policy towards bills ; rather does it confirm the interpretation put 
forward in these columns a fortnight ago, that although the tender 
bill issue would be allowed to rise, the TDR issue would continue 
to bear the impact of week-to-week ups and downs. None th 
less, it is a little surprising that the authorities did not, fo! 
psychological reasons, try to avoid raising the TDR offer, eve" 
for a single week, beyond its previous peak. Presumably thy 
feared that ways and means could not have bridged the gap with 
out unduly glutting the short loan market, for some * special 
sales of bills were necessary this week. ‘, 

In any case, the week’s redemption shows how the Chancellors 
cheap money objectives may involve an unfunding process. . 
the point is underlined by last month’s rise in the floating debt, 
by no less than £273 million. This is the first increase sim 
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September and contrasts with one of only £33} million in March, 
1945. Yet, for all this superficial evidence of unfunding, there 
js room for doubt whether the process has been as marked as 
appears. In October and November, when the authorities were 
presumably supporting the short bond market, the total of out- 
standing tap bills fell by £69 million—a movement that was only 
partially offset by a rise (by £27 million) in departmental ways 
and means. Since November, however, tap bills have expanded 
by no less than £387 million, and the offsetting movement in ways 
and means is only £158 million. Allowing for the intervening 
increase in the fiduciary issue, the net expansion of tap bills is a 
good deal larger than is likely to be accounted for by fresh absorp- 
tion of bills by Empire central banks. Reasoning in this realm 
‘¢ admittedly uncertain, for the cross-factors are large and the 
unknowns numerous. But it does begin to look as if the depart- 
ments have succeeded in releasing gilt-edged—which, in a period 
during which they must have been absorbing the called “ shorts,” 
js rather remarkable. Has the magic of the temporary fixed 
supply of stock been working, after all, more potently than has 
been generally supposed? : 


* * * 


The Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


That the Conservative Party’s attempt in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday last week to induce the Government to reverse 
its decision to close down for good the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change would be defeated was a foregone conclusion. The 
Government can always depend upon solid support on such occa- 
sions. But it might have been expected that it would produce 
fresh and more convincing arguments in support of the permanent 
change-over from a free market to bulk purchase. 

In the event, neither Mr Morrison nor Mr Dalton was able 
to put up a convincing case. Neither of them produced evidence 
that the cotton industry will get its raw materials more cheaply 
under the new dispensation ; but both asserted that the cost will 
be no higher. Again, both speakers for the Government referred 
to the division of opinion amongst spinners, and: Mr. Dalton 
made much of the fact that Sir Frank Platt, of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation, is in favour of bulk purchase. (The Federa- 
ton of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations has lodged a strong 
protest against it.) He’ quoted figures to show that the 
loss in commissions and other invisibles that might be ex- 
ected from the permanent closing of the Cotton Exchange 
would not be serious. Before the war commissions on 
transactions between foreign countries, and earnings from re- 
exports, were between £350,000 and £500,000 a year; foreign 
exchange earnings on freight, insurance and banking were of 
roughly the same amount. Mr Dalton said that if the Govern- 
ment could assist the cotton industry and enable the flow of 
exports of finished goods to reach a greater volume than they 
would otherwise have reached, the gain would much exceed the 
loss of £1,000,000 “he hoped, by £9,000,000) a year. 

Thus ends the career of one of Britain’s great free markets, 
at least for the time being. The decision against re-opening it 
has been reached without the certainty that the new régime will 
be an improvement in times of peace ; indeed, with the possibility 
that it will work less well. This kind of tampering with com- 
mercial institutions that have proved their worth is most regret- 
table. The affair of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange should not 
become a precedent for other markets. 
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Coal Board Accounts 


‘ The Standing Committee which has been examining the 
Coal Bill has made a spurt in its labours in two days’ sitting 
this week, leaving only three clauses to be dealt with. Fortunately, 
chére was a useful discussion on the Board’s accounts before the 
rail-roading process began. The accounts are to be in such a form 
as the Minister may direct, and the Opposition—with varying 
degrees of tact and expertise—attempted to show that this was 
placing too much power in the hands of the Minister and exposing 
him to the temptation of cooking the books for political purposes. 

Although Mr Shinwell did not disclose in detail what form of 
accounts he would prescribe, his remarks leave no doubt that they 
would make proper arrangements for “ expenditure and provisions 
properly chargeable to revenue account.” Indeed, he went so 
far as to accept the sense, though not the words, of an Opposi- 
tion amendment which listed specific charges to be made against 
revenue—including interest and sinking fund on the Board’s 
capital stocks. This harks back to the London Transport Act, 
and it should be reconsidered in principle before Mr Shinwell 


introduces his own amendments about accounts on the Report 
stage. 


The issue is made quite clear by a comparison with industrial 
undertakings. In order to strike a true profit, these must main- 
tain their physical capital, but they are not, in general, required 
to repay their issued capital by regular sinking fund annuities. 
Once capital is raised, by fixed interest or equity stocks, it is 
more common than not for it to remain unchanged in the books 
—whether it is railway capital, or industrial capital, or, in the 
past, colliery capital. To impose on new boards, which take over 
assets hitherto operated by private concerns, the obligation to 
repay their issued capital and to charge amortisation of capital 
against current revenue is to burden them with a charge which 
has no relation to current operating costs. Such a policy must 
tend to increase the prices charged to consumers, and its only 
advantage is to preserve the doctrine of the sinking fund, which 
in practice has long ceased to apply even to gilt-edged stocks. 


* * * 


US and Bretton Woods 


The statement circulated by Mr Morrison on Tuesday in 
response to questions in the House about the Savannah Con- 
terence adds little to the information already published in these 
columns. The directors appointed by countries that secured 
“ elective ” directorship have been named. The first annual meet- 
ing of the full board of governors will be held in September. 
And a Procedure Committee of twelve governors has been set 
up (with Mr Vinson as chairman and Lord Keynes as deputy) 
to be available, until that meeting, for consultation about future 
business. This last arrangement, it may be remarked, obviously 
explains the earlier incorrect report about the establishment of 
a kind of permanent inner cabinet within the board of governors. 
For precise details on these and other matters, however, it 1s 
still necessary to await the White Paper “ containing the bye-laws 
of the two institutions and other significant votes passed ” which 
Mr Morrison promised. 

Meanwhile, unofficial reports now filtering through about the 
Savannah meeting are not calculated to reassure the critics ol 
the Bretton Woods structures. It is very plain that the influence 
of the United States in both institutions, and especially the Bank, 
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will be a good deal more than proportionate to its large quota. 
The choice of Washington, as opposed to New York, as the 
site for both was apparently made in the face of considerable 
opposition. Mr Morrison, in a piece of masterly understatement, 
said simply that it was done “ at the request of the United States. 
He also reported the fixing of the salaries of executives—without 
mentioning that the sums are wildly extravagant, and without a 
hint of Lord Keynes’s uncompromising dissent. These matters 
were perhaps the most important on which US views prevailed 
against strong opposition, but it is clear that they were not the 
only ones. The United States, if the Latin American bloc acts 
sympathetically, can wield overwhelming power, and is evidently 
determined to do so. 

Against this background, the statements attributed by the 
Herald Tribune to Mr Morgenthau, former Secretary to the US 
Treasury, are, to put it mildly, distinctly unfortunate. It has 
long been known that the United States would not press for the 
managing directorship of the Fund provided it could have the 
Presidency of the Bank, and its nominee for this post is believed 
to be Mr Lewis Douglas. Prospective borrowers may have 
doubts whether a hard-money, high-interest-rate advocate is the 
right choice for a reconstruction bank. But Mr Morgenthau 
appears to have joined issue on the ground that appointment of 
a “Wall Street financier” would be construed abroad as an 
intention to make the Bank “an instrument through which Wall 
Street can dominate international finance.” Perhaps it would. 
But Mr Morgenthau candidly affirms that, when at the Treasury, 
his object was to “move the financial centre of the world from 
London and Wall Street to the US Treasury.” The distinction 
in the United States is vital and clear ; but the ordinary man in 
this country may find it hard to decide which of the two evils 
would be the less. Either way, the United States plainly intends 
to call the tune. 


* a x 


German Assets in Switzerland 


The first round of the Washington talks on the question of 
German assets in neutral countries has confirmed the general 
expectation that the negotiations would prove to be both difficult 
end protracted. The discussions originated from the fiat of the 
Allied Powers in Germany which, on October 30th, passed 
Law No. 5, known as the Potsdam Law, vesting ali German 
external property in the Allied Control Council. This decision 
was communicated to the neutral Governments, with the request 
that each in turn should discuss the matter with representatives 
of the Western Allies—the United States, Britain and France—in 
Washington. The talks with Switzerland, the first neutral on 
the list, opened a fortnight ago; but it has been learned this 
week that discussion has been interrupted by the return of the 
Swiss representative, M. Stucki, head of the Swiss Foreign Office, 
to Switzerland for fresh instructions. 

Quarters in touch with the negotiations deprecate any suggestion 
that a deadlock has been reached. It seems clear that there has 
been no actual breakdown, but the position was really one of 
deadlock before the talks opened. The Allied standpoint, deriving 
from the Potsdam Agreement, is that all German overseas assets 
are reserved for reparations or restitution of looted property. The 
neutral attitude, plainly revealed in press and public discussion, 
is that the Allies have no legal basis for their demand. The 
neutrals affirm their willingness to surrender any assets that can 
be shown to have been looted—such as art treasures, the history 
of which can be readily traced—but otherwise contend that 
German assets in their countries should in any case be con- 
sidered in relation to their own claims on Germany. 


If this last point were conceded without qualification, the ' 


demand for surrender would ceas2 to have practical significance, 
tor in most cases the neutral claims on Germany exceed the 
German claims upon them. The total of German assets disclosed 
by the Swiss census was rather under Sw. frs. 1 milliard, but is 
likely to be put at Sw. frs. 1.2 milliard when the results of the 
investigation of safe deposits is known. A full census of Swiss 
claims on Germany has not yet been taken, but the total is 
tentatively estimated at rather over Sw. frs. 4 milliard. Evidently, 
it is highly improbable that the Allies would agree to the set-off 
argument. Their attitude is that old claims rank low in the 
scale against reparations, and that during the war they repeatedly 
emphasised that war period claims would have a very low priority 
indeed. The Swiss credit balance in the clearing with Germany, 
totalling rather more than Sw. frs. 950 million, would obviously 
fall into this category. Hence there seems little chance of an 
agreed settlement unless the neutrals can bring themselves to 
sccept in principle the linking of German overseas assets with 
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reparations. And until a settlement is reached, the freezing of 
the neutrals’ assets in the United States and other disabilities 
from which they still suffer are likely to continue. Meanwhile if 
press reports are accurate, the US reiteration of suggestions ie 
the total of German assets is in fact much larger than the Sys 
investigation has revealed, and that an independent check may 
be desirable, is hardly calculated to promote an amicable settlemen; 


* * x 


Bombay Bullion Boom 


The efforts of the Indian Government to restrain speculation 
in the Bombay bullion market have hardly yet been an ou. 
standing success. In the Budget introduced on February 28h 
the Government imposed an import duty on gold bullion and 
coin at the rate of Rs. 25 per tola and raised the existing silver 
duty to 8 annas per fine ounce. The Finance Member stated 
that the aim was to discourage speculation in precious metals. 
Apparently with this object, the duties were to be varied from 
time to time in order to achieve a reasonable approximation of 
local prices to world prices. These developments were the 
signal for a quite abnormal burst of strength in the market, even 
by Bombay standards. Since the closing days of February silver 
has shot up from under Rs. 142 per 100 tolas to a fresh peak 
of Rs. 164/12 (Thursday’s quotation), while gold has risen from 
a little over Rs. 85 per tola to over Rs. 99— increases of over 16 per 
cent in each case. 

The new duties were heavy, but even at the price levels of end- 
February they were insufficient to balance the disparity between 
Bombay prices and world prices. Since then the discrepanc 
has become much more pronounced. Gold at Rs. 99 per tola is 
equivalent to about £19 14s. per fine ounce, or some 129 per 
cent above the London price of 172s. 3d. The new duty is 
equivalent to about £5 per ounce, so that the present Bomba 
price, after deducting duty, is still equivalent to an excess of no 
less than £6 2s., or 71 per cent, over the London parity. The 
silver disparity is proportionately less marked, but whereas the 
gold differential has in effect been narrowed by the duty, the 
silver differential is now actually wider than it was before the 
duty was raised. At Rs. 164/12 per 100 tolas, which is equal 
to about 783d. per fine ounce, Bombay silver is some 78 per 
cent above the London price of 44d. The present duty is equil 
to 9d. per ounce, so that even the ex-duty price is almost §8 per 
cent above parity. And whereas the increase in duty was 
equivalent to about Rs. 10/9 per 100 tolas, the price in the past 
few weeks has risen by Rs. 23. 

Interested circles in London can throw very little light on this 
curious situation. If the high local prices had in fact mad 
Bombay a magnet for world bullion, the effect of a nicely-adjusted 
balancing duty (which the new duty plainly is not) would have 
been to insulate the market and cut off world supplies. But the 
Bombay market was in effect already isolated; for a considerabl: 
time past the only source of new supplies has been through offici:! 
sales, which ceased last year. Hence there was no economic 
justification for the bull speculation which the Government’s mov: 
has provoked. But the market has never been noticeably swayed 
by logic, and the Government might have foreseen that th 
psychological effects would be pronounced. Until a few days 
ago the strength of the market was also being widely attributed 
to international uncertainties ; but this theory seems to be belied 
by the behaviour of Alexandria, where silver has been steady ov" 
the whole period, while gold has dropped sharply from well ovet 
200 piastres per dirhem to 186 piastres.: 


* x x 


Another Bill Market Issue 


The expansion of the capital resources of the discount market 
goes merrily on. This week has brought news of the fourth bill 
market issue this year. The old-established house of Smith St. 
Aubyn and Company, Ltd., is to offer £60,000 of ordinary capital 
to existing shareholders at a premium of 700 per cent, thus 
bringing in £480,000 of new money. The sponsors to the issut 
are the same as those for the expansion of July, 1943—Hambro® 
Bank and Morgan, Grenfell and Company. The capitalisation 0 
Smith St. Aubyn at present is, for a discount house, both ut 
usually complex and very highly geared. It comprises £45.0% 
ordinary capital, £300,000 5 per cent redeemable preference e 
£270,000 of 6 per cent non-cumulative preference—a total “il 
£615,000, all in £1 shares. After the new issue, the capital W! : 
stand at £675,000 and reserves (on the basis of the latest balano | 
sheet, dated March 31, 1945), including the premium, will tof 
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£635,000. Like other houses whose capital has lately been—or 
shortly will be—increased, Smith St. Aubyn intends to seek per- 
mission to deal on the Stock Exchange for all classes of its shares. 
To facilitate the creation of a market, the shares are to be split 
into $8. denominations—but it 18 not yet known whether more 
substantial simplification of structure is intended. 

This latest issue, though it increases the company’s resources 
by nearly 60 per cent, is proportionately smaller than either of the 
two previous issues—those of Ryders and Alexanders. Yet, 
since early 1943, before its wartime issue, Smith St. Aubyn 
will have multiplied its total capital resources roughly four times. 
The infusion of funds into the market since the turn of the vear 
;s now rather more than £3,700,000, but this sum is likely to 

rove to be appreciably less than half the eventual total of the 
expansionary movement that is in progress. 


x x & 


Labour in the Mines 


Mr Shinwell, it is reported, has told the National Union of 
Mineworkers that the mining industry may soon be withdrawn 
from the scope of the Essential Work Orders. This may be 
regarded as an acceptance of the inevitable difficulty of enforcing 
labour controls over One industry at a time when the vast majority 
of workers will be free to choose their jobs. It can hardly be 
taken as the view of the Minister that mining, in competition with 
other industries, will succeed in attracting workers. Whatever the 
reasons for such a decision, it can only be viewed with 
apprehension. 

The facts about the decline in the mining industry manpower 
are well known, but they are none the less disturbing. There are 
now 695,600 men in the industry, compared with 715,600 a year 
ago and 782,000 in 1938. Mr Arthur Horner has said that at 
jeast another 100,000 men are needed to replace the annual 
wastage from the pits and to meet industrial requirements. 

The effect of the lifting of the Essential Work Order is likely to 
be a drift of men from the industry, just as there was in the 
summer of 1940, before the Order was imposed. So long as other 
jobs are available, which may be more highly paid and are 
certainly more congenial, the mining industry is bound to suffer. 
Mr Newsome’s recruiting campaign, however well organised, 
may not produce results quickly enough. Mr Shinwell, it 
is reported, is unwilling even to consider the employment of 
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German prisoners, Presumably he fears that it would harm his 
recruitment campaign ; yet there are many heavy jobs in and 
around a colliery and much development work which prisoners 
could undertake, without in any way depressing the standards 
of the normal labour force. The employment of Polish miners 
is being tried—the unions are said to be opposed to their employ- 
ment on a large scale, though they are prepared to accept German 
prisoners as a temporary expedient. These are all problems which 
the Coal Board will inherit. It has a strong team to deal with 
labour relations, and it will certainly need all its energy to tackle 
the manpower problem. 


* * * 


Confusion in Metal Prices 


The absence of a free market in some of the non-ferrous 
metals has resulted in price differentials which amount to a 
state of confusion. Britain and America are paying different 
prices to different producers; and even the price paid by con- 
sumers in the two countries is by no means uniform. 

Take copper, for example. In the United States the average 
price of the 969,800 short tons of copper produced in 1944 was 
13.5 cents a lb. In 1944, 80 per cent of the imported metal was 
obtained at 11.75 cents per lb., and the remainder at more than 
I2 cents, the average being 12.4 cents. Full details about the 
cost of British imports are not available. It is reported, how- 
ever, that the cost of the 30.000 tons to be delivered by Canada 
during the first half of 1946 is 13.5 cents (Canadian) per Ib.. 
and that the price of Rhodesian electrolytic copper is nearly £70 
a ton cif, equivalent to 12.5 cents per lb. In trading with other 
countries, Empire producers are obtaining higher prices ; it is 
reported that business has teen done with France at £75 a ton 
and with India at £81. Both in the United States and in this 
country, prices charged to domestic consumers appear to be 
below current cost. Moreover, they are by no means identical. 
In the US consumers have to pay 12 cents a lb., which is 
equivalent to £66 Ios. a ton. In this country electrolytic copper 
is sold at £62 a ton, delivered to consumers. 

In tin the position seems to be similar. First, the domestic 
selling price, at £300 a ton, delivered consumers’ works, is also 
the price at which the Ministry of Supply is at present prepared 
to purchase tin from Empire producers ; the purchase price for 
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Bolivian tin concentrates is said to have been reduced in the 
current contract, though the actual figure has not been stated. 
Consumers, therefore, are still obtaining their supplies below the 
price now offered to Empire producers. Export prices, on the 
other hand, are still well above domestic prices, in spite of the 
reduction from £375 a ton, fob United Kingdom ports, to £357 
on April ist. Empire producers are far from satisfied with the 
present price of £300 a ton fob. In the United States the 
domestic selling price has been stabilised at 52 cents a Ib, which 
is roughly equivalent to £291 a ton. If British consumers are not 
to be put at a disadvantage with American, the domestic price, 
however, can hardly be raised above £300 a ton. 


* * x 


A Free Market ? 


It may be said that the only means of putting an end to this 
confusion is to re-open the Metal Exchange. In normal circum- 
stances this would indeed have been the solution ; but conditions 
are far from normal, in that there is still a shortage of supplies. 


In copper the shortage is serious. Production has been de- 
clining, and so have free stocks. (The United States Govern- 
ment has not yet decided what to do with its enormous reserves.) 
Figures of current production, unfortunately, are not available. 
But the latest Monthly Digest of Statistics shows that stocks of 
virgin copper in this country have fallen from 308,000 tons at 
the end of January, 1945, to 97,000 tons at the end of the corre- 
sponding month this year. 


In tin the stock position in this country is more satisfactory. 
At 36,300 tons at the end of last January, stocks even show a 
slight increase on those for a comparable date a year ago. But 
new supplies obviously cannot be forthcoming in large quantities 
at short notice from the Far East, normally the main source of 
world supplies. 

The immediate reopening of the metal exchanges, therefore, 
would merely have the effect of raising prices well above current 
levels. This obviously is undesirable. Government policy might, 
therefore, be designed to assist steady production with a view to 
the accumulation of a volume of stocks that will permit the 
reopening of the London metal exchange as soon as possible. 


* * * 


Rubber Prices 


In some respects the state of affairs in rubber is not unlike 
that in copper and tin. For example, the British Government 
pays differential prices to growers in Ceylon and in the Far East. 
Malayan prices, fixed at tod. a lb ex estate, are well below those 
paid to growers in Ceylon. In a sense the higher price paid to 
growers in Ceylon is a legacy of the war; but Malayan interests 
have not been slow to call attention to it, in a campaign for 
higher prices. The decision of the British Government to extend 
its agreement for the delivery of rubber to the United States to 
the end of June, that is, the date at which the agreements between 
the United States and the French and Dutch Governments will 
expire, has come as a disappointment to Malayan rubber interests. 
The original agreement between this country and the United 
States was to end at the end of March, aNi growers were hoping 
to secure a higher price. But obviously Britain can hardly charge 
more for its rubber than the Dutch and French Governments 
charge for theirs. So far there is little detailed information about 
costs of production. The campaign for higher prices will no 
doubt be continued. 


* * * 


How Mic‘ is There to Buy ? 


It is often said that a cause of the present low output per 
man-hour in industry is the lack of goods on which to spend 
larger earnings. This, among other topics, is discussed in a 
leading article on page 522. The facts suggest that this view 
is an over-simplification. It is true that expenditure on food— 
the main item in working-class budgets—is limited by rationing, 
though supplies of some foods, such as fish, are now more ample. 
Clothing is another item of individual expenditure which is 
unlikely to increase very substantially, for lack of supplies, for 
some time. Stocks of household goods to mop up more earnings 
vary according to t# article. Only those who qualify for priority 
buy utility furniture, even though production is four times as 
great as it was a year ago. Household textiles in general are very 
short, and are likely to continue short, for the same. reasons as the 
low clothing ration. These are the main goods in which supplies 
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are short, and likely to remain short in relation to demand for 
some time to come. . 

There is, however, an ever-lengthening list of consumer 
whch are being produced in increasing quantities. [py a 
few cases, pre-war production has been exceeded, and supplies 
are more than enough, not only to meet current replacement 
needs, but also to overtake the back-log of demand which coyiq 
not be met during the war. Electric fires and irons are example; 
of goods in which production is now above pre-war level, wal 
the output of vacuum cleaners has_ reached the halfway 
mark. Even among some household textiles, supplies for the 
home market are approaching pre-war size. For example, about 
80 per cent of pre-war quantity of blankets were available jg 
January. 

The truth of the matter may be that there is some reluctance 
to spend money on things which appear to be expensive. In fact, 
expenditure is running at a high rate. According to the Budge: 
White Paper (Cmd. 6784), £4,582 million was spent on person 
consumption, compared with £4,285 million in 1944 and £36 
million in 1938 (these figures do not take account of changes in 
prices). In terms of goods bought, 1945 expenditure was only 
14 per cent below the 1938 level. ; 


* * * 


Associated Electrical Expansion 


The electrical equipment industry is still in the period of 
rapid expansion and besides enjoying a growing nome demand, 
should have excellent opportunities on the world market. It js 
not surprising that the Associated Equipment Company, one 9 
the principal units in the industry, proposes to invite its ordinary 
shareholders, and incidentally executive directors and_ senior 
officials of the companies of the group, to subscribe new capital 
The terms of offer to the former, one new share of £1 in five 
at 50s., have already been stated. The report of the company 
reveals that 63,990 shares are to be offered on similar terms to 
the latter, subject to their agreeing not to sell them for two years. 
The new capital is needed to help finance the erection of additional 
plant estimated to cost £4 million in excess of normal renewais and 
extensions ; the sum produced by the offer will be £2,632,905. 

The latest accounts are more informative than their immediat: 
predecessors and they include for the first time a consolidated 
profit and loss statement. This shows that for 1945, out of profits 
(after tax) of approximately £2 million, the company placa 
£552,608 to depreciation, £1,024,514 to reserves of various kinds, 
tO provisions and to carry forward, and distributed in net dividends 
£386,049. The 1944 figures were similar but it is impossibl: 10 
say for how long the proportion of reserve allocations to dividend 
has been so heavy. 

The balance sheet shows surplus and reserves of the group 
at £8,169,224, including £619,976 capital reserve arising on acqu- 
sition of shares in subsidiaries. In addition, fixed assets have 

en heavily written down, land and buildings standing at # 
per cent and plant and machinery at less than 19 per cen 
original cost. This process of ploughing back has, in the absenc: 
of heavy capital outlays, led to a rise in net liquid assets 0 
£13,916,244. But this is little more than sufficient to finance th 
net amount of stock in trade and work in progress, after deducting 
receipts on account. The group has, in fact had to run up! 
bank loan of £2,300,000—a rise of £600,000 on the year—to covet 
the moderate net additions to plant over recent years. Such 8 
the effect of a substantial rise in prices. 

In a statement to shareholders explaining the scheme, M! 
Oliver Lyttelton, the new chairman, states that the volume 
orders is a record in the history of the company at more that 
three times the pre-war level. It is quite impossible to estat 
the real earning power of the group since there is no indicatio 
of the amount of EPT paid, but it is possible to accept the tal 
ment that, even without the new plant to be erected, profits will— 
with EPT and income tax at lower levels—sutfice to cover the 
dividend of 10 per cent less tax on the increased capital. As the 
price of the old ordinary is 59s. 6d. the element of bonus 1s suffi 


cient to ensure full subscription and the issue has not be 
underwritten. 


x *« * 


Canadian Eagle Taxation 


An interesting feature of the 1 report of the Canadit 
Fagle Oil Co. is the explanation of = estes of the loss of th 
Petition of Right filed in connection with the incidence of doud™ 
taxation of its profits. The company was formed some 18 on 
ago and registered in Canada to avoid multiple taxation. 
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was successful in doing this until 1933 when the Canadian 
Government imposed a dividend tax, since raised to I5 per cent. 
In 1939-40 the UK revenue authorities, in defiance of a judgment 
of 1881, insisted that full tax be paid on dividends of Canadian 
Eagle whose profits derive mainly from dividends out of the 
taxed profits of its UK subsidiary, Eagle Oil and Shipping. 
After four years of litigation the House of Lords has reversed 
the 1881 judgment. 

This means that any dividends paid to Canadian Eagle by its 
subsidiary will be taxed twice and that it has no alternative, 
for the time beiag, to accumulating reserves in this country in 
Eagle Oil and depleting its own resources to pay dividends. 
During the past four years this process has reduced Canadian 
Eagle reserves by some £1,794,000, and at the end of 1944 there 
remained as disclosed reserves only an earned surplus of £363,000, 
which has been exhausted by meeting the final distributions 
for that year. 

The total draft on reserve and carry forward was slightly 
lower on the year owing to a jump in trading profit from £121,387 
to £150,835, which was only offset in part by lower dividends 
and interest on investments. Eagle Oil, the shipping company, 
increased its profits by £680,000, of which £594,000 odd was 
profit of earlier years. Of this increase, £500,000 was swallowed 
up by larger tax provision, but net profit was £210,000 higher at 
£787.384, the whole of which is added to reserves and carry 
forward, 

While the present tax practice and inter-company structure 
persist, this money is virtually blocked, and the board will have 
to take action if the position is to be relieved. All that they 
have to say is that : 

in the absence of fully remedial legislation the directors intend to 

take such steps as may be possible so to arrange that the heavy 

burden of double taxation is not incurred. 
No indication is given about the source of the 1945 payments. 
The absence of any consolidated statement makes it impossible 
to determine what is the true position of the group. On the 
face of it the shipping company has reserves and carry forward 
of £8,320,000 odd, of which £4,884,468 is in net current assets, 
including £1,448,620 in cash and gilt-edged investments. Unless 
complete double tax agreements can be arranged and the Inland 
Revenue can be persuaded to be more co-operative, the present 
unsatisfactory position is likely to persist. 


* * * 


Adelaide Electric Compensation 


The tabling of a new Bill by the South Australian Govern- 
nient has re-opened the somewhat complicated issue of the price 
to be paid to the Adelaide Electric Supply Company for its assets 
on the occasion of their transfer to public ownership. The concern 
is of British registration, operating in the Dominion. The bulk 
of its capital is believed to have been raised in sterling; the amount 
held here has been serviced in Australian pounds, thus reducing 
the return to the investor here by some 25 per cent. This is 
an evident injustice. 

According to the original scheme, which is believed still to 
hold the field, all holders, British and Australian, were to be 
compensated on the basis of market prices ruling in Australia on 
August I, 1945. It may well be that the market price of the 
securities is a valid basis of purchase, subject to certain safe- 
guards: namely that the market is a reasonably good one; and 
that nothing has been done arbitrarily to affect prices. In this 
case, the market is what is technically called a poor one and 
local legislation imposed price ceilings. Further, it is said, but 
cannot be confirmed, that the relative value of preference and 
equity capital had been canvassed well in advance of the date 
chosen. In these circumstances, it seems that a valuation of the 
property, based on a full study of detailed accounts by represen- 
tatives of both parties is likely to be a more satisfactory basis 
for assessing total compensation. 

The question of the distribution of the total, first, as between 
British and Australian holders and, second, as between one class 
of capital and another is, perhaps, best left to the company, 
which would very probably seek the guidance of the Court. The 
present opinion of the board appears to be that it must enforce the 
contractual rights of shareholders as in a liquidation. This would 
‘mean that, except in one instance,. preference and debenture 
holders would receive payment at par only. The board main- 
tains that, if the South Australian Government considers holders 
of these classes should receive a premium, it is the duty of the 
Government to provide the funds to meet it, not to take it from 
the holders of the equity. This view appears to be quite un- 
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tenable, but no more so than that the rights should rest on ori 
on a given day in a market that was subject to restraints bon 
natural and artificial. th 
In the interests of its own credit, the South Australian Gove 
ment might be well advised to divest itself of as much of ie 
responsibility for splitting up the total compensation as it - 
and to ensure that the total sum to be paid is fixed by indepen 
dent authorities after the fullest investigation, ; 7 


* * * 


Wage Increases 


Three important sets of wage negotiations have been 90; 
on during the week, atfecting engineers, farm workers, build 
material workers and farm workers. ‘The engineering claim js the 
only one of the three for which the terms of settlement have bees 
announced, but it is reported that agreement has been reachej 
about a substantial rise for brick workers. The engineering 
agreement is particularly significant, in that it is the first tine 
since the beginning of the war that the unions’ claim has bee; 
settled by direct negotiation without resort to arbitration. A rig 
in brick workers’ wages may help the Government’s recruitment 
drive and prevent the threatened brick famine. In the mate; 
of farm wages, agreement has been reached in principle—though 
not yet in practice—about grading; the Agricultural Worker’ 
Union will continue to press for its £4 10s. minimum. 

The engineering unions had originally asked for an increase of 
£1 a week, with corresponding adjustments in piece rates, ; 
guaranteed week of 40 hours and payment for statutory holidays, 
They have accepted less than a third of this claim, presumabj 
in the interests of speedy settlement, and 14 million adult mak 
engineers will get a 6s. increase, to be added to the national wa 
bonus, and a guaranteed working week of 34 hours, which wil 
come into effect when the Essential Work Order is withdraw 
from the industry on May 4th. The question of reduced hour 
has been referred to a special joint committee, which will als 
examine long-term proposals for a revision of the wage structure, 

The additions to weekly wages in these industries will ad 
considerably to the amount estimated in the current Ministry of 
Labour Gazette of wage increases in the first two months of thi 
year. According to this estimate, 1,584,000 workers received 
advances in wage rates totalling £710,000 a week. These i 
creases will tend to narrow the wartime gap between earning: 
and wages, for the average increases between September, 1939, aw 
February, 1946, in all industries were 57-58 per cent. 


Shorter Notes 


Another example has been given this week of the unfortumit 
effect that the Treasury’s curious attitude towards issues on bonis 
terms is having upon necessary industrial financing. On Wednes 
day the directors of Doulton and Company, Limited, announced 
that they were unable to proceed with a projected issue of £250,00 
of ordinary stock because, although the CIC consent had earutt 
been given in principle, the Committee later insisted that 
issue would have to be made at a higher price than the directo!s 
felt able to accept. The company, like Johnson and Phillips 8 
somewhat comparable circumstances a few months ago, will 10" 
seek finance outside the market. 

* 


The heavy demand for copper which has been apparent for We 
months is of importance to Chilian bondholders and to stock 
holders in the Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railways, the raft 
receipts of which are, for the first three months of the year, £38445) 
higher than in 1945 at £436,680. Production in Chile 1s belies 
to be at rates in excess of 40,000 tons a month, and it is understo 
that the United States are buying 100,000 tons and the Minst] 
of Supply 35,000 tons at a price of 11] cents f.o.b. Antofagas, 
which is an advance on the 11} cents f.0.b. suggested in Novembe, 
1945. 

* 

The Electrical Trades Union has altered its rules s0 *. 
enable ex-servicemen who have trained or qualified in elect" 
work in the Forces to enter the industry. A special we 
known as the Resettlement Section, has been set uP a 
benefit of ex-servicemen, who will, after twelve months — 
ship, be transferred to the fully-skilled section of the un! 
This is a welcome example of practical co-operation by 4" 
union in the problem of resettlement by relaxing existing * 
and demarcation practices. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ices 


“8 piHE CLYDE VALLEY ELECTRICAL POWER 
COMPANY 


Can, 
“pen- NATIONALISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 
MR ROBERT ROBERTSON’S ADDRESS 
Presiding at the Annual General Meeting premises in our area and we look forward 
of the Clyde Valley Electrical Power Com- to increasing that very high percentage. The 
puny any, in Glasgow, on the 2nd instant, Mr amount of material and labour involved is 
Ulding Robert Robertson, LL.D., the Chairman, in considerable and both of these are in short 
is the the course of his speech, said: —This is the supply necessitating the utmost energy and 
- been first year since 1931 and 1932, which were vigilance to ensure that supply will be avail- 
ached the years when the depression in industry able as early as possible. The experience of 
sering was most acute, that the accounts placed wartime and of the subsequent shortage of 
time before you show a recession in the Annual coal have brought home to many the very 


Revenue earned by the company. The year 


beet 1943 saw the peak of our industrial sales 
A ris but from the commencement of 1944 the 
tment power demand has been falling and since 
matter the cessation of hostilities last year the fall 
hough has been more marked. The drop during 
orkers’ 1945 in comparison with 1944 was 16 per 







































cent, but in the second half of the year 
compared with the same period in 1944 the 


ase of fall was 21 per cent. I may say that there 






eS, @ has been a further fall in the early part of 
lidays this year. It is not possible so far to say 
imably when the fall will cease and whether and to 
t male what extent the transfer from war to peace- 
al war time activities will bring about an increase. 
h will At the same time there has been a very 
drawn considerable increase in the consumption of 
hours omestic units which does not yet appear to 
have reached its maximum. Although the 
ll also extension of supply to new domestic con- 
ucturt, sumers was restricted the individual con- 
ll add sumption has increased and the sale of 
stry of domestic units in 1945 exceeded that in 1938 
of this by 110 per cent. This increased consump- 
i tion has led to a diminution in the average 
eceived price received for the domestic units sold 
Se it as the increased sales have been in the main 
_— at the lowest step in the domestic tariff. 
39, 
9 LARGE INCREASE IN COAL PRICES 
When the domestic tariff came into opera- 
ton in 1936 the price of coal was 14s. 4d. 
per ton at the generating station while to-dav 
the price is 45s., coal being the main item 
m generating costs. At the same time the 
yrtunate wuality of coal has deteriorated. There has 
n bonus been a marked drop in the average calorific 
Wednes Nalue of the coal since 1936 and at the same 
sounced ime a serious increase in ash, so that not 
raen all nly are we paying a very enhanced price 
ot po: coal but we are not receiving the corre- 
A calle ‘ponding value for the money expended. 
that ine ‘he effect of these circumstances is reflected 
directors athe accounts now placed before you. 
illips You will see from the accounts that the 
vill now il in the gross revenue is £162,000. 
Although the sales are below those of the 
ricvious year the operating costs have in- 
sol creased, due mainly to the increased cost of 
for two ul together with an upward trend in wages. 
o stock HMM shal! deal with the accounts in detail when 
he trafie move their acceptance, but I think it right 
38S © give prominence to these salient featurcs. 
1e¥' ’ 
a ‘FECT OF SHORTAGE OF MATERIAL AND 
Ministt LABOUR 
ofagasts AST have said we are at present unable to 
ovembes, ‘iecast the demands of our existing con- 
kimers both power and domestic. On the 
‘er hand new demands are extensive. 
mete are at present under construction in 
so a8 © MPT area seven new industrial estates and 
electti proximately one hundred housing sites of 
| a Sey Magnitude ranging from 10 to 1,000 
or uF ok 
oni am iddition to these new consumers whose 
e unit are cane receive our primary attention 
alt Hilinent of X10us to proceed with the develop- 
y a it the remaining portions of our area 
ting 


Me — been held up by six years of war. 
tady supply over 80 per cent. of the 





great advantages which electricity offers over 
every other kind of fuel with the result that 
some residents in the area who before the 
war when material was plentiful and reason- 
ably priced declined to accept our offers of 
supply are now insistent that supply be pro- 
vided immediately and in some cases sug- 
gesting laxity on the part of the company 
because their demands are not instantly 
complied with. 


QUESTION OF NATIONALISATION 


I have in previous years referred to the 
political situation so far as it affects the Elec- 
trical Supply Industry and the pronounce- 
ment by the Lord President of the Council 
of the Government’s intention to nationalise 
the industry in the near future brings us face 
to face with the problem. I do not think 
that anyone has ever seriously suggested that 
nationalisation should be resisted solely on a 
political basis. We have always maintained 
that the test of nationalisation is whether :t 
is to the benefit of the consumer, of the 
employee and of the general taxpaver. This 
basis was accepted by the Lord President 
but so far no justification for nationalisation 
has ever been attempted nor has it been 
stated in what way there would be any benefit 
to the community. On the other hand as I 
have stated in earlier years nationalisation of 
the Industry was specifically considered by 
two committees set up by Government—the 
McGowan Committee in 1936 and the 
Cooper Committee in 1942. 


FINDINGS OF PREVIOUS COMMITTEES 


Each of these committees was impartial in 
its constitution and in its consideration of 
the problem and each emphatically declared 
that no case had been made out for 
nationalisation. ‘The members of both tuese 
committees were drawn from various shades 
of political opinion and were unanimous in 
their views. They emphasised that a scheme 
of complete reorganisation such as nationa!- 
isation would result in serious and un- 
necessary dislocation of the industry. In an 
industry which has developed with such 
amazing rapidity as the electrical industry 
there are, of course, always certain anomalies 
which arise with the passage of time and 
which in some instances have given rise to 
complaint by individual consumers. No 
fundamental change in the ownership and 
administration of the Industry is required to 
provide a remedy and most of them couid 
have been dealt with long ago if they had 
been tackled vigorously by the responsible 
Government authority. The question of 
standardisation of voltage which was one of 
the major sources of grievance has already 
been solved although its solution was only 
tackled since the termination of hostilities. 
The other difficulties could readily be solved 
in the same manner. 

I have expressed mv views at length in 
previous years on the dangers of nationalisa- 
tion and I am as firmly convinced as before 
that nationalisation will be entirely against 
the interests of the communnty 
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So far no indication has been given by 
, the Government of the method of control to 
be imposed on the industry or of the con- 
sideration to be afforded to the stockholders 
im respect of the deprivation of their assets. 
I am therefore unable to express any view 
on the proposed control or of its effects on 
the interests of the stockholders. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the accounts in detail— 

The capital account shows that the total 
expenditure is now £8,670,705, which is an 
increase of £181,639 during the year. 

I now return to the consideration of the 
revenue account, from which you will see 
that the revenue for 1945 was £2,967.927, 
which is £162,074 below that for 1944, 
whereas operating costs are up by £49,017, 
although the units sold were 9 per cent. less 
than in 1944. I have already dealt with the 
coal situation. The liability for local rates 
continues to be a very onerous burden and in 
the year under review amounted to £264,850 
for this company alone but when the liability 
of the associate companies is added the total 
amount involved is £310,000 which is an im- 
crease of £44,000 on the previous vear’s 
liability. If dividends paid by the company 
are taken nett, i.e., after deduction of Inceme 
Tax, it works out that the local authorities 
receive in local rates from the company twice 
as much as do all the stockholders. I sug- 
gest to the ordinary taxpayer and to indi- 
vidual members of the various local author'- 
ties to whom we make this heavy contribu- 
tion that they keep this circumstance before 
them when considering the question’ of 
nationalisation. 

As previously reported to you, we have 
continued to make allowances to those em- 
ployees who were in our employment befare 
the war and who are still serving with the 
Forces and to retired employees who have 
been with the company for a number of vears 
and to their dependents where circumstances 
necessitate such help, the expense of which 
is included in the expenditure. The other 
items in the revenue account do aot call fox 
special mention. 

The nett revenue account shows the 
balance available for the year and the appro- 
priations., 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The balance carried to nett revenue 
account this year is £498,715 against 
£709,806. To this balance and to the interest 
dividends, etc., receivable which are some- 
what below that of the previous year there 
is added the sum of £220,000 which it ‘is 
estimated is the amount by which the taxable 
profits for the year fail short of ‘the Excess 
Profits Standard and which the company is 
entitled to reclaim against tax paid in pre- 
vious years. The total profits for the year 
therefore amount to £736,847. The balance 
brought forward from last year is £186,468, 
making a total of £923,315. After paying 
the six months’ dividend on the First Prefer- 
ence Stock and 8 per cent. on the Cumulative 
Second Preference Stock and the Interim 
Dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary 
Stock this figure is reduced to £779,815. It 
is proposed to transfer to the Continvency 
Fund the sum of £275,000 and to make a 
further provision of £100,000 on account 
future taxation and £30,000 for deferred re- 
pairs. After making these provisions there 
remains a balance of £374,815 which the 
directors recommend be applied in providing 
for the dividend on the 6 per cent. Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock for six months io 
April 30, 1946, amounting to £9,000 and in 
paving a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, making 8 per cent. for the 
year and amounting to £157,500, leaving to 
be carried forward to next year £208,315. 

I should explain that the amount on hand 
for future taxation is fully sufficient to mect 
the liability for Imperial Taxation on profits 
earned to date of balance. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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REF UGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
FURTHER REDUCTION IN COSTS 
SPECIAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS 


The eighty-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Refuge Assurance Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, at the 
chief office of the company, Oxford Strect, 
Manchester. 

The following is an extract from the 
address submitted by the chairman, Mr J. 
Wilcock Holgate :— 

It is appropriate perhaps to review to-day 
the progress of your company during the 
war years, and I may say at once that any 
such review can only be most encouraging, 
illustrating as it does how well the Refuge 
has withstood the impact of war. It is true 
that in the steady fall in interest rates and in 
the number of our war claims we have 
adverse features to report; but on the other 
hand our expense ratios in both branches 
have been materially reduced, and, despite an 
inevitable decrease in the amount of our new 
business, the number of our existing policies 
has been increased, and our total premium 
income has grown from £10,686,000 in 1938 
to £12,632,000 in 1945. 


FALL IN EXPENSE RATES 


Perhaps the feature of the accounts to 
which I refer with most satisfaction is the 
continued fall in the rate of expense at which 
our activities are carried on. The conduct 
of our affairs is epen to all to examine in our 
statutory published accounts, and a company 
such as ours stands or falls according to the 
efficiency which these accounts reflect. I 
would draw your attention, therefore, to the 
following table showing our expense ratios in 
our two branches over a series of years, and 
| would add that the reductions there shown 
have been secured by meticulous attention to 
Getails of management, and have by no means 
been achieved at the expense of our field staff, 
whose average earnings have increased 
materially over the period in question 
should, however, point out that there is a 
limit beyond which these decreases cannot 
go; while it may well happen that the rise 
in material costs generally, coupled with the 
initial costs of the increased new business we 
ire writing, may cause a reversal in the trend. 


Year O.B. LB 
BORG so. sisbs 4) a ee ee 34.37 
BONO W.. is. ROO: 55-3 31.63 
PS Ask. BODE cia: 26.73 


We have been fortunate during the year in 
that despite the war deaths which unhappily 
distinguished the first six months of the year 
our mortality experience was lighter than in 
1944. This was largely due to the decrease 
in the excess mortality between the ages 20 
to 39, the percentage of the actual deaths in 
this group to those expected being 142 in 
each branch as against 166 in the industrial 
‘ranch and 160 in the ordinary branch for 
the preceding twelve months. Although we 
are still receiving war claims, it is natural to 
suppose the number will rapidly diminish ; 
and we have therefore felt justified in re- 
ducing materially the special reserves set up 
as a provision against adverse mortality due 
to the war. It is not yet clear that the risk 
has passed of a degree of heavy civilian mor- 
tality such as might well occur after the 
ordeal the public has endured for so long, and 
therefore a proportion of the special reserves 
to which I have just referred has been re- 
tained in the life assurance liabilities of the 
separate branches to provide against this risk, 


VALUATION FIGURES 


In the ordinary branch the life assurances 
valued were as follows :—- 

Policies Amounts assured Premiums 

534,907 £86,786,797 £4,694,923 


The number of new policies effected was 
27.550, assuring the total sum of £5,996,39I. 
The total premium income was 45,066,447, 
and the net interest amounied to £1,488,016. 
The expense ratio was 10.74, as compared 
with 11.01 in 1944, and the life assurance 
fund now amounts to £44,118,437, in addi- 
tion to which there is an investments reserve 
fund of £2,250,000. 

The basis of valuation has again been 
materially strengthened, and was at least as 
stringent as a net premium valuation by the 
A24-29 ultimate table of mortality, with in- 
terest at 2 per cent., with additional provision 
to meet prospective adverse mortality due to 
the war. The annuities were valued with 
interest at 3 per cent.; and the resulting sur- 
plus was £3,792,424, which included 
£3,124,754 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year. 

In the industrial branch the policies 
valued were as follows:— 

Policies Amounts assured Premiums 

8,723,784 £142,675,829 £7,674,901 


The premium income was greater than 
that of the previous year by £348,685, and 
the life assurance fund now amounts to 
£42,320,074, having increased by 
£2,763,762, i addition to which there is an 
investments reserve fund which now 
amounts to £3,000,000. The expense ratio 
was 26.73, as against 27.74 in respect of 
1944. 

The valuation was made on a 2} per cent. 
net premium basis, additional provision 
being embodied to meet prospective adverse 
mortality consequent on the war, and the 
resulting surplus, which included £236,347 
brought forward from the previous year and 
also an amount released from the reserve 
held against war mortality, was £1,403,148. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 


Ordinary Industrial 

Branch Branch 

To policyholders ... £3,477,706 £1,200,000 
To profit and loss 

account 200,000 100,000 

Carried forward ... 114,718 103,147 


Out of the profits available for dividend 
the amount to be distributed to share- 
holders is £150,000. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


In the ordinary branch, as I have already 
indicated, it is felt that the time has arrived 
for dealing with the large amount of sur- 
plus which has accumulated during the war 
years consequent upon the limitation of 
bonuses to policies becoming claims by 
death or maturity. After reviewing all the 
circumstances your board recommends the 
declaration of a _ reversionary bonus in 
respect of with-profit policies in force on 
March 20, 1946, at the rate of £1 per cent. 
on the sum assured in respect of each full 
year’s premium due and paid in the years 
1939 to 1945, inclusive. It is recommended 
also that until further notice an interim 
bonus be allowed on policies becoming 
claims by death or survivance at the rate of 
£1 per cent. on the sum assured. 

In the industrial branch it is proposed 
to complete the process of placing perma- 
nently on the latest scale of benefit all 
premium-paying policies, a process which 
was begun as far back as 1928, and which 
has involved a total transfer from our sur- 
pluses of over £5,000,000. In addition, in 
cases where the life assured attains the age 
of 90 within the next twelve months, no 
further premiums will require to be paid, 
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and the policies will become free paid 
policies. As regards all existing Diem: iy 
paying policies dated prior os Veienee't 
1941, it is proposed that the amounts pari 
in respect of deaths or survivals of a : 
ment terms which occur within the a 
months commencing March 20, 1946 2: 
be increased by amounts varying from ‘ 
to Is. 6d. in the £. me 


Vu 


INVESTMENTS 


During the year we increased o 14 
ing of British Government cee 
£4,075,256, bringing the aggregate und. 
this head to £5§2,710,357, which represents 
56 per cent. of the total assets and 64 pe 
cent. of our Stock Exchange secure 
Since the outbreak of war the company hy 
taken up and still holds various new wy 
loans amounting to £22,000,000, which ar 
included in the above figures. : 

The aggregate value of our Stock fy. 
change securities still further appreciata 
during 1945 and again considerably exceed 

value at which they appear in th 
balance-sheets, leaving intact the investmen;s 
reserve funds, which amount to £5,250,00 
In this connection I might remark that ip 
the ordinary branch during the year an 
amount of £250,000 was released from ou; 
investments depreciation provision, and thi 
sum was transferred to the life assurance 
fund as a contribution towards the cost of 
the strengthening of the valuation basis ip 
this branch. 

The further appreciation in capital val 
has its drawback, of course, in io de 
effect upon the rate of interest at which its 
possible for us to make new investments. In 
this matter we must accept the resulis of th 
financial policy of the authorities, whid 
seems to me quite clearly directed toward 
establishing long-dated Government borrow: 
mg on a 24 per cent. or 2} per cent. basis 
The immediate effect of stabilising interest 
rates on Government loans at such a jos 
level is to discriminate between the thrifty 
man and his unthrifty counterpart. Th 
rewards of saving, taking income-tax ino 
account, have never been lower than the 
are at present. 


INCREASED NET YIELD 


In the industrial branch the net yield 
realised on the life assurance fund 5 
£3 17s. 2d. compared with £3 16s. 3d. i 
1944; and in the ordinary branch the net 
yield rose from £3 4s. 8d. to £3 9s. 7d. I 
should remark, however, that this latte 
figure is abnormal and is due to the effects 
on tax of the special transfers appearing 0 
the revenue account. In the absence of thes: 
special transfers the net yield wou!d hue 
been £3 3s. 9d. 

Towards the end of the year it was decided 
to re-introduce our scheme of house pur 
chase. I am glad to say that the scheme 
has been most favourably received, and thst 
a gratifying amount of new business is beity 
transacted under this head. 

The report and accounts were unall 
mously adopted. 





THE NUSWIFT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CHANGE OF NAME TO NU-SWIFT, 
LIMITED 


At an extraordinary general meeting af 
the Nuswift Engineering Company, Limi 
held on the 2oth ultimo, at the regist 
offices of the Company, at 380 Greshat 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E(4 
the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Hens, 
ford, P.C., K.B.E., moving the adoptio 
a special resolution, said: the 

This meeting has been called a 
specific purpose of proposing to the s the 
holders a Special Resolution, changins, 
name of the Company to Nu-Swift, Lim 


We are on the threshold of the § 
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d-up 

um- half of the zoth certury, an age of greater 

V1, ed—an age in which technical efficiency 

rable Pe kelV to express itself in superior per- 

dow. . rmance and in more functional design. 

velve “Nu-Swift fire fighting units are con- 

Sal inually being improved as the result of 

| 6¢ scientific research. The description of Nu- 
Swift as “The Werld’s Fastest Fire Ex- 
tinguishers ” is as eloquent of the perform- 
ance of our products as the statement which 

hold appears in our national advertising: Nu- 

old. Swift in Every Ship of the Royal Navy.” 

$ by Our rapidly expanding export trade, in 

vv addition to the continuous increase in our 


ysers at home, Cemands a brief name which 


A interprets this spirit of speed and efficiency 


7 hes and is easy to pronounce in foreign 
yds languages. j : 

Ae. Mr F,. Graucob, the vice-chairman and 
oe managing director, seconded the resolution, 
: Ex. which was passed unanimously. 
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= MERCHANTS’ 
ce AND MANUFACTURERS?’ 
0.000 INSURANCE COMPANY, 


- LIMITED 


ar an 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
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ais ie The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 


of Merchants’ and Manutacturers’ Insurance 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th 
ultimo, in London. 

Colonel William Parker, D.S.O., T-.D., 
DL., presided. 

The Managing Director and Secretary 
(Mr Edgar Wheeler, F.C.1.I.) read _ the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: It gives me very 
much pleasure to report that the company’s 


values 
ressiny 
ch it is 
ts, In 
of the 
which 
‘owards 
Orrow- 
. basis, 
interest 


ia business continues to grow, and with the re- 
chrfty opening of our agencies on the Continent of 
The Europe we may look forward with confidence 
- to a further expansion of our activities. The 
ax me premium income dursing the past year 
an the} dvanced to £238,547, and after providing 
for the increased reserve for unexpired risks 
mounting to £20,216 the year’s trading has 
reulted in the satisfactory profit of £27,676. 
2 val ¢ board recommended a dividend of 6 per 
oy ent, which is at the same rate as has been 
3d. in paid for the past 19 years. ‘ 
‘ie a More than 64 per cent. of our funds is 
“dt vested in British Government securities, 
“ ¢ the market value of the investments is 
: ae onsiderably above their book value, so that 
arian ia € investment reserve is entirely free. The 
oh ton otal assets of the company amount to 
'd have $37,462. 
- decided A NATIONAL ASSET 
m - It cannot be but gratifying to us to know 
a ot the Government at long last realises 
a: # Msurance Is a national asset and con- 
is being oe one of the most important of our 
i Misibe exports. When it is realised that 


early three-quarters of the premium income 
mush insurance companies is obtained 
‘om abroad, it will be appreciated that 
nationalisation would kill this great source of 
>RING — and deprive the nation of the foreign 
, “henge which we so badly need. We are 

D ~ ng Our part to help by a gradual expan- 
ion of Our Overseas business on the prudent 


SWIFT, Cautious lines which have always 
*verned the underwriting policy of the 
Mpany, 
eeting of During the year we have welcomed to our 
Limited, ore Air Commodore J. C. Quinnell, C.B., 
registered a and Mr F, J. R. Irwin, and we are 
Greshat He ’C to have the benefit of their wide 
n. E.C2 xPerience. Ff 
Hemitt: BB. °¢ again I desire to pay tribute to the 
option a a and efficiency of our staff and to 
: and to the brokers at Lloyd’s and our 
| for the prceentatives overseas I express my appre- 
he shat MPD and thanks. 
naing t® Hr '* Teport and accounts were adopted. 
Limite. Tp. ad teuring directors, Mr Joseph H. G. 
re secon TE Commodore J. C. Quinnell and 


- Irwin, were re-elected, and the 


Mditors, Messrs Peat Marwick Mitchell and 


Mpany, were re-appointed. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FUNDS NOW OVER £50,000,000 
LARGER ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.I.A., presiding at 
the eightieth ordinary general meeting, in 
the course of his speech, said: War claims 
paid during 1945 amounted to £87,000, and 
bring the total so far paid in respect of 
claims occurring directly as a result of the 
War to Over £563,000. 

The report shows that during 1045 the 
company again made substantial progress. 
The funds passed the £50,000,000 milestone, 
representing an increase of over £3,372,000 
in the year. The total income for the year 
increased by £406,000 to £9,469,000. The 
total claims in the life branches amounted 
to £3.647,000 and brought the total since 
the formation of the company up to 
£71,000,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income of £2.208,000 
shows an increase of £99,000. The fund 
increased by £1,093,000 to £17,499,000. Our 
new business at £3,566,000 almost repeated 
last year’s figure. The net rate of interest 
at £3 4s. Id. per cent. was 2s. 8d. per cent. 
lower. 

Death claims at £256,000 were £26,000 
lower. Payments under maturing policies 
at £968,000 showed an increase of £100,000. 
The expense rate at 10.34 per cent. showed 
a fall of .27 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The premium income amounted to 
£5,333,000—an increase of £207,000. The 
fund totalled £27.559,000—an increase of 
£2,005,000. The net rate of interest earned 
was £3 13s. 6d. per cent.—a reduction of 
7d. per cent. Death claims, amounting to 
£1,375,000, were £20,000 heavier. Included 
in the amount paid was £83,000 in respect 
of bonuses. Maturing endowment assurance 
claims totalled £1,046,000—an increase of 
£164,000—and included £85,000 in respect 
of bonuses. 

The downward trend of the expense rate 
was maintained, and the rate of 25.59 per 
cent. was .80 per cent. less than that of a 
year ago. Our continuous efforts have now 
reduced the expense rate by nearly 10 points 
in the Jast 10 years alone. 

Improvements in our scheme of automatic 
free policies in the industrial branch have been 
brought into operation both for new and 
existing policies. Free policies are now granted 
on the discontinuance of premium payments 
after one complete year only. Our automatic 
scheme previously provided for free policies 
after payment of premiums for two years. 

In the majority of cases the new free policy 
will be considerably greater than under our 
oid scale, which itself was better than the 
1923 Act scale. Under whole life policies no 
premiums will in future be payable after the 
life assured reaches age 85. Under all types 
of policy the free policy will be calculated 
on what is known as the “ proportionate ” 
basis, the amount of the free policy being that 
proportion of the full sum assured which the 
number of complete years’ premiums paid 
bears to the number of complete years’ 
premiums payable under the policy. 


THE ASSETS 


During the war years the assets of the 
Britannic have increased from {43,272,000 
to £50,943,000. You will see from our 
balance-sheet that we now hold £28,422,000 
of British Government Securities—nearly 
56 per cent. of our total assets In 1938 only 
20 per cent. - our assets were in British 

vernment Securities. 

i i year I pointed out the effect of these 
conditions on a rapidly expanding life office, 
but again I would bring it to your notice, 
for the effect of the low vield on new invest- 
ments outweighs the effect of light mor- 


tality and low expense rates. During the 
wal years Our gross rates of interest on the 
policyholders’ funds have been forced down 
by 14s. 8d. per cent. in the ordinary branch, 
and by 15s. 1d. per cent. in the industrial 
branch, on top of which we have had to bear 
the burden of greatly increased taxation. 
The market value of our investments in 
every class has improved, but we still con- 
sider it prudent to increase our investment 
reserve funds by transfers of £250,000, bring- 
ing them up to £3,250,000. We feel that the 
“cheap money” policy of the Government 
has given an artificial stimulus to prices of 
Securities outside the gilt-edged group. 
ANNUAL VALUATION OF POLICY LIABILITIES 


All life assurance contracts in both branches 
were again valued at 2} per cent. by the net 
premium method ; the mortality tables used 
were the A1924-1929 Ultimate Table in the 
ordinary branch, and the English Life No. 10 
(Males) Table in the industrial branch. 

In the ordinary branch the surplus dis- 
closed was £671,164, inclusive of £278,360 
brought forward from 1944. In the indus- 
trial branch the surplus was £1,323,244, in- 
clusive of £448,820 brought forward from 
1944. 

Out of the ordinary branch surplus the 
directors have allocated a sum of £256,812 
to policyholders, and have declared a bonus 
addition to all with-profit policies in force 
on December 31, 1945 of £1 per £100 sum 
assured. With the bonuses previously de- 
clared throughout the war as definite rever- 
sionary additions, this makes a total of £7 §s. 
per £100 sum assured for the years 1939 
to 1945. 

Out of the industrial branch surplus the 
directors have allocated £300,000 to policy- 
holders, compared with £240,000 in 1944. 
The bonus scheme will be improved by 
raising the previous maximum rate of 20 per 
cent. for policies in force 2§ years or longer, 
to 2§ per cent. for policies in force for 30 
years or longer. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 


In a_ unified State scheme providing 
benefits “from the cradle to the grave” there 
is something to be said for the inclusion of 
a death grant, but there is surely room for 
difference of opinion as to whether it is really 
needed by the existing population, most of 
whom have already made suitable provision 
by means of voluntary assurance. By exclud- 
ing from the benefit those now living, the 
country would have saved something like 
£15§0,000,000 on the cost of the scheme. We 
do not think that the inclusion of this grant 
in the scheme will seriously affect our busi- 
ness. There is a widely held impression that 
practically the whole of the business trans- 
acted by industria! assurance offices consists 
of policies for meeting funeral expenses. ‘This 
is not the case; a large and increasing per- 
centage of our existing business consists of 
endowment assurances. In fact, our new 
premiums today are about 70 per cent. endow- 
ment assurances and 30 per cent. whole life 
assurances. Moreover, of the whole life 
assurances the larger part consists of “own 
life” policies to provide for payments to 
dependents. 

It looks as though the Government is deter- 
mined to dispense with the services of the 
approved societies. I still regard this as a 
mistake. The Britannic membership of the 
National Amalgamated Approved Society is 
459,000. During last year Britannic agents 
paid out benefits amounting to £599,360, 
involving over three-quarters of a million 
payments at the homes of the members. 
This work was done by our agents in the 
course of their regular rounds and involved 
a very small cost pow member. Any separate 
organisation set up by the State cannot be 
so economical. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN ON HOUSING POSITION 


Sir Harold Bellman, J.P., LL.D., the chair- 
man, presided at the annual general meeting 
of the Abbey National Buiiding Society, held 
at the Wigmore Hall, London, W., and in 
the course of moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said:—The society’s 
accounts for 1945 have now been in your 
hands for some little time and doubtless you 
have appreciated their general background of 
strength. Our total assets have been sub- 
stantially maintained at {£80,026,004. The 
mortgage asset stands at £56,916,06I. Invest- 
ments, consisting of trustee securities and tax 
reserve certificates, total £20,473,519, with 
cash at bank and in hand £1,815,642. In 
regard to our mortgage asset, I need hardly 
emind you that not only has the original debt 
_ substantially reduced in many cases but 
also there has been an over-all appreciation 
of property values since the advances were 
made and consequently the margin of security 
is now very generous. Our position is further 
fortified by our reserve funds and carry- 
forward, which together total £5,582,973. 

I am very glad to say that the amount 
advanced last year, at £4,602,688, showed a 
very appreciable increase on the 1944 figure. 
This sum has been advanced on securities 
widely spread throughout the country and care 
has been taken to relate advances to valua- 
tions free from any element of transitory 
appreciation above the 1939 prices, although 
full allowance is made for the genuine rise in 
values which has taken place. 


LOYALTY OF BORROWERS 


At annual meetings throughout the war I 
have paid tribute to our borrowers, whose 
loyalty has been beyond praise. I cannot omit 
to mention them on this occasion, They have 
honoured their obligations with a regularity 
that has become proverbial. 


During 1945 investment interest rates were 
maintained unchanged. Thus, shareholders 
received 2} per cent., with income-tax borne 
by the society, and depositors 1} per cent., 
on the same tax basis. During the year, how- 
ever, the mortgage rate of interest for current 
business was reduced to 4 per cent. This is 
one-half per cent. lower than before the war, 
and is indeed the lowest rate in the long his- 
tory of the society, which extends over nearly 
a century. Today £100 borrowed on the 
20-year repayment scale costs only 2s. 10d. 
per week (including the repayment of both 
principal and interest), Clearly this repre- 
sents house purchase on most economical 
terms. 


* HOME OWNERSHIP” 


I should like to add this, to avoid any 
misunderstanding: in the mortgage service of 
the united society set out in the booklet 
“Home Ownership” there are no concealed 
costs or charges and all relevant facts are 
stated with candour and lucidity, so that no 
borrower can have any doubt as to the extent 
of his liabilities. We believe we have estab- 
lished complete confidence as between the 
borrower and ourselves in these matters. 
Moreover, the rules of the united society do 
not empower us to impose fines in regard to 
repayments in arrear, and all we may obtain 
is the very reasonable recompense that the 
sum in arrear shall bear the same rate of 
interest as the mortgage. 

I am glad to be able to announce that the 
board has decided to grant a rebate, with 
effect from January 1, 1946, and until further 
notice, to borrowers whose mortgage interest 
rate is in excess of 4 per cent. on the annual 
balance. All such borrowers will share in the 
benefit of the reduction im their rate of 
interest, so that none will be charged on a 
higher basis than 4 per cent. on the annual 
balance. The society is therefore passing on 
to old borrowers the full advantage of the 
reduction in interest rates, with the result 
that they will all enjoy the same low rate of 


interest as is available to new borrowers. 
This is in'conformity with the society’s long- 
standing tradition of passing on to old bor- 
rowers the benefit of interest rate reductions. 
We have voluntarily rebated a total of over 
£1,700,000 in mortgage interest in the past 
few years, thus setting an example worthy 
of emulation in other quarters. 


ADJUSTMENT OF INTEREST RATE 


In consequence of the reduction in the 
borrowing rate a further adjustment in the 
share interest rate has been announced with 
effect from January 1, 1946. From this date 
the share rate will, until further notice, be 
2} per cent, with income-tax borne by the 
society. Members will appreciate that the 
board is not entirely a free agent in this 
matter. The country has embarked—and the 
objective commands general approval—upon 
a policy of achieving the lowest practicable 
rates of interest. The society’s lending rate is 
sensibly influenced by these conditions, while 


‘in addition the feturn to investors must also 


be such as to be broadly in alignment with 
the country’s general interest rate structure. 


INFLUENCE OF BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Looking back since the first world war, the 
building societies have much to be proud of 
and little to regret. During the inter-war years 
they were the most significant factor contri- 
buting to the solution of the nation’s housing 
problem. The present represents a transi- 
tional phase so tar as new house-building is 
concerned, and apparently some little time 
must elapse before societies can exertise their 
influence on a considerable scale. Whenever 
central policy decides on the day that gives 
scope to their activities, they will not be found 
wanting. 

In this connection it is relevant to point 

out that there will be extremely heavy calls 
upon the public purse in the years ahead. I 
realise, of course, that public expenditure is 
nowadays read in a different economic con- 
text from that which applied formerly, but 
none the less there are indications that some- 
thing around a quarter of the national income 
may be absorbed by local and national levies 
in the near future. This strongly suggests as 
a corollary that when conditions permit hous- 
ing, so far as possible, should be on a self- 
supporting economic basis. 
_ The united society is now entering upon 
its third year and with the passing of time 
the amalgamation is seen to be increasingly 
justified. Mr Stanley C. Ramsey continues 
to fill the office of deputy chairman with 
customary distinction. Mr R._ Bruce 
Wycherley, my friend and colleague as joint 
managing director, brings a wide experience 
and informed judgment to the service of the 
society. He will shortly complete his term of 
office as chairman of the council of the 
Bui'ding Societies Association, where his dis- 
tinguished services have been deservedly 
acknowledged by the building society move- 
ment. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A., deputy 
chairman of the board, in the course of 
seconding the resolution, said: — 


Many people appear to have queer concepts 
as to what a building society is. The name, 
it must be admitted, is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, for in the ordinary sense of the word 
a building society does not build; what it 
does is to afford through the joint enterprise 
of subscribing and borrowing members the 
means by which building can take place. 

Another quaint concept is that building 
societies are immensely wealthy corporations 
whose only concern is the amount of profit 
they can wring out of their transactions. 
True, the joint accumulations of building 
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societies do in total make an impresciy 

But when it is realised that the average wut 
ing of a subscribing member is only £2%6, 
the “wealth ” of the societies is seen in try, 
perspective. “a 


ERRONEOUS STATEMENTS 


Another erroneous conception app); 
building societies, and cae al 
widespread of all, is that only well-to-do . 
comparatively well-to-do, members of th 
community use the funds of the societies fo, 
the purchase of their houses. The average 
amount of the loans outstanding js £4n 
which does not suggest that the house py. 
chased by the aid of such loans is ext. 
ordinarily large or the borrower particularly 
wealthy! oe 


The immediate need is for houses to |e 
but when this need has been substantial); 
met, when conditions in this country retun 
to something approaching normal, this othe: 
need to satisfy the desire of a man to be 
master of his own home, is one that must be: 
satisfied also, 7 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The chairman announced that Mr H. ( 
King, Brigadier H. L. R. Matthews, CBE. 
F.A.I., and Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, F.RIBA. 
had been duly re-elected to the board. 


i Mr R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.CIS, 
joint managing director, speaking on bebha! 
of the directors re-elected to the board, 
expressed their appreciation of the further 
opportunity to serve the society. Associatin; 
himself with the chairman’s acknowledgment 
to the staff, he said all had rendered mos 
loyal and efficient service. Although the 
found themselves in a world which was not 
a little disordered, yet throughout the chances 
and changes of history hope was a quality 
which was not easily quenched in the human 
breast, and as a society they were confidest 
of their ability to render a good account 
of their future stewardship. 





BRITISH POWER AND LICH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The 17th ordinary general meeting of th 
British Power and Light Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, a 
London, Air Commodore C. E. Benson, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an_ extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with th 
report and accounts :— 


Last year saw the beginning of t& 
transition period and it is satisfactory ‘i 
the revenue of our subsidiary compani 
from the sale of energy, was not oily 
maintained, but increased by £632¥ 
Cost of energy, however, increased » 
£149,964 with the result that the £10 
profit was £86,667 less than in i 
previous year. This reduction in si 
profit is due to some extent to a reductoa 
in tariffs which was made during the ye 
in one of our areas, but the principal faci 
affecting it is the cost of coal, which © 
tinues to rise. 


OPERATING AND MANAGEMENT EXPENS! 


Operating and management expenses ma 
by approximately £38,000, about £22,500 ® 
which is due to increases in charges for 0% 
rates. § After adding sundry receipls ® 
deducting reserves for depreciation, 
trading profit is £482,069, or some 412 ie 
less than for the previous year. Aga 
this the provision for taxation 1s reduct 
from £421,267 to £273,082, due principal 
to the reduction in our provision | 
excess profits tax, but to some ~ 
the reduction in the rate of income, be 
The net result is that the balance avai" 


after payment of preference dividends, 


£125,713 against £101,873. j 
e increase in our excess profits standal 
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led your directors to recommend a 
bas ctvidend of the ordinary stock of 6 per 
cent., less tax, making a total of 8 per cent., 
less tax, for the year, against 7 per cent., less 
tax, for 1944. Furthermore, as the amount 
released from our provision in previous 
years for taxation 1s considered to be suf- 
ficient to cover war damage contribution, it 
has been decided to recommend a cash bonus 
jistribution of 2 per cent., less tax, on the 
Ordinary stock to compensate stockholders 
for the reduction which was made in their 
dividend during the earlier years of the war, 
when the extent of our liabilities was not 
quite so clear. 


ARREARS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Last year I referred to the arrears of 
construction work which have accumulated 
during the war years, to which must be 
added the normal developments which we 
expect to carry out from year to year. The 
rate at which we can overtake these 
arrears and deal with normal developments 
clearly depends on the amount of labour and 
material available, and in this connection we 
are glad to welcome back members of our 
staff who have returned from service with 
the Forces. A number have not yet been 
released, however, and until all our staff 
have returned it will not be possible to step 
up our rate of construction to its maximum, 
and the overtaking of our arrears will 
necessarily take some time. 


None of our subsidiary companies has 
found it necessary to increase its charges to 
its consumers. In the case of one company, 
it has been possible to make a material re- 
duction in tariffs, which in view of the great 
increase in recent years in the cost of energy 
purchased and other items, is a very satis- 
factory achievement. 


The transition period is not yet ended, and 
accordingly it is not easy to forecast what 
the results of the current year will be. No 
doubt, until industry returns fully to peace- 
tme conditions we must anticipate some 
further reduction in our gross revenue and 
consequently in net profit, but the profits of 
our subsidiary companies for 1945 were 
considerably in excess of the figures shown 
before the war, and I see no reason to an- 
hicipate that our pre-war rate of profit will 
not be maintained. 


NATIONALISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


You may be expecting me to refer to the 
Prospects of the Corporation in the light of 
the Government’s stated intention to 
nationalise the electricity supply industry. I 
am afraid I can give you no guidance in this 
respect. I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
‘xpress my personal feelings of regret at the 
prospective dissolution of the enterprises in 
which we have been associated since 1929. 
If, however, the industry 1s to be nationalised 

sincerely hope that the Government will 
make sure that under State ownership the 
sze of the units shall not be too great. That 
' t0 say the Regional Boards are very much 
‘0 be preferred to a single nation-wide 
undertaking. As to whether the electricity 
‘upply industry will be better run by 
Regional Beards appointed by Whitehall 
father than under the present admixture of 
Ptivale enterprise and municipal authorities, 
controlled on a general basis by the Com- 
Missioners and the Central Electricity Board, 
with whom co-operation has always been 
maintained, I can only express my personal 
waevings. The administration of the 
ationalised industry will undoubtedly be 
fomitetform, but whether it will be uni- 
ee ata low level or a_high level 
urrws, 10 be seen. Finally, I should be 
om if the consumers and employees do 
Reon) Benne find that dealing with 
mack os Boards, which ‘must inevitably be 
existing  « temote and impersonal than the 

ng company and local authoritiy 


adminices...: } 
maministrations, is a change for the worse and 
® for the better. 


The report was adopted. 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROGRESS 


DR ALBERT MANSBRIDGE'S 
ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of this society 

was held, in London, on the 3oth ultimo. 
Dr Albert Mansbridge in his presidential 
address said: 
_ To-day is a great occasion. We are meet- 
ing for the first time in six years in an atmo- 
sphere freed from the anxieties of total war ; 
now we are face to face, directly, with the 
problem of rebuilding our country. Good 
housing for everyone is a fundamental re- 
quirement. 

Our society unites two streams of human 
endeavour flowing through the Co-operative 
and building society movements as they 
work for the betterment of the life of the 
people. In doing so, it stands not for profit- 
making but for social purpose, being helped 
in this by the soundness of its finance. 

During 1945 it again gave a lead in un- 
mistakable manner by substantially lowering 
the costs of home ownership. In Septem- 
ber the mortgage interest rate was reduced 
to 4 per cent., and many other societies 
followed in line. 

The report of the directors shows that in 
1945 the society made mortgage advances 
of £5,298,226. This compares with advances 
of {2,784,229 in 1944. During 1945 rebates 
totalling £81,955 have been granted to 
borrowing members. The average amount 
due on each mortgage is now £424. Share 
capital has increased by £1,503,436 to 
£28,852,007, and total assets have increased 
by £2,325,101 to £39,542,221. Trustee in- 
vestments and cash amount to £10,042,817 
and exceed 25 per cent. of the total assets. 

A comparison of some of the main figures 
for the year 1919 (close of war) and 1939 
(opening of war) with those of 1945 is 
interesting. 

At At At 


close of opening of close of 
1914-18 war 1939 war war, 1945 
; , 4, 


284,000 8,700,000 10,695,000 
Total assets 656,000 31,200,000 39,542,000 
No. of accts. 10,000 166,000 185,000 


The appointment to the board of repre- 
sentatives of the English and Scottish Whole- 
sale Societies has brought valuable experi- 
ence and skill to our services. 


Total recpts. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


In all the involved planning for the future, 
it is vital that we should take into considera- 
tion the many thousands of people who do 
not necessarily wish to become home-owners 
and who preter to avail themselves of a 
reasonable opportunity for becoming tenants. 
Our society in its approach to this issue of 
providing good houses for everyone em- 
phatically does not guide its policy or its 
attitude in any spirit of aggrandisement. It 
is convinced that good housing cannot be, 
unless there is an association of effort be- 
tween all people of good will, including Co- 
operative societies, building societies and 
housing associations linked with Govern- 
ment and local authorities. 

We have identified ourselves prominently 
with the development of housing associations, 
and held a series of co-operative conferences 
dealing with this subject, jointly sponsored 
by the Wholesale Societies and ourselves. 

‘Recent statements by the Minister of 
Health, confirmed by provisions included in 
the new Housing Bill, make it clear that 
housing associations working in collaboration 
with local authorities may receive the benefit 
of subsidies and priorities for labour and 
materials. 

The report and accounts were umani- 
mously adopted. 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM - 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT FOR PEACE-TIME 
SUPPLY 


At the annual meeting of the British 
Aluminium Company, Limited, held on the 
29th ultimo, the chairman, Mr R. W. Coopér, 
M.C., said that the profit for the year was 
£1,019,440, including £246,000 refund from 
Excess Profits Tax. The trading results were 
not so satisfactory as in the previous year. 
Orders for their rolling mills fell off heavily 
Owing to reductions in aircraft construction. 
but were now steadily increasing. During 
the war the company and its subsidiaries 
produced nearly 200,000 tons of virgin 
aluminium, about 93 per cent. of the total 
production in the United Kingdom. In sheet 
and strip the company produced nearly 
100,000 tons, or 23 per cent. of the total. 
Very large extensions were uncompleted at 
the end of hostilities. The company’s pre- 
war position as an ingot producer primarily 
with semi-fabrication as a secondary con- 
sideration had changed. Their primary 
imterest now rested in_ semi-fabrication, 
notably the rolling of sheet and strip, in 
addition to their extrusion, wire drawing 
and powder plants. 


A PRICE COMPARISON 


It was interesting to note that while the 
price of copper had increased by 35 per cent., 
tin by 30, lead by 129, zinc by 77, iron and 
steel by 40 to 74 per cent., aluminium ingot 
had been reduced by 9} per cent. Great 
opportunities for long-term expansion pre- 
sented themselves. 

New price schedules had been introduced 
for semi-manufactured products. There were 
two fields of development open to them. 
Firstly, the immediate market due to long 
period restriction in normal requirements, 
such as dumestic holloware and housing. 
Secondly, long-term development, especially 
in the field of transport. The more 
important elements in the industry had 
formed the Aluminium Development 
Association, which would be of great assist- 
ance in the future. The order position for 
semi-fabricated products was very strong, 
including export. They had resumed con- 
tacts and obtained new customers overseas. 

Their reconstruction efforts were constantly 
frustrated by difficulties in obtaining plant 
and equipment, while their customers also 
were hampered by regulations and restric- 
tions and want of labour. There was still 
a lean period ahead, but they were confident 
of great further progress and expansion to 
come. The position with regard to most of 
their overseas assets had been to a great 
extent clarified. Their assets in France and 
Norway were intact and partly in operation. 
Meanwhile their Bauxite supplies were being 
drawn from the Gold Coast. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTION 


Imperial Magnesium Corporation, in 
which they held a 70 per cent. interest, had 
been producing magnesium experimentally 
at the Swansea works, but although many 
aspects of this entirely new process had been 
proved, a number of technical difficulties 
had prevented uninterrupted production. 
They had not lost confidence in ultimate 
success, but as there had been an enormous 
increase in world production of magnesium 
they thought it prudent to embark only on 
relatively inexpensive research. 

Their expenditure of £641,630 in this 
tield had been written down to a nominal 
amount by transferring £450,000 from share 
premium reserve. The value of the com- 
pany’s property, plant and machinery, less 
depreciation, was now shown at £2,899,029. 
Their interest in subsidiaries and allies 
showed a net figure of £6,915,029. The 
balance of assets over liabilities was 
£1,429,424. Dividend recommended on the 
ordinary stock made 8 per cent. for the 
year, 
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GREYHOUND RACING 
ASSOCIATION TRUST, 
LIMITED 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Greyhound Racing Association Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, in 
London, 

Mr Francis S. Gentle (chairman and 
managing director) said that Brig.-General 
A. C. Critchley, C.M.G., C.B.E, D.S.O., had 
resigned from the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation and the directors had invited 
him to rejoin the Board of the Trust. 

The profit and syndry income was 
£1,616,000 compared with £700,000 for the 
previous year. Of that £1,230,000 was pro- 
vided to meet the group’s liability to excess 
profits tax and National Defence contribution. 
Income tax absorbed nearly £213,000 and 
reserve for investments £16,500, leaving a 
net profit of £136,862 compared with 
£106,760 for 1944. The board recommended 
a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
25 per cent., making 35 per cent. for the 
year, an increase of 15 per cent. on 1944. 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


Shareholders would no doubt wish to know 
how that increased dividend could be recom- 
mended with E.P.T. still at 100 per cent. 
The main facts were, firstly, that with the 
lifting of Government regulations on racing, 
a striking improvement was shown in the 
results of the Stamford Bridge Stadium, 
where, owing to the use of the ground for 
football, many meetings could not be held 
during the period of restriction, so that it 
was possible for that company to make a dis- 
tribution for the first time since 1942. 
Secondly, in the case of New Cross Grey- 
hounds, Limited, provision had to be made 
in previous years for the possibility of loss in 
respect Of war damage, over and above the 
amount which the company could expect to 
recover under the War Damage Act. That 
company also required to bring its taxation 
provision into line with the group, that was 
to provide all taxation payable up to the end 
of the current accounting period, and that 
position was attained at the end of 1944, so 
that the way was clear for payment of a 
dividend in that case also. 

They had during the year introduced into 
-greyhound racing a photo-finish camera for 
recording the results of races. That was the 
first time that a photographic finish of races 
had been officially used in this country. 

With regard to facilities at their stadia, the 
restrictions On maintenance and building had 
practically prevented any progress which the 
board would have liked to have made. 


MODERNISATION PLANS 


Active steps were being taken for replan- 

ning their sports centres on the most modern 
lines, embodying their experience of the last 
20 years. As soon as present restrictions were 
lifted or eased, they intended to see that 
G.R.A. tracks would maintain their unrivalled 
lead in comfort, service and efficiency. Their 
greyhound training establishment at Northaw 
was derequisitioned in 1945. 
_ The results so far this year showed a further 
improvement on 1945. They would this year 
be able to operate on a full peace-time basis, 
whereas last year they did so for seven months 
only. Some amelioration in the burden of 
war-time taxation had already been made, and 
they hoped that further concessions might 
be given in April. 

Throughout the war years they considered 
their contribution to the national effort was 
of great importance, providing, as it did, the 
means of relaxation for many. thousands of 
people so badly in need ot it. They had, they 
thought, built on a strong foundation, popular 
support showing that they stood unrivalled 
in the sporting world of to-day. 

The report was adopted. 


FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BIG WAR CONTRIBUTION 


The adjourned seventeenth _ordinary 
general meeting of the Fairey Aviation Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, 
in London. 


Mr R. T. Outen, who presided, said that 
the net profit for the year under review was 
£221,087 (against £215,658), of which 
£216,557 appeared in the parent company’s 
accounts. The board proposed to pay a 
dividend of 8 per cent., free of income tax. 


He was now able to disclose some details 
of the very considerable part which the com- 
pany had played in providing aircraft for 
the Navy and R.A.F., in ene their own 
types of aircraft, in the production and repair 
of propellers and a multiplicity of other 
specialised units to their design for use in 
the building of other companies’ aircraft. At 
the peak of their war effort, the company had 
employed very nearly 25,000 people on the 
design and development of new types and on 
the production of existing accepted types. 


FAMOUS NAMES 


During the period of the war no less than 
seven Fairey types were in common use b 
the Royal Navy and R.A.F., including suc 
famous names as the Swordfish, Fulmar, 
Barracuda and Firefly—types which were in 
use from Northern Norway to Tokio. Eight 
out of nine operational aircraft of British 
manufacture delivered to the Royal Navy 
from all sources were Fairey types. It was 
doubtful whether any other company in the 
world could point to such a predominance 
of supply to a fighting service. In addition 
to designing and producing those aircraft, 
they had at all times been occupied in de- 
signing and developing newer and more 
advanced types. Their latest Naval aircraft, 
the Spearfish, was first test flown two months 
before the end of the Japanese war, and, 
while the Spearfish concluded her tests, work 
on yet more modern types was well under 
way. 

The company had in fact a most interest- 
ing and far-reaching research programme and 
had, within recent years, built up their 
engineering development division to a very 
considerable extent. In the evolution of 
design and methods of propulsion and in 
production technique, personnel and equip- 
ment, they were well able to take care 
of themselves in the days to come. 


As was expected, the close of the war had 
brought with it a curtailment of production 
contracts, but they were fortunate in the 
fact that their Firefly two-seater fighter had 
been adopted as a standard type for the 
Royal Navy and the Mark IV edition of that 
successful aircraft was now in series produc- 
tion., The Royal Nederlands Government 
were equipping their Naval Air Arm with 
the Firefly and they had already delivered 
a number of those aircraft to the Dutch who 
were well pleased with them. 


ROTATING WING AIRCRAFT 


While they were still very fully employed 
in the design and development of future 
military aircraft they had now undertaken 
the design and manufacture of a rotating 
wing aircraft for which type a very promising 
future was forecast by the Minister of Supply 
in One of his recent speeches, and for which 
they felt there was very considerable scope 
both for civil and military purposes. 


The company was well prepared to tackle 
the difficulties of the coming competitive 
years with a team which, from top to bottom, 
combined the experience gained by the com- 
pany over the last thirty years with the 
energy and enthusiasm of the younger 
generation on whom the company would 
have to rely so largely in the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESS DUE TO TEAM-wWork 


The forty-eighth ordinary general i 
of Borax Consolidated, Limited, war hurt 
on the 2nd instant, in London, Mr D. Abe 
Smith, M.C., the chairman, presiding, 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s speech circulated with the report 
and accounts: The net profit for the year 
ended September 30, 1945, amounts to 
£357,238, a decrease of £39,095 as compared 
with the previous year. We propose a fina! 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred 
ordinary stock and a dividend of 7} per cent, 
on the deferred ordinary stock. 


We can now reveal that during the war, 
both in the United Kingdom and in the 
U.S.A., the company supplied numeroys 
Government Departments, besides making 
substantial indirect contribution to the war 
effort through users dependent upon our 
products. 


BORAX IN AGRICULTURE 


After ten years of increasing commercial 
usage, Boron is now established as the fore- 
most secondary fertilising agent. Boron 
surveys of soils are a prime necessity before 
borax can become a regular consideration in 
balancing crop requirements, and in this 
respect the official publication issued from 
Long Ashton Research Station for diagnosing 
mineral deficiencies in plants should prove 
most valuable. 


LEGAL PROCEEDINGS SETTLED 


I now refer to the proceedings instituted 
against our company as well as our American 
branch, the Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
and other defendants, for alleged breaches 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. As stated in 
our report, and as published in the world’s 
Press on August 18, 1945, your directors 
decided, after the most careful consideration 
of all aspects of the proceedings and, on the 
advice of their legal advisers, to compromus¢ 
the proceedings by accepting a “ Consent 
Decree” or, to use non-legal language, 1 
make a settlement out of Court on agreed 
terms. As a result of such settlement, no 
evidence was given nor proof of any other 
vind offered by the U.S.A. Government 10 
support of allegations made in the pre 
ceedings. 


In view of the settlement reached, I do 
not think it necessary to discuss in detail 
the allegations made in the proceedings. Io 
fairness to the company, the stockholders and 
our customers, the directors wish particularly 
to place on record that this company, 4s 4 
matter of fact, has never enjoyed any suc 
monopoly as alleged. Since its formation, 
the company has encountered constant com: 
petition—frequently of a cut-throat character 
—and, even if desired, it would have been 
impossible for the company to obtain 4m) 
monopoly, since the world supplies of boron 
mineral are distributed very widely and ” 
many territories. 


If the company now enjoys 4 dominan 
position in the industry, it has achieved tha 
position not merely because it owns numer- 
ous sources of supply of a variety of ~ 
minerals, but also because it has benefi 
from the team work of its staff, the en id 
siastic support of its agents and its wor 
wide chain of connections with refiners ay 
consumers, who have expressed repeatet’) 
and quite unsolicited their satisfaction 
the consideration and treatment whic 
have received and the excellence of its Pm 
ducts and service. 


OFFICIAL LEAD WELCOMED 


For our part, we should weloome “a 
official lead to the basic industries 
would have as its object first the pro 
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of the consumer from any abuse of monopoly 
and, secondly, and equaily important, the pro- 
tection of the producer or supplier from un- 
economic competion. This would result in 
fair treatment both to the consumer and to 
the producer, and consequently would avoid 
ynjust charges against Companies engaged in 
international trade such as our company. 


RELIEF FROM DOUBLE TAXATION 


Numerous references have been made to 
the negotiations between the British and tke 
USA Governments, but until ratification it is 
premature to consider their application. 

The broad-minded view adopted by the 
Government, as provided in the Finance Act 
of 1944, to improve the taxation basis relating 
to research will prove a most valued en- 
couragement to the chemical industry. The 
notable achievements and contributions of 
scientists to victory, in which incidentaily 
boron products played a part, even though 
a minor one, are suflicient incentive to 
warrant our embarking on a research pro- 
gramme in various new directions which, if 
successful, will serve to widen our activities. 
The general outlook for the current year offers 
an encouraging prospect. 

The report was adopted. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
FUNDS INCREASED 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Stair, 
K.T., D.S.O., presided at the one hundred 
and fifteenth annual meeting held in Edin- 
burgh on the 28th ult., and called upon Mr 
Charles Guthrie, chairman of the board of 
directors, to submit the report and balance- 
sheet. 

Mr. Guthrie opened his remarks with a 
touching reference to the death of Sir 
William Prescott, Bt., one of the Extra- 
ordinary Directors, and went on to say: — 

This being our first annual meeting since 
the end of the war, I am giad to take the 
opportunity of extending on your behalf a 
very hearty welcome to members of the staff 
who have returned to the Society’s service 
from the Forces and to others who will 
return before long. 

The accounts in your hands show that the 
Society’s funds have increased during the 
year by £200,000. Claims both by survivance 
and by death are noticeably less than in the 
Previous year. If we exclude deaths due to 
the war we find that the year 1945 is one of 
the best the Society has had as regards 
mortality experience. 

As a result of the increase in staff as our 
men return from the Services and the first 
steps towards a peace-time policy, our 
expenses show an increase over the low war 
level. The figure is still substantially below 
normal, but this will not of course con- 
unue, and we must expect further in- 


creases as our plans for the future develop and 
mature, 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


The chief change in the balance-sheet is 
again in the amount of British Government 
Securities, which has increased by more than 
half a million pounds in the year, and stands 
at Over {3,780,000 at 31st December, 1945. 

he market value of our Stock Exchange 
securities is considerably in excess of the 
figures in the balance-sheet. The rate of 
interest calculated on the life assurance fund 
excluding the reserve fund and carry for- 
ward was £3 8s. 4d. per cent. against 
43 6s. od. per cent. in the previous year. 

The society’s intermediate bonus for 1943, 
1944 and 1945, the first three years of the 
oo quinquennium, has been at the rate 
fx £1 per cent per annum. ‘This rate was 
— in the light of the conditions and un- 
oe of early 1943, and it has now been 
Me hin to recommend that the rate of inter- 
~€diate bonus be increased to 30s. per cent 


ty fespect of premiums payable after 31st 
‘cember, 1945. Intermediate bonuses, like 


declared bonuses under the Society’s com- 
pound bonus System, are calculated on the 
sum assured and existing bonuses. 

The Society’s new business for 194§ after 
deducting reassurances was £692,338, which, 
though still far below pre-war levels, shows 
an advance on the figures of the previous 
years. 

Since the cessation of hostilities, the Society 
has_ reverted to the pre-war practice of 
Issuing unrestricted policies whenever prac- 
ticable. 
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The chairman concluded by referring to 
the excellent work of the staff during the war 
and to several new appointments, including 
that of Mr. J. D. Williams, F.F.A., as secre- 
tary at Head Office, succeeding Mr. W. R 
Mclivenna, F.F.A., who retires after 48 years’ 
service. 

The adoption of the report and accounts, 
including the recommendation to increase the 
intermediate bonus, was proposed by the 
chairman, seconded by Mr. J. Hamilton 
Craig, C.A., and carried unanimously. 





TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


RECORD YEAR 
MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 


The ninety-second annual meeting of the 
Temperance Permanent Building Society 
was held, on the 28th March, at the Wigmore 
Hall, London. . 

Mr Cyril W. Black, F.S.I., F.A.L., J.P., 
chairman of the Society, in the course of 
his speech, said: The year recently ended 
is Certainly One of the most outstanding in 
the history of the Society. Despite the many 
problems created by the war and arising in 
the period of transition from war to peace, 
remarkable progress in all branches of our 
business has been achieved. I wish to refer 
to the principal developments which have 
made the past year so exceptional. 


LARGE INCREASE IN ASSETS 


The total assets have risen by £3,663,865 
to a new record figure of £11,881,068, a 
figure far exceeding any previously achieved, 
On the other side of the balance sheet the 
amounts due to shareholders and depositors 
have increased by an approximately similar 
figure to a new record total of £10,591,184. 
Shareholders and depositors are aware that 
the rates of interest payable are 2} per cent. 
and 1} per cent. respectively, income-tax 
being paid by the Society in each case. 
These rates are equivalent to 4$ per cent. 
and 3} per cent. gross respectively, in the 
case of investors liable for incOme-tax at 
the present full standard rate. These rates 
cannot be bettered in any other comparable 
investment, and I shall be glad if members 
will use their best endeavours to make it 
widely known that we are willing to receive 
new investments on these terms 


APPLICATIONS FOR MORTGAGES 

The amount advanced during the year was 
£.4,939,065, a figure more than three times 
greater than Our previous record. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly that the great achieve- 
ment represented by the large volume of 
mortgage business transacted has not been 
due to the slightest relaxation of those rigid 
standards of prudence which it has ever been 
our custom to observe. We received during 
the year applications for mortgages of an 
amount of about {,11,000,000, and so high 
was the standard of selectivity applied in 
dealing with these applications that the sum 
actually advanced represents less than half 
of this amount. 

We have continued and virtually completed 
(at any rate for the time being) our pro- 
gramme of opening regional offices in areas 
considered suitable for the expansion of our 
business. Nine further offices were opened 
during the year. In addition we have taken 
over the engagements of the West Middlesex 
Building Society and are maintaining that 
Society's premises, 182, High Street, Acton, 
as a branch office. All regional offices are 
already justifying themselves by the amount 
of business which they are producing. Of 
the total mortgage money advanced during 
the year, approximately £1,790,000 was 
advanced in the Greater London area and 
fhe balance of approximately £:3,150,000 in 
other parts of England and Wales and in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. Phis repre- 
sents a furtherance of our policy of lending 
our funds over the widest possible area. 


During the year the Society’s organisation 
was transferred to our new head office build- 
ing, 223/227, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, 
there is little I need say. I would point 
Out, however, that in connection with our 
policy of expansion we have incurred many 
expenses of an exceptional and non-recurring 
character. 

It will be obvious that in the initial stages 
the opening of a regional office almost in- 
variably means at first a loss and not 2 profit 
to the Society. All the expenses connected 
with the acquisition of premises have to he 
borne, staff has to be engaged, various sup- 
plies purchased, advertising undertaken and 
various other expenses of a similar character. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


I desire to emphasize the very great 
strength of the Society. The reserve and 
contingency funds and balance of profit 
carried forward amount to £1,141,430, repre- 
senting nearly 11 per cent. of the aggregate 
share and deposit capital, a higher ratio than 
that shown by any other building society 
having assets in excess of £10,000,000; 3 
satisfactory degree of liquidity has also been 
maintained. 

It is a pleasure to be able to inform you 
again that our borrowing members continue 
to make their payments in a satisfactory 
manner. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


I should be failing in my duty if I did 
not take this opportunity of voicing your 
thanks and ours to those who have made 
possible the achievements of the year. The 
outstanding services of our general manager, 
Mr Ronald Bell, have been recognised in 
his appointment to a seat on the Board and 
his designation as managing director. Since 
he came to us the Society has made unparal- 
leled progress which has been due in no small 
measure both to his outstanding abilities and 
to his untiring efforts. To him and to all 
members of head office and regional office 
staffs I wish to express our sincere appreci- 
ation and thanks. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Of the future it is difficult to speak, con- 
ditioned as it clearly is by political rather 
than business and economic factors. That 
the Building Society movement has for a 
century past played an honourable and 
significant part in our national life no im- 
partial observer can deny. Perhaps the very 
political stability which the Building Societies 
have done so much to create is the very 
reason for the bitter hostility now being 
displayed towards them by certain politicians. 
The masses of our people are, I am con- 
vinced, more interested in practical realities 
than in untried political theories, and if we 
continue in the future as in the past to render 
to the public a service which many of our 
fellow-citizens urgently require, increasing 
recognition of the value of and necessity for 
our movement may not be long delayed. 

The report and statement of accounts 
were adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The tone of the market improved 


but turnover remained at a low level, due to a general reluctance 
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* Julv 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 116-7 (Feb. 5)* | 1945 (to date).. 339,283,464 34,177 125,250 338,619,193 186,250 63,44 


20 Fixed Int., 1946 : 
(a) Good Friday. 


lowest, 113 -2 (Mar. 29). 


highest, 139-1 (Mar. 6) ; lowest, 135 -9 (Jan.2). 
(b) Easter Monday. 


* Conversions excluded. 


+ Includes Government issues to March 27, 1946, onl 


Above figures inclyde all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 





Courtaulds Ltd.—The detailed preliminary 
profits statement was reviewed in The 
Economist of March 23rd, page 468. The 
full report shows that the group is still in 
the process of rehabilitating its plant, over- 
taking arrears of repairs, and that profits 
earned in 1945 were conditioned by war 
restrictions. 1n addition to its plant recon- 
ditioning work, the company has in hand 
a considerable programme of new capital 
development, of which the chairman gave a 
broad outline last year and to which he will 
revert at next week’s meeting. Hence the 
main interest in the report will rest upon 
the enormous financial strength which is 
available to carry out Courtaulds’ plans of 
extension : — 

Years to 3lst December 


1939 1944 1945 
£ £ £ 
Profits and Earnings 
Protit after depre- 
etttn. 4 i xscss 2.598.600 3.216,734 3,259,303 
National taxation 991,257 2,278,251 2,236,605 
PReS wines osesay t 26,088 14,300 15,612 
Contingencies .... 161,939 ne sa 
Preference div. ... 260,000 200,000 200,000 
Ordinary stock : 
Earned ........ 1,159,316 724,183 807,086 
ho eae 1,128.000 900,000 960,000 
Earnest %.. 053% 7-2 60 6-3 
Pelt... oss 7 Tk Th 
Carried torward .. 316,160 515,491 360,577 
Assets Position 
Fixed Assets less 
subsidiaries and 
reserves ....... 10,158,495 6,186,381 7,243,872 
Trade invests. 20,613,157 4,900,013 5,277.389 
Totaleurrentassets 14,904,340 48,739,544 49,371,643 
. Net current assets 12,069,291 43,255,704 42,036,986 
Issued share capital 32,000,000 32,000,000 ~° 32,000,000 
Market value of gilt 
edged holdings . 9,676,743 38,896,876 39,329,885 


These resources, including nearly £40 millions 
of gilt-edged securities, have been inflated 
during the war by the forced sale of the bulk 
of Courtaulds’ interest in American Viscose, 
and the combination of over £42 millions of 
net current assets compared with a written- 
down value of £7} milEons for the fixed assets 
clearly does not represent the directors’ con- 
ception of a balanced assets position. Un- 
fortunately, comparison of fixed and floating 
assets is not made easier by the method of 


COMPANY NOTES 


presentation of the tixed assets and by the 
absence of a consolidated statement, but 
the present disproportion between fixed and 
current assets will be remedied, or miti- 
gated, when the expansion programme is 
under way. Expansion is the keynote of 
Courtaulds save in one respect—that divi- 
dends are unlikely to keep pace with the 
growth of sales. At §4s., the £1 stock units 
yield £2 15s. 6d. per cent—which seems to 
be looking well ahead to prosperity for the 
company at home and for its French, Italian 
and German interests. 

Swan, Hunter.—The report of Swan, 
Hunter, and Wigham Richardson for 1945 
clarifies one point which was glossed over 
in the preliminary statement—namely, that 
practically the whole of the indicated increase 
in profits arises from a reserve of £37,092, 
which has been written back into revenue. 
The table below treats this item as an excep- 
tional credit; on this basis equity earnings 
covered the increased distribution of 12 per 
cent and 2 per cent bonus by a margin of 


13 per cent. 
Years to 3lst December 


1943 1944 1945 

Profits and earnings £ £ £ 
Profitaftertaxation 348,879 363,981 357,615 
Divs. and sundries 80,736 79,953 89,367 
Oe... soeeu tdcs 429,615 443,934 446,982 
Directors’ fees ... 1,850 1,850 1,600 
Depreciation and 

ht Ser er 59,021 51.809 48,229 
Pref. divs. (gross) 47,390 47,390 47,390 
Ordinary dividend:— 

Earned ........ 331,354 342,885 349,763 

We ds ba oa pe 205, 3528 205,328 239,549 

Earned %,...... 25-4 28 +1 26-9 

|. ae 12 12 14 
Reserves and staff. 105,000 125,000 150,000 
Carried forward... 48,684 61,241 58,547* 
Assets position 
Fixed assets...... 1,214,375 1,177,865 1,148,058 
Goodwill......... 259,352 259,352 259,352 
Investments in sub- 

sidiaries ....... 1,751,975 1,568,544 1,511,985 
Current assets ... 3,579,983 3,402,126 4,133,076 
Net current assets. 973,891 1,351,589 1,565,061 
SP so es kes 2,500,909 2,500,909 2,500,909 


* Includes £37,092 reserve written back. 


The company’s financial position is very 
strong, and its Tyneside shipyards are likely 


to be fully occupied for some years to come. 
Mercantile building has replaced the large 
volume of Admiralty work of wartime, and 
no embarrassment of  reconversion has 
resulted from the sudden cancellation of 
naval contracts. Possibly the appearance of 
an item of £686,984 among creditors for 
instalments received in excess of cost of 
works in progress is connected with the early 
stages of this new building programme. 
Although the accounts are conveniently pre- 
sented in detail—they show fixed assets toul- 
ling £1,148,058 after deducting depreciation 
from their gross costs-——the absence of con- 
solidated profits and assets figures is les 
satisfactory since net interests in subsidiaries 
amount to £1,§11,985. Taking the distribu- 
tion on the cautious basis of 12 per cent, the 
£1 ordinary stock yields £4 §s. 3d. per cent at 
the present price of §6s. 3d. : 
Cammell Laird.—The income of this com- 
pany in recent years has been divid 
roughly equally from the profits of its ship- 
building activities at Birkenhead, and from 
its investment interests—which include 4 
joint holding with Vickers in English Steel 
Corporation and in Metropolitan-Cammell 


Years to 31st December 


1943 1944 1945 
Profits and earnings £ 4 A 
Trading profit after 
depreciation and 5 47 
taxation ...... 142,105 136,901 155.4" 
Invest. income ... 130,293 134,448 Me 
tes 272,398 271,349 294,00 
Debenture service. 20,572 20.774 * 
Directors’ fees .... 2,534 5,000 3 
Contingency ro- nM) 
—_—. iad 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Ordinary stock :— Aes 990.595 
Earned ........ 199,292 197,575 a19 4 
es 88.750 88,750 =: 
Earned %,...... 99-5 22°3 ai 
Paid % "||| 10 10 12 
General reserve .. 100,000 100,000 on tot 
Carried forward .. 116,525 125,550 127,% 
Assets position 99 685 
Senden, i <i 1,072,713 1,027,016 1.023,6% 
Trade investments 1,337,962 1,337,450 bag 
Current assets ... 4,108,518 3,242,471 S02 96? 
Net current assets. 847,914 1,003,067 at 00d 
Issued share capital 1,775,000 .1,775,000 7" 


(Continued on page 563) 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 6, 1946. 
TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


four Main LINE RAILWAY COMPANIES AND LonNDON PAassENGER 
TRANSPORT Boarp (Including Joint Lines) 


Four Weeks ended March 24, 1946 


| 1945 





Description 1946 Tncrenes a 
i f ; ; 
Passenger, etc. Receipts ......-. 13,258,000 | 14,157,000 | + | 899,000 
Merchandise, etc. Receipts ...... | 8,296,000 | 11,767,000 | | 3,471,000 
RR OUR eo +F 3,853,000 | 3,971,000 | '138,000 
Tora TRAFFIC RECEIPTS -...... 25,387,000 | 29,895,000 |... ~-4.508.000 
= or mmiiuaa 
senger, ett receipts ofelp bite ow 39,610,000 | 39,930,000 | a 
ferchandise, etc. receipts ....... 23,932,000 31,094,000 | | cue 
a MANET 20 er cess 10,979,000 | 11,132,000 | | "153,000 
raL TRAFFIC RECEIPTS ....... 74,521,000 | 82,156,000 | | on / 











New York Prices 


Close Close Close _ los: | Close Close 
Mar. Apr. | 3. Cemmercia) Mar Apr. | Mar. Apr. 

1, Railroads. 26 «2 and Industrial. 26 2 | % 2 
\tlantic Coast... 71 70 | Am. Smelting... €8} 68} | Int. Paper...... 458 451 
in. Pacific.... 20 19} | Am. Viscose.... 683% 714 | Liggett Myers... 92 934 
t.Ntho. Pf.... 59} 59%  Anaconda...... 47} 46% | Nat. Distillers... 75 69} 
\ Y. Central.... 28 27} Beth. Steel icioe Sen noe i Nat. Steel ...... sb 86; 
Peansylvania ... 43% 434 | Briggs Mfg...... 49 49 | PhelpsDodge... 39% 39} 
Southern .. esses £54 56}  Celaneseof Amer. 69 71} | Proct. Gamble .. 684 65} 
Chrysler........ 130 1294 | Sears Roebuck .. 43} 43} 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 89 91} | Shell Union...., 34 352 
Amer, Tel... 191 190} | Eastman Kodak. 244 248 std. Oil N.J..... 68} 69} 
lnt. Telephone... 25 25§ | Gen. Electric.... 478 47% | 20th Cen. Fox... 58 598 
Paevie Light ... 58? 58 | Gen. Motors .... 73} 72} | United Drug... 345 35} 
cople'sGas.... 112 111} | Inland Steel .... 119 120 | US. Steel ...... 844 823 
sth. Cal. Ed..... 36% 36} | Int. Harvester... 90) 93) | West’house E... 34) 344 
W Union Tel... 39 38 Inter. Nickel.... 38} 37§ | Woolworth..... 58 857} 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES 
CONSOLS 23°, AND EQUITY YIELD 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 30 
ordinary shares (July 1, 1935 = 100) with corrected yield on the 
latter and return on Old Consols 


FIXED INTEREST 
aE Seems Ge eS OE + 4 
eS ee ee 


4 ey bead 
——4+——— ORDINARY YIELD CORRECTED. 


naan 


+ 
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| Price Indices { 


Average Yields 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 


per cent. 
Group and Number - 
of Securities 
Mar. July Feb Mar | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
27 31, 26, 26, 27, | 
1945 1945 1946 1946 | 1945 1946 1946 


© 
” 


240 
“9 


PMN ib a 2 ok 147-5 | 148- 


re 2} 164-5 | 165-7} 3:02; 2-71) 2-69 
a al Debentures (41)... 124-1 | 124-2 | 125-0 | 125-3 | 3-80) 3:76 | 8-75 
wdustrial Preferences (101) .. 117-7, 117-1 | 117-4) 117-6 | 43 | 418 | 4-18 
Ordinary Shar | 
one Discount (10) ... 124-7 117-8 | 120-2 | 121-0 | 3-64 3-78} 3-75 
nee (10) « , 119-9) 118-7 | 133-7 | 131-9} 3°56 3-19!) 3-27 
—— eo 102-9 95-2) 93-9) 93-1} 2-92) 3-41) 3-15 
Coal (8) +. .ee- +. 102-4 88-7 | 92:8) 90-9] 6:13; 7-26] 7-42 
ee sn 560; 53-3| 54:9] 54-7] 3-04) 2-74] 2-72 
Flectric Light & Power (16)... | 126-2 114-2 | 118-0 116-1) 3-73 4-15] 4-57 
tron & Steel (18 71-5) 68:1)..73-5| 73:9} 5°59) 5-66) 5-71 
oe y : 56 *7 56 *0 56 -4 §7 -1 3°71 3-84 3°80 
fal Productive (89 | S65 | S13} 83-7! 83-2) 4:39 4-71 | 4:82 
Home Rails (4 +++ | 70-8} 62-5) 63:8! 646; 6:08 8-23! 8-09 
Shipping (7)... seeseee | 275) 27-2) 310) 31-6! 4-44) 4-29] 4-22 
J otal Distributive (28) ........ S40 S10 SN +9 §9 +2 3-70 3-94 406 
Breweries & Distilleries (20)... | 161-0 | 161-0 | 176-2, 173-2, 4-16 | 3-99! 4-10 
Total Miscellaneous (40 94-4) 926) 99-6} 97:3) 392) 3-79) 3-87 
industrials (Ali Classes)(157).. | 87-2 869 415 434 4-44 


83:2) 87-6 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET—tThe money position has been very com- 
fortable this week, despite the largest new borrowing on floating debt 
lor over nine months. On Monday, the repayment took place of the 
unconverted portion of the 24 per cent. Conversion Loan, and there 
were also substantial dividend payments. The authorities, as a Not: 
on page 548 records, elected to finance these outgoings by raising the 
TDR issue so as to bring in a net £42 million, while there was again 
a {20 million excess of Treasury bill payments over maturities. Th 
market position was eased, however, by the fact that the discount 
houses secured an appreciably smaller allotment of bills at last week’s 
tender—36 per cent., against 50 per cent. This partly resulted from 
increased competition from interests which had been running the 2} 
per cent. Conversion loan as a bill (applications for bills reached a new 
high record at 4265-5 million) ; but a further factor was the decision 
of the syndicate to maintain its bid at the previous week’s level, 
despite the reduction in the currency of the bills on offer. The market 
also benefited from substantial maturities of bills. 

Partly because of the ease in money, which made discount houses 
reluctant sellers, and partly because the banks were apparently paying 
for their TDR’s early in the week, business in bills with the banks was 
not extensive. On two days, however, the authorities themselves 
appeared as sellers of bills, and it is understood that an appreciable 
business was done, both with the market and with the banks. These 
operations are naturally reflected in the decline of 430 million in 
Government securities shown in the Bank return, but it is probable 
that the main cause of this movement was a substantial repayment 
of Ways and Means advances since the date of the previous return 
(on the Saturday, £14 million was still outstanding). 

The market supply of funds did not, however, feel the whole impact 
of this drop in securities, for discounts and advances rose sharply, 
by £19-6 million, to the highest level since 1941. It is understood 
that this expansion reflected a special discount operation for a central 
bank customer, for the short-term financing of a payment to the 
Government arising from a year-end settlement. In effect, therefore, 
it facilitated an equivalent repayment of ways and means advances. 
The net result was a decline in bankers’ balances by £26 million from 
the high figure touched during the monthly make-up in the previous 
week. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—IJ he joliowing sates prevatied on April 35, is45:— 


Hank rate, 2% (changed trom 5% Uctober 26th, 1939). Discount cates: Bank Bins 69 
lays, 44% ; Smonths, 4$%  4months, &% 6 months, f-3%. Treasury Bills: 2 moatns, 
t= #5 % ; 3 months, 4-$)%. Day-to-day money, $-}%. hort Loans, 4-3°,. Bank deposit 


rate, $% (max.). Discount houses, ¢ ‘Y% (1AX.). Fine trade oulis 3S months, 1-1) '% 
4 months, 1}-1}% 6 months, 14-2}%. 
Exchange Rates. —he foliowing rates nxed by the Bank of Englaot seevuietoa April 3 


i946 (Figure: w brackets are par ol exchange) :— 

United States. $ tos (4-N6}, 4-02}-03$ mail transiers, 4-02-03}. Canada. $ to ¢ 
4 -S6%) 4°43-45, mail iransier 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25 -22}) Li -54-46 
Paris. Francs 479-70- 480-30. § Pras, 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 *85~-9, 
Notway. 19-95-20 -05.. Holland, Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12 +11) 7 “58-64 
Belgium Francs 1764-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portuga . 
Escudos UJ) 99-80-100-20 maii transfers 99 -80- 100 -50 Panama. Dols. $4*02-04, mail 
transters 4°Uz-044. Brazil, Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying) Uruguay Pesos 7°20 (buyin,). 
Argentina § 16°56 pesos. Manila. »+10-15 pes 


(Continued on page 566) 





ta ne Wagon. Last year trading 
rt i wed the greater expansion, but 
rece ees ener St aren 

ni since 1940, the precise 
any of ‘the rise from £136,901 to 
dline aoe not easy to assess. But the 
L771 97 stock and work in progress from 
avests That wht end of 1943 to £545,493 
acts € termination of large war con- 
laced bo ubtless these are being readily 
Y mercantile building. Cammell 


Laird’s accounts are analysed on page 562. 
But these figures tell only part of the story, 
for the report also gives the full accounts of 
English Steel and Metropolitan Cammell. 
The former company maintained its divi- 
dends but its trading —_ eo —_ 
1,423,612 to £879,700, with an offsetting 
fallin income ‘er and an EPT deficiency 
of about £500,000 for which credit has not 
been taken. The fall in English Steel’s 
stocks and debtors also reflects the fall in 
the company’s wartime output of special 


forgings, which has yet to be replaced by 
normal production. Metropolitan-Cammell’s 
profits (also shown after taxation and contin- 
gencies) rose last year from £113,326 to 
£129,525 and the dividend was raised from 
74 per cent to 9 per cent, tax free. But this 
company’s stocks show a substantial rise 
from £5.8 to £7.8 millions ; evidently its 
reconversion to normal production of railway 
equipment is going ahead well. Cammell 
Laird §s. ordinary units at Iris. 74d. yield 
£5 7s. 6d. per cent. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended March 30, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was £88,003,000 
against ordinary expenditure of {214,615,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £123,681. 
Thus including sinking fund allocations of 
£16,496,090, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is {2,206,826,000 against 42,835,723,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| (4 thousands) 





| Esti- | | 
Revenue | mate, | — | April Week 8 Days 
1945-46 | ended | ended 
to | 22 | Mar. | Mar. 
| Mar. | Mar. ws 31, 
| 3L | 3h | 1945 | 1946 
| 1945 | 1946 | 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 1316839/1361346; 42,688 39,823 
ee rr 80,000 73,535 69,069 1,780 2,340 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000 110,888 120,301) 1,850) 3,145 
POE. 6 <0 sens 19,000, 17,010 25,099 490 §=200 
i bone e- ose 500.000 33,304, 35,485, 380, 704 
Be scone ae 477,134 430,877 8,887 5,350 


1,000 779 712 17 31 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000 2029489 2042880! 56,152 51,573 


Other Inland Rev. 


Customs. ..s..00. 589,000 579,352 569,842 11,317, 15,221 
POS, ssa suende 541,000 496,900 540,800 14,700 17,300 














Total Customs & i 
i eee 1130000 1076252 1110642, 26,011 82,521 








Motor Duties ....; 30,000 ,28,965! 43,172) 133, 346 

Post Office (Net ' | 
Receipts) ...... - et ae at 

Wireless Licences. 4,850, 4,820 5,180, 400) 460 


Crown Lands.... 


1,000 980 960) 20 3 
Keceipts from Sun- 


dry Loans..... 11,500 7,520) 11,047) 2} = 285 
Miscell. Receipts... 23,000 90,037; 70,561) 3,397 2,789 








lotal Ord. Rev... 3265000 3238063 5284450 86,121) 88,005 





SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 116,600, 116,753 1,700 2,901 


pas! eS 3379100 3354663 5401203 87,821 90,904 








| Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
! payment 

(£ thousands) 


Esti- anmnmemt ~_ a 
Lxpenditure mate, | April | April Week 8 Days 
1945-46) = | _ ended ended 
| wae | Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
hm Be we Sl, | 31 
| 1945 1946 1945 1946 
ORDINARY | 
L.XPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000 414,936 455,446) 2,818 4,080 
Payments to N. 
Ireland........ 11,000 10,010 12,267 594 1477 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services ....... 8,000 7,278 8,015) 194 280 


484,000 432,223 475,728 3,607 5,838 
5871104 5625618 4999052 146524 208778 


SOE s4ceeeneves 
Supply Services. . 


ie foe 5355104 6057841 5474780 149930 214615 


SeELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 116,600! 116,753! 1,700, 2,901 





WEE es coscvcnve 5969204 6174441 5591533 151630217516 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Offiee Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to july 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£432,783 to {3,226,714 the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased the gross National Debt by 
{128,613,487 to £24,468 million. 


NET ISSUES (£¢ thousands) 


Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944.. 3,000 
2 2. RA ei aE nba Vineet 1,162 
Building Materials and Housing Act, 1945......... 750 
bier e 4,912 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
PAR ME OR oe eke sa peek odin cel cot 1,550 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939..........0.0.0.0.. 1,000 
North Atlantic Shipping Act, 1934.............., 900 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ..............0.000-. 17 
3,467 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 








(£000's) 
Net Recerpts Net Repayments 

Treasury Bills .... 165,228 | 24% Nat. Def. Bds., 
Nat. Savings Certs... 2,550 1944-48 ......... 25 
3%, Defence Bonds. 22,959] 3% Term. Annuities 3,360 
24% Nat. War Bds., “ Other Debt "— 

1954-56......... 296 Internal ........ 16,511 
3% Savings Bonds, External........ 4,844 

| eer 1,398 | Treasury Deposits.. 13,000 
Ways and Means Tax Reserve Certs.. 50,335 

Advances ....... 122,570 

313,001 88,075 


FLOATING DEBT 
(¢ millioas) 











Date 
1945 | | 
Mar. 31 3680-7 575-7] 0-7 | 1859-0| 6116-1 
= 29 42216 ~u 425-0 8-5 | 1656 °5| 62940 
946 
Jan. 5 |1820 Not available 
, 12 j1810 . 
” 49 11820 . i. 
o 26 1790 ” ” 
Feb, 2 |1780 “ . 
. 9 \1760 = : 
” 46 |1740 ; ; 
23 |1720-0} 2540-2, 382-1] ... |'1572-0] 6214-2 
Mar. 2 |1700 Not available 
9 |1690 “ ‘ 
16 {1700 = > 
” 23 11720 | : : 
» 30] 442/34 490-4"| 14-2 ['1559-0) 6487-0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent. 
Date ot | Rate |__| Allotted 
ot Allot- 
Tender | Applied! t at 
Offered, 4 |Allotted =e Min. 
a. 3 Rate 
% 
1945 | l s 4 
Mar. 30/ 110-0 | 22546 | 110-0/| 19 10-06 30 
Dec. 28 | 1300 211 > | 100} 10 1-52 53 
jen. 4 | 130-0 | 203-0 | 120.0 10 006 | «6 
» I} 140-0 200-0 | 140-0} 10 0-38 59 
» 18 | 130-0 185-3 | 1200] 10 0-59 4 
" 25 140-0 209-9 140-0!) 10 1-78 51 
Feb. 1/1300 7-4 /| 1300| 10 1-40 49 
» 8 | 130-0 214-7 | 1300 | 10 0-98 43 
* 15 | 1300, 209-7/ 1300] 10 1-39 ay 
* 22 130-0 | 221-2 | 130-0} 10 1-55 % 
Mar. 1 130-0 | 232-2 | 1300] 10 1-03 38 
» .8| 140-0 | 235-3| 140-0| 10 1-00 41 
. 15/| 150-0 | 233-9} 150-0] 10 1-46 51 
22 | 150-0 | 234-4) 1500) 10 1 35 50 
’ 29/ 150-0 265-5! 150-0! 10 2-13 ‘6 


| 
| 





On March 29 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 

id for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
*riday and Saturday of the following week were acce) 
as to about 36 per cent. of the amount applied for and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. £150 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered for April 5. 
For the week ended April 6 the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £180 million, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 




















(4 thousands) 
i | 
5% 5% 
— N.S.C, Defence Savings wo 
Bonds Bonds Bonds 
1946 
Jan 15 3,605 6,480 losed 
> 4,095 5,759 soo eos 
a) 4,871 5,274 ie a 
Feb. 93 4,550 5,567 ooo eve 
~~ ee 3,236 5,480 ai had 
oe 4,000 5,390 = _ 
. B&B 4,025 4,839 olin ain 
Mar. 5 4,158 5,152 ing ae 
. tae 2,877 4.766 ari uae 
ita 3014 4,619 ee 
» 26 5,684 4,713 oan 
Totais 
to date (1,551,548* |1,017,931° 
* 331 weeks. 


Up to Mar. 30th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {526,720,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 3, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Notes Issued : Goyt. Debt t 
In Circin. ... 133,891,534] Other Ceoyy Uh*t5in 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338 1916 
partment .. 66,556,299 | Other Secs... . ae 
Silver Coin... in 
-_. ot Fid. 
ssue ....... 1400¢ 
Gold Coin and 100.0000 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
Oz. fiae}..... 247,833 
1400, 247,833 “ota 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital ...... 14,855,000 Govt. Secs.... 187 is uw 
Rest......... 5,986,092 | Other Secs.: 
Public Deps.*. 15,019,901] Discounts and 
‘t —_—-——- en. ++ BB558,% 
r Deps : ecurities.... * 
Bankers..... 222,973,792| ee 
Other Accts... 53,825,540 55, 956,91 
—_—_—_—_— ] Notes........ 66,356, 29 
276,799,262 | Gold & Silver 
cass 6ees 694,167 
310,358,255 320,358,255 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissions 
of National Debt and Dividend Accowuts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


Issue Dept. > 


Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking depart- 


Government 
securities® .....6...-6 


Gold 


Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 


Securities : 


Government 
Discounts, ete 
Other 
Total 


—Proportion ™..--+2+::--+ 1 
* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; 


eee eee ee eee 


Valued at s. per fine os. 


eee eee ee ee ee) 
ee ee ee) 


ee ee) 


eee ee) 
ee 

eee eee ee ee) 
eee eee ewe eee eee 


Banking dept. res. 


eee eeeee 


1945 1945 





1240 -3 1325 -5 1328 -315354 


April 
& 20 «| 3 


Mar. Mar. Ap 


10-0 74:3 719 4 
1249-31599 -3. 1599-21394 
0-7 0-7 O8 4 
0-2 0-2 0-2; 04 
168/-| 172/3 | 172/3 IRA 
10-9 120 99 I 
187-9 341-8) 249-1 2234 
56-0, 54°5 54-0. 5i4 
254-8 308-4 312-9 B14 
225 6; 215-3) 217-2 ld 
20-7, 20-4 0 4 
14-8! 15-5 21-4 lb4 
261-1) 251-2) 258-7) 205 
11-4) 75-7) 72-7) Ol 
% ” 0 » 
4-4) 24-5, 23:2) 29 


capital £14,563,00 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1,550 mullion to (LW 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 


Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1% 

~ Mar. Mar. Mar. Mat 

3l, ms | 2 3), 

1945 1946 1945 | 1% 

; — - =o % 
Working days :— 6 6 m4 

Birmingham. ....-.| 1,389 | 3,305 22,705 SIR 

Bradford.......... | 1,612 | 2,781 24,532 Os 

Bristol.........+.- 669 699 9,065 19% 

BEvctbccduvedses 630 1,011 9,310 Ye 

ERED in sss cadens | 1,735) 1,807 17,365 ae 

Leicester........-. | 788) 1,130 12,512 Be 

Liverpool .......-- 5,171 | 8,173 69,887 ar 

Manchester........ 3,716 4,587 46,041 mT 

Newcastle. ........| — ane no tn 

Nottingham .......; >, 

Shefgell sae ae | 109 772 15,705 NS 

Southampton...... 127 336 2,798 a. 

REE canton —— | 

12 Towns........- | 18,670 | 27,537 251,048 | ST 

ae 8,798 11,014 103,438 1A 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Yhe Bank of England's official buying price or . 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout 
week. In the London silver market prices per mye 
have been 44d, for cash and for two months. a 
York market price of silver remained at “Ss 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bu 


were as follows :— 


se eee ewan eeeenee 


fine ous? 


Gold Silver 
pe lige TO 
Fine Tolas 100 A A 
Rs. a. 4 
97. 0 1538 ’ 
No trading, ‘ 
9 4 4 
gr 0 lol 








{ 

J niand Re 
Inoon 
Sur-ta 
Estate 
Stam] 
Natio 
Exces 
Other 


I 
ustoms a 
Custor 
Excise 

Ti 

fotor Veh 
lost Office 
ireless L 
rown Lar 


Receipts fr 
iscellaneo 


Te 


SELF 

Post Office 
peomMe T 
Profits T 
Te 


Te 


prdinary Re 


it-Balaneir 
Account 


Tot 


ipts und 
eipts unc 
Guerant 
eripts und 


Accomm 





OD 


Raise 
) For 


(b) For 


relpts und 


Act, 193) 
payments, 
D Tespe 
1937 
Tespec 
Trad 

In respec 
Acts 

In Tespex 
Act, 

In respec 
Atlay 

In Tespec 
(Ten 


} ° 
Aces in BE; 


Apri 
Bank of I 


Bank of ] 


Treas, 








{ 
915,00 
191,65 
185,696 
18) 


— 


1,000.00) 


AT AS 
0.247885 


















f 
7,350. 
£0,558, 
16,208 9N 
55,955.74 
66,355, 28% 

64m 


510, 358,255 
VORISSiOners 





IS 


45 


jar. , Apa 
a7 | 3 


28 3 1334 
TL 4 


599-2 184 
08 
)-2; 04 

[72/3 178 


99 14 
249-1 m4 
54-0. 4 
312-9 a4 
217-2 1et4 
20-0, BA 
21-4 64 
258-7 Sd 
72-7) #4 
% , 
23-4 4 
1 £14 553,00. 


m to (LW 


VG 


Aggregate 
om Jan. 1% 
ses eee 


7 Ma. 
¥, 
1% 


% 


ar. 

1, 
945 
7 | 
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THE REVENUE 


J—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE 
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—— 


with the corresponding Quarter of the I 






































Quarter from January 1 to March 31, 1946, compared 


receding Year 











, UNITE ING i Je i i 
Year ending March 31, 1946, as compared wiih th ITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 


le corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 


Se a $$ * 


Year ending March 31, 1946, compared with the 


Estimate for preceding Year 












































"ie ne Quarter ending — Go tear Year ending | Year end oo 
ar. ol, Mar. icrease 1945-46 | “ar e | Year ending 
1945 1546” ins nee nee Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, Increase Decrease 
etigeee a - SS ee 1945 1946 
ORDINARY REVENUE f | —_—— ae — —_—__——.- ee 
nland Revenue | é | f | { f : 
sotite TOR.00spwenntee juesen 721,327,000 722,671,000 | 1,344,000 | : : : £ 
Income nee a © “meen aren | 3 | si 1,350,000,000 1,5316,839,000 | 1,361,346,000 44,507,000 | a 
Si peccen nes eee 31,552,000 128000 ' 757, 000,000 | 535,000 | "69,069,000 at 4,466,000 
Estate, &c., Duties ower | 576,000 wee 115,000,000 | 110,888,000 | 120,301,000 9,413,000 | 
GtampS os +e ec ce see ttese sees 5,895,000 | 7,465,000 | 1,570,000 19,000,000 17,010,000 25,099. 000 8.089.000 | os 
National Defence Contribution .. . 8,677,000 9,577,000 | 900,000 | a a ee 33304000 | 35,485,000 | 2181. 
Excess Profits Tax ....... seeeee | 104,424,000 95,669,000 | a 8,755,000 500,000,000 477'134'000 Gintas | 181,000 secthiaies 
Other Inland Revenue Duties... | _ 597,000 556,000 41.000 1,000,000 "779,000 | 712,000 | *” 67.000 
Total Inland Revenue....++- ‘| 927,949,000 919,786,000 4,390,000 12,553,000 2,065,000,000 | 2,029,489,000 2,042,889,000 64.190.000° 50,790,000 
4 cloms and E gCiS¢-—— i a hen a AA el oe ee eee ee eee 
"COMES ..0-+s00eee teen eeeeeees rie 144,862,000 dot 257,000 589,000,000! 579,352,000 | 569,842,000 RS 9,510,000 
Excise ...+ssscceeee se eeeeeeeeee! 2 100,000 138,100,000 17,000,000 ee 541,000,000 496,900,000 | 540,800,000 43,900,000 oo 
Total Customs and Excise....| 286,219,000 | 282,962,000 | __ 17,000,000 257,000 | 1,130,000,000 | 1,076,252,000 | 1,110,642,000 43,900,000. 9,510,000 
bir Wiel Duties ....s-nsvasvevil agBene00| 50,300,000] 0268,000| | aoeonooo| ansenono| anaraeoo|aaanz00| 7 
- Office (Net Receipts)... seeceee- oooeee i a j Je | 2,730,000 | oe ee , } = 2,000 - 000 
less Licences ......+ee6 eoccccce ;: ,000 | ,780,000 | 230,000 | ae | 4,850,000 | 820 } | | 
es LAB = 0<-0ns-+heeane seeeees 260,000 | 240,000 | - 20,000} 1,000,000 960,000 360,000 | a 20,000 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ........ 2,305,088 | = 3,659,430 | 1,354,342 | 200 { 12,150,000} —_7,520,018 11,046,723 | 3,526,705 | Bs 
jscellaneous Receipts ...+++++« tee 26,119,693 | 13,764,511 | ve | 12,355,182 | 23,000,000 | 90,037,001 70,560,530 | : 19,476,471 
Total Ordinary Revenue ....| 1,250,272,781 | 1,253,499,941 | 31,142,342 27,915,182 | 3,265,000,000 | 3,238,063,019 | 3,284,450,253 | 126,183,705) 79,796,471. 
| aS Bs ncicaneatatiiae eo ed 
£3,227,160 £46, 387,234 
Net Increase Net Increase 
Setr-BALANCING REVENUE | 
fost Office Revenue .......seeceeeee 26,320,000 | 29,400,000 3,080,000 a 114,100,000 | 116,600,000} 115,500,000 i | 1,200,000 
income. Tax deducted from Excess) | | 
Profits Tax, Post-War Refunds . - | 1,253,000 | 1,253,000 | 5 a. 1,253,000 | 1,253,000 | 
Total Self-Balancing Revenue 26,320,000 30,653,000 4,333,000 | 114,100,000 | 116,600,000 | 116,753,000 | 1,263,000, __1,100,000 
| eg ed ae ee pipes anevenaniea accapsi tate ee gee eee eee Bese Ele he 
WE s<eken cccccccesecees 1,276,592,781 | 1,284,152,941 | 35,475,342 | 27,915,182 | 3,379,100,000 | 3,354,663,019 | 3,401,203,253 { 127,436,705 | 80,896,471 
See ees | rr rennen? 
£7,560,160 | £46,540,234 
Net Increase _ 1 } | Net Increase 
II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Year ending 
March 31, 1946, as compared with the preceding Year. 
| Estimate for | Year ending) Year ending ee en Estimate for | Year ending | Year ending 
RECEIPTS the Year Mar. 31, Mar. 31, ISSUES the Year | Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1945-46 | 1945 1946 : eee ai. oes 1945-46 1945 1946 
yer ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
£ £ £ Interest and Management of National £ £ | { 
DN nai ccnidiewsd etetecnnuatnewres 465,000,000 | 414,935,936 | 455,446,241 
| Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 11,000,000 | 10,010,097 | 12,266,551 
Other Consolidated Fund Services....... 8,000,000 | 7,276,803 | 8,014,910 
dinary Revenue as shown in Account I | 3,265,000,000 | 3,238,063,019 | 3,284,450,253 | 
WOES, <2 -66 tra denen eakease 484,000,000 | 432,222,836 | 475,727,702 
Total Supply Services (excluding | | 
Self-Balancing) .......-.e00ees | 5,371,104,000 | 5,625,618,000 | 4,999,052,000 
Total Ordinary Expenditure.... | 8,855,104,000 | 6,057,840,836 | 5,474,779,702 
SUMAN TIN <o.3.6:0 dip © agin tne oa petaeis aa 5,064,064 9,553,759 
Total (excluding Self-Balancing Ex- 
DRREUNIOD 5 «15.0.0 sence anens oes } 5,858,104,000 | 6,062,904,900 | 5,484,333,461 
SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE 
Post Office Expenditure corresponding to 
EN Gh, <-a.5-G topo vate nineemamees | 114,100,000 116,600,000 115,500,000 
Excess Profits Tax, Post-War Refunds | | 
(part deducted for tax)............ a | aks | 1,253,000 
Balancing Revenue as shown —_———$S ———— 
Account I....... cee. vesceceeveee | 114,100,000 | 116,600,000 | 116,753,000 Total Self-Balancing Expenditure... | 114,100,000 | 116,600,000 | 116,753,000 
ee aaa <-paeraeaiep (ich ~.. | 3,354,663,019 | 3,401,203,253 ae ES een cee | 6,179,504,900 | 5,601,086, 461 
ce . 
oe eas Section 1 (6) of the Defence Loans Act, 1957 | 19,663,585 / 19,205,555} Intent Dunst oe tot (6) () of the Defense Loess | , 
Sosuines Act, 1839 a ee emcee: Tenet 283,804 | 210,506 wAct, 1937 | 19,663,583 19,205,555 
‘ 9 AIOD nw eee wean ceee eee se eeeeeees ') | ’ vi ’ : ‘Sat SOMSCCOCCET HCH SSF OREF OSE pase os a > ’ , , 
Tcomeaoiation) Ach O08 ee Cremer? | 27,500 NE en eT ee 210,506 
nl RAMs so - , Issues under Section 8 (4) (b) of the Housing (Tem- | | 
uty Raised by Creation of Debt— porary Accommodation) Act, 1944............. eee 27,500 
) For Capital Expenditure Issues— Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
rn ee Re ne Telegraph (Money) | ¢ 750,000] 6,500,000 ee | A Ae 
der the Manna Teagassossses7eo * "1,000 ae Under the Housing Act, 1914...... Sl ada laoid 1,000 a 
®) Foroth er the Housing | eer 173440 | 2,069,407,694 
rather Issues (Net). 2.0 .00esssereeeereeee —* ee ibe Petal ae is vn ov den bieaeeseaawagancessterue 10,880,968 6,942,331 
Sinking ds ... 
iL = Section 16 (3) of the War Risks Insurance 170,500,000 oo a . nape - ; mane heonyens — a 1,532,170 
Re ke tener wreenmiees ase’ se ese te Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936........ 2,070,000 2,320,000 
In i, a ae under the Defence Loan Acts, — ane a 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade Guarantees seni eaiiiee 
an ,725, RNs osiaoreien weccesncesscess eovesseceseres : ,633, 
Ww 08S 8 20 0 Eee eee sceseseseeeee ’ , ‘ jer Section 8 1) of the Housing (Temporary 
"Trade coe we nner 1,338,602 3,731,694 eS aan Ac t, Bis ctccetseses tasenetass 1,100,000 46,000,000 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement (Facilities) Issues under Section 4 (2) of the Housing (Scotland) Act, am nan 
Acts, 1919 and 192] 189,687 195,936 GOUB coe: iro sncWeneup sen tacedtnr geivaevuecsts , , 
D respect of Issues under Sect 06 of the T the ; Issues under Section 2 (1) of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
i pe ee en ee Go TOTS lyeneis| 3,000,451 ments Act, 1945........ Senne aa tnbaens os 64,516 
2. OF? 69.0260 0026p 60s 26 se eeseccceccrccecs ’ ’ ’ > i Ss . f the Buildin Materials and 
“Adeate Suinae nder, Section 1 of the North scenes adie a sate aE acess i 3,750,000 
In respect f rnipping Act, 1934... -..-.;...-.-.-- ry oe Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Armaments 
CFemporar a under Section 8 (1) of the Housing 98,184 Credit) Agreement Act, 1938......s.csesccsseeeees nu 
‘“emporary Accommodation) Act, 1944 ........ ’ ; 





6,221,040,168 | 5,690,275,417 










hees in Exche 

beat Y ‘quer on = wa 
or England .., 2,000,515 2,052,023 
Of Ireland ..., 492,419 468,824 






2,500,847 


2,492,934 











£ 
Mes ce a i 
Treasury, March 30, 1946. 





6,223,533,102 | 9,692,776,264 Po 





March 31, March 31, | 6,221,032,255 | 5,689,549,550 
1945 " 
Balances in Exchequer— £ 
Bank of England ... 2,032,023 2,045,486 
Bank of Ireland .... 468,824 1,181,228 


2,500,847 





3,226,714 





£|_6,223,533,102 | 5,692,776,264 








566 
OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 





12 U.S.F.R. Banks Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
RESOURCES 29, 14, — 1 2 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury ....-+.se0.- 17,618 17,289 17,289 17,289 
Total rese#xrves .. .v+cccceses 18 519 18,078 18,076 18,075 
Total cash reserves........- 256 338 337 340 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... 19,516 22,393 22,592 22,974 
Total loans and secs, ....... 19,737 23,105 23,077 23,661 
Total resources ....ccceeces 40,320 43,976 44,106 44,429 
| | 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn. ......... 22,263 24,071 24,012) 23,966 
Excess mr. bank res, ....... 900 1,120, 880 930 
Mr. bank res. dep. .......+- 14.305 15,663 15,484 15,395 
Govt. deposits ......ccecece> 310 501 774 1,397 
Total deposits ......seeee- 15,992 17,374, 17,488 18,018 
Total liabilities ....... wees 40,320 43,976 44,106 44,429 
Reserve ratio. ...scesceess 48 -4°. 43 6% 43 6% 431% 
BANK AND TREASURY | 
RESOURCES | | | 
Monetary gold stock.......- | 20,419 20,232) 20,233) 20,257 
Treasury & bank currency...| 4,118 4,456) 4,467) 4,478 
| | 
LIABILITIES | | 
Money in circulation. ,...... 25,834 27,946 27,889 27,842 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... | 2,666) 2,761) 3,041) 5,695 
i ' 
i i 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 








| Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
ie his 21, 
ASSETS | 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
GONE apeiiee «+ +ee phere | 75,151 129,817, 129,817 129,817 
Private discounts and 
ROTEOUE os ncnenees 33,076 54,973 57,609) 55,291 
Advances to State : | 
WS so atreck es 494,808 457,701, 450,702) 459,801 


(a)In occupation costs . 426,000 426 000 426,000 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances., 14,300: 7,250) 7,250) 9,350 


(c} Fixed advances .... 54,508 24,451 24,452 24,451 
LiaBILITIES | 

PONE oso sed sos dawn Gate 574,796 609,776 608,441 607,031 

Deposit .. ....cv0n 34,522 48,149 49,979 52,341 


(a) Govt. accounts ... 743 757 767, 771 
{b) Other accounts ..| 33,809, 47 = 49,979, 51,570 





BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 


| | i | 
} Mar. | Mar. Mar. Mar. 


mit | mT 
ASSETS | 1945 1946 1946 1946 
CE Scar ae rnksestidaeeeee 31,414 33,096 33,095 33,095 
Foreign exchange .......... | 2,886 4,058 3,872 3,791 
Private loans and accounts..| 667, 1,922) 1,996 1,829 
ee ere 39,509 50,999 51,303, 50,750 
} j } 
F LIABILITIES | i 
DOS Cr coed avkcee sce | 50,861 73,569 73,242 72,854 
(a) Govt. accounts ........ 6 5 3 3 
(0) Private accounts ....... | 3,378 2,914 2,843 3,155 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 








{ 


Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
24, 9, 16, 23, 


ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 
GE on 6ness wa be aad ecsee] 2°65 2°65 2°65 2°65 
Brit. Govt. secs. .......0+..| 28°02, 33-74 34°34, 34°34 
Sterling balances..... soveeet. 1°70) 1-94 1-40) 1°36 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation...... ..-| 32°50 38-48 38-48) 38-42 
NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 
Mar. Mar | Mar. Mar. 
:o- 11, 18, 25, 
ASSETS | 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 
Gt assrewn eee nes } 712-9 712-9 712-9 712-9 
Foreign balances, ete.*. .| 4,610 -1 4.625 -4) 4,631 -2 4634-1 
NS ea j 0 +2) 1 +2) 1-2) 1-2 
Loans and advances on i 
current account...... | 179-8) 163-0) 169-1 159-5 
of which to N.E.I..... | 44-8 44-8 44-8 448 
Advances toGovt......] Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 
Other assets........ eee} 139-9 149-8) 128-7) 122-1 
LIABILITIES j 
Notes in circulation..... 2,330 -3 2,348 °2 2,365 -4 2,389 +9 
Current accounts : — 
SS Saree . «| 1,796 °8 1,782 -7 1,739-8 1,700 -3 
(b) Govt. special..... | °105-7 105-7 105-7, 105-7 
SOE: =. conuse ss | 727-9 756-3 780-6 797-1 


of which blocked) i 

as result of} | 

notes surrender 176°9| 106-5 124-7) 154- 
Sundry accounts ....... 350-6; 327-9; 319-3, 305: 


} 


+4 


| 








* This item includes clearing account balances. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





Mar. Feb. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
16, | 22, | 1, | 8, | 15, 

ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin & bullion .. 444, 444 444, 444 444 
Rupee coin.........] 139 137 130) 115 = 107 
Balances abroad..... 3,835 5,853 5,912) 5,916 5,918 
Sterling securities....] 9,753 11,253, 11,253 11,253 11,253 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs... 578 578 578 578 578 


Investments ........ 145 32 356, 332 304 
i 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. ‘| 10,792 11,959) 12,050 12,192. 12,209 
Deposits : Govt. ....| 2,721 5,506; 5,482 5,335 5,320 
Se ae eee |} 956 924 879 875 845 
Reserve ratio ....... ps 49. 94 595194 3% 5 94 +3% 94 5% 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs, — 


| Mar | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar 
23, | 28, | 7, | 35, | 23, 


ASSETS | 1945 | 1945 1946 1946 1946 
RRs cnsinsecknadadl 4597 -3:4721 -5 4711-7 4767 -4 4762 -0 
Foreign exchange....| 107-4 198-3 207-3 178-2 187-8 
eee ee 309-0 93-2 115-5 84-4 75-9 
Advances........ eee 15-0) 22-6 20-3) 21-9' 23-2 
Securities... .. 0. ‘i -| 64:3, 62:2, 62-2) 62-3 62-2 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. . 3467 -9 3588 -6 3530 -9 3501 -0 3501 - 
Other sight liabs.....|1359 -31231 -9 1305 -8 1340 -5 1338 - 


uo 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, 


’ 
Ss 





+ : x 


| Mar. | Feb. Mar 





A ims | eke | 18 i 
SSETS 1946 1c 
Reserve : Goldt ....... ioe oe 146 1 
Par ie Moe kane 175-89, 95-23 95.23 gi», 
Securities ............. 1518 -89 1862 -35 1866-39 j95, < 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ....... 1037 -13)1085 -53:1093 -39 19q, . 
Deposits : Dom. Govt... 26-66 200-28 207 = _ rs 
Chartered banks....... 386 *78 522-22 504-8] 49) : 
+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreis: 


Exchange Contro! Board against securities 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


—— 


| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb 

12, 28, 4, ll 
ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1946 j04 
Gold and ster. exch. ...,... .| 46-02 78-48 66-11 66. 
Advances to State...... ees!) 31°83 40-94 40-80 430 
Investments......cscrres oo| 11°74 12-62; 21-26. 19-% 


LIABILITIES 
rer rer 39-60 44-17 44-07 43 
Demand liabs, ; State ......) 10°50 18°71 16-38 14 
Banks and others..........) 37°03 65°32 64-01 6: 
Reserve to sight liabs......../52 °8% 61 -2°, 53-09, 53. 
i 


RS 


= SS 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Million £A’s 


Feb. | Mar. 





Mar. far 

. 2° tT 4 ll, 6 

ASSETS 1946 1946 1946 19% 
Gold and balances abroad. . ./185 -80 184 -46 185-84 194.4 
Australian coin ............ 3°51, 3:58 3-66 548 
Govt. and other securities... 423 -24 426 -89 427-11 422.2 
Deh SNES. . on ka ck icedes 17 63, 18-78 18-90 20-4 

LIABILITIES 
SE i aicecwet ob sivctas . . 194-21 194 -71 195 -46 1955 & 
Trading bank deposits : 

(a) Special accounts...... 247 +55 250 +14 250 14 250-4 
(b) Other accounts....... 35 48 28-99 29°21 3b 
Other liabilities 142 -81 149-75 150 -58 15241 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANi 
Million £’s 


| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Fe 
33/3/32 





Assets 1945 1946 194614 
Gold coin and bullion....... 101 -23 116 -59 17 68 1184 
Bills discounted............ | 28°56 55-08 55-10 534 


Invest. and other securities. .| 91-65) 108 -88 108 -88 1038 





LIABILITIES | * 

Notes in circulation........ ‘| 56 +52!) 64-08 62 59, 62 48 
Deposits : Government......| 9°63) 15-90 17-68 = 4 
Bankers .......- 1147 -49}193 -76 195-11 144 

re 5-46} 6°14 5°32) 22 

| a ee ere 46 °2°,}41 99, 42:1 92 oe 








(Continued from page 563) 


(£ thousands) 





; Pat R Total ordinary expenditure. ..... 5,474,780 | Total ordi y revenue a4y 
ee — oh Payment to Bank of Emgiand jor nm Care Uinc.. Spain. Pesetas 44 -0U. New sinking Calle anna aks ea 16,496 lean aman 1% 
aly. 4 ire, ; 3 Loans repaid :— 3% Defence Bonds (net) wi, 
Free Marke: Raies,—The following rates prevailed on April 3, 1945 -— 3% Conversion Loan, 1944... 150 3%, Savings Bonds, 1965-75... 93% 
Egypt. Piastres (97}) ST7i-$. India, Ru (18d. per rupee, 174)-184d. Port of 2%, Conversion Loan, 1945.... 245,243 24% Nat. War Bonds, 1952 54 ~ 
R [Sa. China. $3-3%. tran. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/24-1/54 25% Nat. Det. Bonds, 1944-48. 20,033 24% Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. 40 
Singapore. 2/31)-2/4,4. Mexico. (Pesos to {) 19°45, Colombia, (Pesos to £) 7-00-70». d Tax Reserve Certs, (met)... 34,834 ye Exchequer Bonds, 1950 ie 
Special Accounis are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay ‘or which no rat? Other Debt ” :— Nat. Savings Certs. (net).... aa 
o! exchange is quoted in London External SU Wen clhvaaee cece 28,455 3% Term. Annuities (net).. on) 
smelt Increase in balances......., ne 726 “ Other Debt” :-— 93 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Internal (net) ......+.-e088 . oy 
i Ipeeecinepanpheeibeepsoernaieoneppineagtineliatininnsnnpeinensinnautieeretiiomeintes Floating — ae 742 60 
Treasury Bills ......+. mes 
New York | Mar | Mat | Mar Mar 7 |} Apr. | oe Public Dept. Adv. ....+++++ .Dr oa 
A 27, | 28, 29, 30, 2, | ; Bank of England Adv.....+-:: m a 
| 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Treasury Deposits. ....+++++-Dr toy 
ae ee =p a tcc i Miscellaneous receipts ...-.++* 
Cables — | Cents | Cemt- | Cents Cents Cent: | Ven | Cent 5,820,717 _ 
London....... 40345 | 40348 | 403 j 4034 § 403%3 | W3R§ | 40325 
a basoed 90 my 90-810 | 90-750! 90- £0-810 | 90-690 90-810 . 
RT . o cecee 23 - 23 +524 | 23°45 23°45 23°45 | 23-45 | 23-45 
a a _ 24-425 24-40 | 24-40 24-44 24 +44 | 24 -46 | 24°45 IN DUSTRY AND TRADE dl 
iode Janeiro. | 5-15 | 5915 | 6-515 | o-l5 | Sel ooh 5-15 is ae uary is inva’ 
Lisbon........ 4-0 4°05 4-05 4-03 405 40> 405 : Trade Disputes.—In Febr there wns 197 trade oo 172 
Barcelona..... | +2 -20 9-20 ) $20 © -20 9-20 ing stoppages of work, compared with 213 in January, an¢ ©. 
Stockholm ions 5-8 23-85 23-65 | 23-84 | 23-84 | 23-853 | 23-85 February, 1945. The number of workpeople involved was ee 
ussels....... 2° én . |} 2 “ ee | 62 +283 i 5 anual) 
Rematine. woo. ani. = = = sa | an sai and they lost 184,000 days’ work. The comparative figures a 
Siac a 4 and February, 1945, were 40,900 and 120,000, and 27,400 and % 


T tree Kate 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the 


March 30th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrow- 
ing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given aiter 


allowing for repayments and receipts: 








cinncepicecnaghinnss respectively. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100—Fre 
March 27th to 29th the crop component of the index was 14}: ve 
Exchequer returns to | raw materials index 204.2, and the complete index 171.1. On Apt | 
a rise in the price of wheat caused a rise in the crops componen 
143.9; the raw materials index remained at 204.2, and the © 
index rose to 171.4. 


t 
t 10 


104 | 10 
107 10 
10! ) 
ae 9 

To be r 
owing for 
4s. 2S A 


Prices, 


Year 194 
High | Le 


201; 9 
03} 99 
M5) | 113 
N07} == 104 


3004 99 
0); | 100 
02 99 
8 | #4 
NOl; | 100 


| 
w} | 67 


j 
oi | 
ie | 
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Prices, 
Year 1946 
n.1to Api 
nigh | Lov 


135/- 
334 
15} 
1 


me 


103 
10j 


edined fF . 
seat - 5a one 
7 
© 


6 | 183/_ 
115/3 

ye 141/- 
] / 

18 | as 
b/- | 137/- 
D3 40/6 
. 93 5 
(a) lat 








THE EC “ONO: AIST, April 6, 1946 


LONDON _ AC 
TIVE SECURITY PRICES _ AND YIELL 
dS 






















































Prices, 
ar Year 1949 ' |Ba | Pp 
is Jan. 1to Apr. 3 haan: er \558 er. Price, | Net 
4 Sas ; April | Y Gross 
; “Hig zh ri ‘Low, 13 - =| 27, 3 la ield* Yield* E: rices, 
oe — B°| Be | as | MBS | Migs | anid 2 | Oona 
50 +54 ied British Funds* | = a 1946 i - ee ividends | Name of Sec : a e Price, Yield 
100% 100% W ar Bonds 24% 1945- : ' ~ igh | Low iiamgiaiiicail i Security lar April 1 
at | 100 N: 47\a) E | = (a) (6 ~ prit | April 
10) ‘ oy at. Det. 24% 1944-48... A 100 \e 1003 £s. d {sd i - Z (¢) ue iste 2, 9 
oo 10}, | 1004 | War Bonds 5% a ee a 15 19 ‘3 |i 6ov9_| % | Cees — 46 | 1946 | 1946 
1) 4) 102% 10l % Conversion 3% 19: . 100 | 5 | an | 60/9 57/6 io % - a | o 
91 ‘01 100} War Bonds 24% 199-81, || £ rath mero SE Sst laye || Saal 2 ig (ok, ent Se ; 
100 (100 || Exchequer Bds. 13° 195% E | 101k lok ;014 1) 2 3 9 || 29/6 | 27/6 || Sha M63 Uneeeentaeen a fs. d 
~ at 1004 War Bonds 3 2407, 1951- | E | 1004 ior” O17 2 HA EAE, | tha] topo b Brown (John) Or Ord. “1. 91/409 
” 01s ; ar Bonds 24% 1952- 101j 3%..6.4 1 5 | 25/9 | 22/9 | a 845 ‘Cam ) Ord. 10/~ . - 919 
103} 100} Funding 23% 1952 54. E 101 101? | 1 «0 3 8 || 94/6 | " 5 b 3 Sammell Laird Ord, Stk. 5/ 
“: L g 57. . fs 10] ‘1.4 3 i| an 88/- | 15 3 a | Colvilles O 5/-| 5 i} OF 
101; 99) | War Bonds 24° E 103 #/1 2 0) 5 || 28/1p } 24/14 || 8 b} 5 alice Ord. Stk. £1. 9 15 
AND 14 10 Nat. Det. “2h 1954-56. E | lols 1034 | 1 011 }2 4 8] 43/9 | ah 8 i. 2 leis taeceinet acy 91690 
5 2} ar Loan 3% ooo z 104 3 7 i i hog NGue _. rd. #1. 6 4 
1044 1014 Seviags Bas. | : 10ded ees 12.2 pf ehae | 22/0 on Be coe seen 0c, Ors. Stk. 1 ; 4° 12 0 
3 i unding 24% 1956-61. 103} xd 1 3 0/2 9 3] ay || Sab] dpeltomar’s ' 10/-...| 29 5 3.0 
1044} 101k Funding 3° E 1004x 104% 1 42) 3) 46/- | 41 | ,5hb 2ha \'P 1 & W. Ord. Stk. 5 27/9 7 
Feb inf 124 | Funding 4°, 1959-69, . E Mixd 101}xd) 1 1221 off ses 1539 || fate owell Duffryn O ii) 279 | 22/9 |6 3 0 
e gz 4% 1960-90 | @ 103}xd_ 1034} 4 9/2 | 53/9 244 |Stavel rd. Stk. 41) 20/3 | 20 ~ ie 3 8 
Mi 1044 1014) || Savings Bds. 3° ot we eee 103¥xd 1 6 7 0 | 59/9 | 53, 12bc} 12¢c || ey Coal Ord. Stk. A ae 20/- | 8 
19% 1164 1134 i Vie — s o 1960-70. | op 4Hxd = 115hxd 1 4/212 8 || 12/- | 53/9 Tol. c |\Stewarts and Lloyd: 7. 346 | 43/6 | 0 0 
ve : ry Bonds 4% 103# § 07) 2 10/103 b | Swan, H yds Def. 41) 55/3 | 34 Of 
, 66 00 1044 | 101 | Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. * 1 104% (1 6 |’ ia a 25/103} : - : 12} ¢ 12 Tt unter Ord. Stk. 3 | 54/- 412 
Se TM Tos, | War Loan 3 so teas 75. || & | dk | Ue |} 10/213 5 || 2/1y) Wipe, ee 2h | ~esmdbor on iel wal wh - 
toe $ | pan 34% “tat ° 103# } 5 9133 | 18/1g | a United S < rd, 6/8. 11/4} 417 9 
» 112} | 109f | Consols 4% t. 1952) | E 1 | 104% | 1 | 216 3} bea @ teel Ord. Stk. y} W/MTT g 
| 399 4 05} 8 4121611 | 13/8: | | \ Vickers Ord, fl. ave} -saeet-+-a-an 
109% | 106! Conv 34% (a ter 1957). . E 112 106 ¥ ‘my ¢ Il | 15/8) 1 49/7 i | rd, Stk. 10/ - > 23/3 16 15 
5 | . 3 : | cos) co: ee “OS | 5°S 
304 | (:103h | Treas. Stk. — 1961).. || EB w |) 112§ | 1 0 213 11 |) 26/6 | | (1 Nic) Nii cB extiles a1/@ 21/3 | 4 
1 43-4 1 ‘ ~ 5% (aft 108}xd | 1\/2 14 | ae 24/- r leachers A | 1¢ 0 
se Wk Redoute 3% ve | E alle’ ised i 315123 sil see | eve | a Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk 41} 42/103) 12/74) N 
1 BS mt Si La Dib: side sae | U a ns : 10 2 15 3 || 57/10} a4 i 5b 3h anere Ord. | = ‘| 25/6 | 3 = , 
» 53-1 To be repaid July 1, ls sess «kes es iy | xd) 994§xd) 1 13 14311 B/6 | 33, 2ha 5 b \ICo P. Ord. Stk, £1. |} 32/ | 33/6 12 7 > 
1946. * T ’ i U_ | 93axd 943xd 013 0 0] 24/7) /9 | 2b urtaulds Ord. Stk. 52/9 52/6 | i 6 
Jlowing for tax at 9s. in £E e o redemption, < Qxd} l 9 2) 2 13 1 | 21/48 | i 244 ||English S. otk. <1. 52/6 2/6 |5 6 9 
“it =earlies on, assumptions epee 13 Oo}; 4 ' Sic 3 Cotto 2246 54 2 15 
pena each dain Usain it yt Sep 0) 4 |b) abe] 6] ose (et fiondrd tii) 8 8 128 8 
LTH Prine nf a yield). A=September 15,) °5 14 | * 3 | Te c} ee (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2 23/9 22/6 | 3) : 
Vear 18 1946 (J ” eae “s | 89/ | 0 ¢ a aucs. Cotton Ord. $ 2/-| 4/6 4/6 | ° 
G ar 1945 Ap 7 to) . j Pica | P eos £4 @) | | tg C |) ||Patons & Baldwin — 41..)) 35/- | 34/6 | >= 3 
High | Low | Hi -T Sof Name > Security | Mar. | — Yield, || an) 36/- || 10 c} 0 la Blacewicnt inoteet (1.|) 94/- | 95/6 3 15 3 
| ae | tenet & 46 whut = | i ie ten & Coes <e | 59 ae 
ae sit age |g | 2, || 56/- | 52/6 | “eal 35 Ins. & Callend j-xd} 59/- | 3° 
ne | St 106 | 1004 austen 2 oe. SE | ia | see | et = oa cae ae ae ee aa 5 
— BR Bae | ne six aise | ae | me bie 4 wa | ae! wit] ie rom ticine da sila) "|" 3 9 9 
_ 07 ige ° 55.1) | : 6 gi 44/13 | ctric Ord et oe 
fe ip a0 | 105 [Nice 4, tes |} ine | is [2a7 3 are | ee || Sab] tbe loounes nt temae fo? fo 318 3 
41944 bw) | 99 | nome | 99 | Corporation 1954 59... 107 oe ieee 22/14 | 20/44 : : Rede eddonn tee cae el ae | 
i 4-9 0); | 100 103} | 100 lpeieeel Se 1 23% a , 213 3 — | 30/- a6 2 b \|Gas Tight a Gober, on fi. .| 21/6 - % (415 3 
° M2 | 9% ||Bristol 39 -|| 101 38/- | 34/3 z b \\North- e Stk. £1...|| 21, : 76 
1142 103} | 100 1958-63. 101 , f> 3 rth-East E} 21/9 2 
oa m | 948 || | Glasgow 30, 1963-66... 103 | 212 6 a} 6 b\Scott ectric Stk. {1.| i 1/6 | 413 ¢ 
9 204 boy: | 1004 97 \LC. 1963-66..... 103 | 214 38/62 | ish Power Ord. S £ 31/- 31/- ) 
| 100° | 1024 | 2003 compat Oar dadatgac | wo | i100 13-0 2 39st | 2/3 | the| 2 fauna ord. Aireratt ns oe $19 0 
| ea | e | 72/ ¢ rd. Stk, 5/- ‘ 
wise Me | od | tay | % _sfateian Goveromenes | oe Says || aoe Te(BSA Ord Stet. '%''| af | wl? | 37s 
| 704 |/A s. 1972 | | 1 43/9 | - |} 10 c} 10 } eroplane Si 1/2 i “i. 1G 3 
yon MBS |S at | on AGnageycw ies: My] iy [ato Ys |e | 2) 3 ciescrouraast| at et te 
oa | 214 64 =| | Brazil 5% nt. 14% = 40 1417 0 || 86/3 | go/-. ii a XT} Haw rd. Stk. £1,...|| 41/6 | 915 6 0 
58 1524 | 2b | 30h | 25 | Chile 6% 1914 A, Int. 33° 38h | 3.1711 | 45 | 80/- | abe er Siddeley Ord. 5/~.| 1/6 | 41/6 | 2 
moth | 53h Ci ease aoa: | ah | ioy) 6 ath) er re Be | Be | ie | os 
; 91) |P ; Yo AQLS... 2.00 1318 . -| 20 R otors |Site 2/ eG \ 3) 
7 |, 65) || 76 Ls ortuguese Exte of} 56 564 | 6 olls-Ro rd, Stk.)| 42/6 313 9 
BANK 7 ) 33 80 | > |) Spanish 4% era — 94 7 |; Nil 29/3 | 25/103} 24 ‘| Shippis Stk. £1...|| 101/3 | a 6 2 1 OF 
; Prices, 80 | 75 Uruguay 3$% Asserte ~ eb ; 134 73hxd 5 ; . | a | 31/3 3 : ; 4 ee Ord. Stk. ] pane 
Year 1946 as Setoneeeta 79 9 30/- | 27/3 \Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord./ 1 |} 28/- | 2 ; 
aan a n.1to Apr. 2 Rat i ei ts Del 56/3 | 48/3 | 2 6 ¢ ||Furness, With Hidgs. Ord.{1)) 38/3 sf 5 3 6 
~ pr. oi) — - } Nam in Price Price, Yield. -|1 27/9 | 24/9 | - a 8 5) iP. & O. alg Ord. Stk. £1)\ 28/3 8 3 412 6 
: ' sh | Low (a) _ (0) o | e vi Security i = } April | April 26/3 | 24/2 5 ‘ Ss | Royal Mail faa Se Stk. 11 50/6 sl 6 ca 2 
, - uae ee ae | “vV, i oa | ' C ( s VUE f 4 | 3 
se wy | i | "Railways ve | pots | caste | | 2 et oo. Stk 41 a | ae lar 6 
oe 1 ot | Nil si Ni c ea 5% C Stk. Pf..|| a oA VE ; "I oe | 37/6 a ot } i (ans! wiiiead WORE. jos | — _" 
ted ee } 2 c } 2.2. t. Sthp. Ord. S . oe 5 | 39 a Sig } / + 2/83 ! . } 'Jokai (Ass d aft 20/6 ! se 
6 +88 1034 Rit $234 |} «2 3 ¢San Paulo Ord. Stk. ae aed wi |) ovat | 23ag | Ni S| nit c iLondon Asiatic be 9 — Nil 
56 534 a 3 bilcan. Pacifi rd. a at tl 5s | 9} Nil 45/ a 23, ly Nil c Nil HR on Asiatic Rbr. hee 2 ‘9 37/6 5 , 
2a) 3 ». Pacific Com. $25 a sl [5 (~ | 39/- Nil c| Nil. ubber Pitns, 2/-...4)  3/- at 
9 +69) 6248 i _ | ha | ame Western Ord. Sik. ... $24] $243 15 17 3 | i} c}] Nil 2 ||United Sua a: Poe 24/- | 23, Mi Nil 
7 68 2014 35 = 2a) 206) IN, 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. . | - 55 19 110 ay Qi/. || 2 6} 1 I ou .-|| 40/Th | 39/4) a 
5 fi 104-13 ml i be 4 clL3 E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk. | lll lll 410 11 1/6 | 28/- i} 12a 7 a Angio- iranian Ord. \} 2 il 
5 3 54 3 2a 2 b/LM ry on Stock 5. | my 53h 179 °9 34/03 68/14 10 b ae coo — aren £1. ./} 2 1} 99/45 4 0 
roa te ja} 1 4 Pref. 1923 Stk... ‘Hl 28 jl /O% | 15/- || t2hd| Ermah Oil Ord. Stk f1... || 6 3 | 28/3 
BL) 42 ee 21 3b Lo Stk.../} (14 5 8 | 103/ i| 2} b (24 i rd. Stk. {1. - 28/3 or 
| Pim] Rel Bg Soci ic" sik a | S| 7 8 10 ——s io # | rmidad Lenccholds gre iill 16/1041 16/103] 16 9 
a. j So JOR eee eeee j 9 7 2 22/ d | i ssehold fl. 2 A Os 1 6 ¢ 
| eee) 6 Bla d we] Me | gel Be ke a ens 
if i 0 bd) iscount || 6 14 . a cl 10 cijAs ‘itish Picture 5/- eine 
ail ti ist ga; 65 5) anaes £2, £1 pd....... 90/6 ' 60/- of oh ee 1 Asse. P. Cement Ord. se --|| 22/1) | 22/78) 4 8 5 
ue Mt | 6 cl 6 clBank oS Remrees ....-f oe | ee leas 8 | 128/- 3776 | er ee [Boots Pure Drug G el germ | ag/3 | 342 0 
> Bs 32/6 e| 6 c|\Bank of N ntreai $10...... | £6 416 9 |125/- {113/39 | 2 «| 676 |[British Aluminia Ord. 5)2.1|| 56/6 | 55 3 j)322 0 
20), miwsi «el. 3se ean | {6 2 7 Oh} 89/1 rie 104 ¢ | fllgc |B sh Aluminium Stk. £1.. 55/6 | 218 6 
gba el ag, Ta| 7 : ank of New Zealand £1...) 26 264 | 313 9/14 | 82/9 |/Brit.-Amer. Tobac 38/6 | 37/9 | 4 
17) 9 'Barela £ 31/- Oh 102 | | 8 q@/|British co Stk. 41, 116/3 7 49 
54 it ] s 3¢ ys Bank ‘B’ {1 / 37 24 95 2 i} Oxygen Ord. . 117/6 
a4 93 b  Barcla £l..... | 92/- 5 6h 68/1} [157 cj} 4 ciiCable&W rd. Stk. {1)) 85/- 6 |, 118 OF 
56. 42 ss 6 9] 2ha! a \Ch: ys (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ ii! T1/- 312 6 10 6 l2ga| 2240 | ic ir. Hdg. Stk -: i 86/- 314 6 
) 124.42 i » 94a | ertered of India (5......|| 68/6 i. 129 § | 9% 0c , ies ate tt °6 06 : 
h £804 “ b Dist £5. ..65. ~~ } 118 3 |) 56/3 | 51/ c} 10 a|\DeLaR £l....... 160/- 5 4 
94,800 4 f Nil ¢} rict ‘A’ £5, 8 s | 3 } 51/- || 8 ¢ 8 a Rue (Thon 160 7 
aM a! hal bE oye as ‘Shacks 3135] fezy | 004 | Ho) 3 | sya) fe] ¢Iee & Mus. fo Ord Sik fi s/t | 53 315 8 
3\ 85 /- a| 7) Martin 5, fl paid......|| 62/- | (824 | Nil || 47/- | 4 /e || 6 cl pe |Gaum us. Ind. Sti. 10/-..| 32/- 53/- |3 1 3 
2 i 6h 8al 8 bIM ins Bank {1.. i | aye 1S a 6 |'110/ 43/- || 12a) 17 umont British Ord. 10/ | 93, 31/6 | 2 10 
ne idland Bank seseess-|| 84/6 | 84/6 )110/~ |102/6 jj b |\Gestetner Ltd. -.| 23/1b | 23 
16) 13/9 5 a4 5 BIN t. £1, fully paid} 88/ 1311 Oj] 9/32 | Hi] 24a 12 6 |!Har Ord. Stk. 47 - l} 5 49 
1 ‘an | ate ee wee ant tully i je | 88/6 | 312 0] 41/- | 8/- || 3 ¢| 3 ¢}H risons & Cros. Def. £1...|| 106/3 | 45/6 |3 5 9 
"Dr. $538 29 i 8ta ate Jat. Prov. £5, £1 paid ~ 6e | 63 315 2/1 8 } 37/- |} Sb 3 . ¢ | Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-..|! ney 3 102/6 | 218 6 
135% 66 ; i i 9b Royal Bank of Se cocecl 16/6 16/- | i} * | T¥, i| 7 a) mperial Chemical / 8/9 8/9 ms 
“py. i va 63/- || 56 5 a Stan. of S. Afric otland s Stk.|| 479/ an $ 19 0} 954) $45). lea*eb s t10d [Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1. “| 40/- | 40/3 1 7 6 
13814 1 M/6 | O¢@ : 4 a Discount ¢4 sik 219 | 20% |3 7 * am et | 48/6 Ws ; $1 . eet Nickel ae | seat’ Th | * * 4 
+ Nestuieeter £4. 0) paid ... 64/- | 64/- | 9 jj; 65/6 | 59/6 i| 2 ver & Unil || 5 $504 ie @ «4 
a ‘ 30 ster £4, £1 paid . | 64/- 13 2 6 |) 83/- | /6 |) 10 c| 10 c|\Lond ilever Ord, {1...|| 50/ $50} | 3 2 0 
50007 Ej | 50 6} 40 Insurance .|| 92/6 | 92/- | 318 0 ola 1. oest S & iadane Spee Ate | we. i) oe le as 
lj 10} | 6/-b 4/6. Alliance {1, fully paid i | | | /14 | 95/- \ 12} b 5 | arks & Spencer ‘™ 5/2. seers 3/9 65/- a oe 
: latlas £5, incedue’ 7aae 3 | 97/24 | 92/6 || a |/Metal Box Ord. | 76/- | 77/- 
Vo | 1357, || 1746} 15 ai £ £14 pai ae i} } |} 217 04 4/9 io Tea} 1256 iM Stk. a... i} 97/ if 211 9 
/- | 16 {Commercial lie gh: 5 | 16} 16} / | 40/- || 20 urex £1 Ord, Stk aes /6 | 97/6 | 312 
a | 4| 146b0G Inion £1......)| 13 3 9'|| 38/9 3 i c| 25 c|Odeon T weal 93/9 aoe 312 0 
hash 10/- | 10/- a | en, Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. ...| 10§ 10 |3 1957 | 35/7 || Tho) 2% Pi heatre Ord. 5/-. aL 92/6 |4 7 0 
i tlika -a Lon. & Lanes. £5, pe +) 140/- 135 21 6/- | iW/- | 3ha l a nehin Johnson Ord. 1 sell 1 103 41/10} 2 19 
ites ive Ht | +22} 6 || Peari £5,43pd....|| 35 219 9 || 42/6 | 39/- | 0 b | Tate & Lyk O/-:|| 31/6 | 31/- | 2 ; 
i | 6/-a ri £1, full i 34 2 } 15 yle Ord, Stk. | we | ot 2 14 
and 1728 any "105 1124) ¢ | Prodentat ce a Fi | 2s & B/S | i/s | 3 iongy [TepiesSterGlas i/—""") w/e | 0g | 3 1 
was 505% 10} € 1144 ¢ (Prudential (1 A’. ...0.0.. BE 3 5 9 51/1b | 43/9 | ta| 8$ |[Tur ments Ord. £1. ;|| 121/3 | 1: | 314 0 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


of the State of Queensiand. the Government of the State of South Australia, 


the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the Head Office (temporarily), 

state of Tasmania. Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, Acencies 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c.3. 

are open at 3.945 Post. Offices and other offices throughout the a Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E, 

at 20 nne 5—Gene ee: 491, edad , ; - 

ae ot Sith Jane, 1006 eee oA 87 SER 340 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA 4yp 
Sanat » Note Iasue ‘ment OT 195,007,356 THE FAR BAST, Bte. 
|. Rural Credits as ae 2,508,625 HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTER) LIMITED, 

Paste: 1 Mortgage Bank , — oa os oa’siL Olt 6, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in Enciand apq 


£A.1,042 325,592 


A. H. LEWIS Mana:zer 
tenter Otfee. 8, OLD JEWRY, E£.6.2 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. W.C 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA) 
BANKING CORPORATION 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, js 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. . 


Full particulars may be had on application. 











Vol 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. an — 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €.C.2. 
BRANCHES: —e 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay — : 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara alrobi | 
, Bombay Dethi Eliya akuru 
oo rome _ ie 
awnpore arac 
% Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Selects . EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ..  s es $e», ranganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £&4,000,000 DEPARTMENT 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 ; c i : 
4 RESERVE FUND ... ... ... &2,200,000 Why impose upon relations and friends the 
pase The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
ss Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the NO” 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 7 
Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from i 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee | 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? ‘ 
\ a 
\ 
( HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 I 
' GRESHAM LIFE 
\ : . aT ee 3 LET 
© ASSURANCE SOCVETY LTD : 
X Established 1848 
& 
See enn se A GREATER CANADA§ 
N cela: atehl f ictal Canada’s productive capacity has increased 25 per cent. 
\ sien A eee * since 1939. Her armament production alone is the I 
ON SORRY 8 WAAAY fourth largest of the United Nations, She is richer I 
in opportunities than ever before. This Bank offers I 
you a widespread Service across a greater Canada. 





The British West Indies 
Your enquiries regarding trade possi- 
bilities in this expanding field will be 

welcomed by 





Over 500 Branches in Canada— 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability. 





















THE task 
what 
ADA ma 
Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability equil 
Natur 
Head Office: Branches throughout Or 
LONDON: EDINBURGH SCOTLAND to th 
6, Lothbury, E.C.2 Cockspur S a mr PPO 
; ar, BA: 2-4, pur Street, S.W.1 LONDON OFFICES: 87, Nicholas Lane, 8.6.4; an2 consi 
Head Office : Montreal, Agency in New York 18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, $.W.1: some 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. to wi 
cd — r Narre 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER whos 

; ; Be >» ESEARM 
The University invites applications for following appointment: Applications are invited for th »pointment of TW RESEN Cha 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics. Salary, to £400. Applications ASSISTANTS IN ECONOMICS. Stipend £350. Duties to commen ‘ , 
should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be soon as possible. All applications should be sent not a‘er om w tona 
obtained, not later than 3rd Mey. 1946 30th, 1946, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, |3. '° Brea 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, Secretary and Registrar. further particulars may be obtained. nt 
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